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WALLACE AND FAWDON. 
By Lzieu Honr. 


[ Tus ballad was suggested by one of the notes to the Lay of the Last 
Minstrel. Wallace, the great Scottish patriot, had been defeated in a 
sharp encounter with the English. He was forced to retreat with only 
sixteen followers; the English pursued him with a bloodhound; and his 
sole chance of escape from that tremendous investigator was either in 
baffling the scent altogether (which was impossible, unless fugitives could 
take to the water, and continue there for some distance), or in confusing 
it by the spilling of blood. For the latter purpose, a captive was some- 
times sacrificed ; in which case the hound stopped upon the body. 

The supernatural part of the story of Fawdon is treated by its first re- 
later, Harry the Minstrel, as a mere legend, and that not a very credible 
one ; but as a mere legend it is very fine, and quite sufficient for poetical 
purposes ; nor should the old poet’s philosophy have thought proper to 
gainsay it. Nevertheless, as the mysteries of the conscience are more awful 
things than any merely gratuitous terror (besides leaving optical phe- 
nomena quite as real as the latter may find them), even the supernatural 
part of the story becomes probable when we consider the agitations which 
the noble mind of Wallace may have undergone during such trying 
physical circumstances, and such extremes of moral responsibility. It 
seems clear, that however necessary the death of Fawdon may have been 
to his companions, or to Scotland, his slayer regretted it; 1 have sug- 
gested the kind of reason which he would most likely have had for the 
regret; and upon the whole, it is my opinion, that Wallace actually 
saw the visions, and that the legend originated in the fact. I do not 
mean to imply that Fawdon became present, embodied or disembodied, 
whatever may have been the case with his spectre. I only say that 
what the legend reports Wallace to have seen, was actually in the hero’s 
eyes. The remainder of the question I leave to the psychologist. ] 
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Watuace with his sixteen men 
Is on his weary way ; 

They have hasting been all night, 
And hasting been all day; 

And now, to lose their only hope, 
They hear the bloodhound bay. 


The bloodhound’s bay comes down 
the wind, 
Right upon the road ; 
Town and tower are yet to pass, 
With not a friend’s abode. 


Wallace neither turn’d nor spake ; 
Closer drew the men; 

Little had they said that day, 
But most went cursing then. 


Oh! to meet twice sixteen foes 
Coming from English ground, 
And leave their bodies on the track, 

To cheat King Edward’s hound. 


Oh! to overtake one wretch 
That left them in the fight, 
And leave him cloven to the ribs, 

To mock the bloody spite. 


Suddenly dark Fawdon stopp’d, 
As they near’d a town; 

He stumbled with a desperate oath, 
And cast him fiercely down. 


He said, “ The leech took all my 
strength, 
My body is unblest; 
Come dog, come devil, or English 


rack, 
Here must Fawdon rest.” 





Wallace and Fawdon. 


Part THE First. 






Fawdon was an Irishman, 
Had join’d them in the war; 
Four orphan children waited him 
Down by Eden Scawr. 


But Wallace hated Fawdon’s ways, 
That were both fierce and shy ; 
And at his words he turn’d, and said, 

“ That’s a traitor’s lie. 


Nothought is thine of lingering here, 
A captive for the hound ; 

Thine eye is bright; thy lucky flesh 
Hath not a single wound : 

The moment we depart, the lane 
Will see thee from the ground.” 


Fawdon would not speak nor stir, 
Speak as any might ; 

Scorn’d or sooth’d, he sat and lour’d 
As though in angry spite. 


Wallace drew a little back, 
And waved his men apart ; 
And Fawdon half leap’d up, and 


cried, 
é Thou wilt not have the heart!” 


Wallace with his dreadful sword, 
Without further speech, 

Clean cut off dark Fawdon’s head, 

Through its stifled screech : 


Through its stifled screech, and 
through 

The arm that fenc’d his brow; 

And Fawdon, as he leap’d, fell dead, 

And safe is Wallace now. 


Safe is Wallace with his men, 
And silent is the hound ; 
And on their way to Castle Gask 





They quit the sullen ground. 

















Wallace and Fawdon. 


Part THE SECOND. 


WALLACE lies in Castle Gask, 
Resting with his men ; 

Not a soul has come, three days, 
Within the warder’s ken. 


Resting with his men is Wallace, 
Yet he fareth ill: 

There are tumults in his blood, 
And pangs upon his will. 


It was night, and all were housed, 
Talking long and late ; 

Who is this that blows the horn 
At the castle-gate ? 


Who is this that blows a horn 
Which none but Wallace hears ? 


Loud and louder grows the blast 
In his frenzied ears. 


He sends by twos, he sends by 


threes, 
He sends them all to learn ; 


He stands upon the stairs, and calls, 


But none of them return. 


Wallace flung him forth down stairs ; 
And there the moonlight fell 
Across the yard upon a sight, 
That makes him seem in hell. 


Fawdon’s headless trunk he sees, 
With an arm in air, 
Brandishing his bloody head 


Wallace with a stifled screech 
Turn’d and fled amain, 
Up the stairs, and through the 
bowers, | 
With a burning brain: 


From a window Wallace leap’d 
Fifteen feet to ground, 

And never stopp’d till fast within 
A nunnery's holy bound. 


And then he turn’d, in gasping 
doubt, 

To see the fiend retire, 

And saw him not at hand, but saw 

Castle Gask on fire. 


All on fire was Castle Gask ; 
And on its top, endued 
With the bulk of half a tower, 
Headless Fawdon stood. 


Wide he held a burning beam, 
And blackly fill’d the light ; 

His body seem’d, by some black art; 
To look at Wallace, heart to heart, 
Threatening through the night. 


Wallace that day week arose 
From a feeble bed ; 

And gentle though he was before, 
Yet now to orphans evermore 


He gentlier bow’d his head. 





By the swinging hair. 
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SOME. ACCOUNT OF THE NEPAULESE IN LONDON. 
BY MUTTY LOLL SING. 
(Lats Crossine-Sweerer 1n Sr. Pavut’s CourRcHYARD. ) 
I, 


HOW MUTTY LOLL SING CAME TO WRITE THIS HISTORY. 


May success attend the actions of good men, by the favour of that 
Power, on whose head a portion of the moon appears written with the 
froth of the Ganga! 

I was like a frog in a dry well, or a sacred cow in a bog, when deliver- 
ance reached me se favour of the most excellent minister, Jun 
Bahadoor Koorman Ranagee, to whom, and to G4nes4, the four-arm 
and elephant-headed God of Wisdom, be praise ! 

To tell of the great events that have befallen the most excellent lords 
of Népal since their arrival in the vast city of the west, is what is gra- 
ciously permitted to the unworthy Mutty Loll Sing ; but before the pen 
of truth is dipped into the ink of history, he will, by kind permission, 
relate —briefly as the glance of Surfa surveys the earth—in what manner 
it pleased Brahma to grant him the opportunity of doing so. 

Mutty Loll Sing (myself) was born at Bhatgong in Népal, not remote 
from the royal residence of Khétmfndi, when the sun hens upon the 
reign of the mighty Rajah Girban Joodebeer Bheem Sah. The dark 
half of the moon Bhédra had twenty times been turned towards the earth 
after my birth, when it pleased the great ruler of Nepal to make war upon 
the far-stretching nation. To that war, being of the tribe of the Goorkhas, 
I was sent. 

“ But,” it is written by the poet, Vishnusarman, “if a lion depart from 
the forest he necessarily becomes like a shakal;” and so it befell with the 
warriors of Népal when they went down from the hills to fight with the 
English. In the last fatal battle I became wounded and a prisoner, and, 
unredeemed and uncared for, afterwards joined the army of the victors, 
learning like them to fight, like them to speak. When the day of peace 
arrived I lived, far from my native country, in the city of Calcutta, 
where I had chosen a Sfdra, without bodily defect, for my wife, and to 
us were born many children. In that city I might still have dwelt but for 
the temptation of gold which was offered me by the captain of an English 
ship, whose means I endured many perils, and lost, in the end,_all 
the rupees I had gathered on my voyages, bein left—like an ignorant 
Brahman to whom the clarified butter is forbidden—neglected and de- 
spised in a distant land. For a long while I shivered in the cold streets 
of London, hungry often, often athirst, but keeping to the pure faith of 
Bréhma till I gained a small livelihood by standing—in my hands a little 
broom—where the shadow of the great temple of St. Paul falls upon the 
eastern pavement. To many of the rich citizens of London, as well as to 
numbers of the poorer sort, was I well known, but none of these cared for 
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Mutty Loll Sing, except to give him, now and then, a few pice, with 
which I t the rice I ate and the cotton that made my panes 
But, “‘as wood meets wood in the ocean,” 0 at last my countrymen 
met me, and in an hour blessed by the God of Arms, the counte- 
nance of the most excellent minister, Jung Bahadoor, was turned towards 
my misery. He it is who has made me what I now am; to his merciful 
disposition I owe the happy prospect of return to the Land of the Sun, 
where my Sadra wife, I hope yet living, awaits me. Of Mutty Loll Si 
(ayeelf) I therefore say no more at present, but proceed to speak of 
the great lords have witnessed since they the shores of Eng- 
land; that which I know not of myself being truly told to me by Ram 
Bux, the trustworthy. attendant of the excellent minister. 


II, 


OF THE ARRIVAL OF THE AMBASSADOR AND THE MANNER OF HIS 
RECEPTION, 


As a charmer draws a serpent from his hole, so came the summons 
which ae the sea that the vexatious torment of Ee omer 
endured for so many days—at length was over; and, gliding along smoo 
water, the wings of the Ripon <= flapping, the vessel came to anchor 
in the port of Southampton. 

It was a new and a strange sight to behold the eagerness of the short- 
skirted men, as they phar around in boats, climbed up the vessel’s sides, 
and scattered themselves over the decks: some asking questions, quick 
and loud, and with ready pencils noting the answers in their books; 
others shaking the hands of the sea-travellers, with bursts of laughter and 
surprise; and others, again, presenting tickets of recommendation to the 
wanderers now without homes, and speaking fast in voices of praise—not 
understood, by them—of the delights of “Star” and “ Dolphin” and 
“Coach and Horses,”—words which the Interpreter-Sahib explained to 
mean the houses appointed for travellers to rest in. Many of these 
men. approached to solicit the favour of the excellent minister; but their 
habitations being unclean, a deaf ear was turned to their representations, 
and, with looks of astonishment, they slowly withdrew. 

Those who had been the Bahadoor’s companions durin the voyage, 
now saluted with smiling farewells, caislansioh analbaine is 
excellency having distributed presents among the crew and the ravishing 
musicians—whose golden harmony had soothed him in his sickness, as the 
_ wind from Khéta lulls the lotus to repose—he also prepared to 

w. 


But here arose a serious and painful dilemma. Broad-headed men, in 
dresses of dark blue shining with yellow buttons, and with faces scarlet as 
the flowers of pomegranates, wished to lay rude hands upon the sacred 
baggage of the minister and his noble brothers, saying that they were 
armed with their Maharanee’s authority to examine. To this the minister 
made answer, orton. the name of Vishnu the destroyer, that if 


these customs-men ¢ a finger on the undefiled garments, he would 
never land on thisi but return to Khétm4ndi as he came—a threat 
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few minutes returned, saying, all should be as his excellenc 
cin aa y 


- Our Népalese then went on shore, where an immense multitude were 
assembled to see them land. Standing in front. were stout-bellied men, 
white headed, of the class called Directors, lords of the iron roads, who, 
with many bows and cordial greetings, welcomed the excellent minister, 
inviting all to’ Dolphin Hotel ; but as that building could not be made 
empty of its inhabitants, a place called Railway-station was offered where 
they could live alone till the time came of departure for the great city. 
This offer was with condescension accepted, and there our Népalese per- 
formed the rites of ablution and, unobserved, the mystery. of the cook’s 
office, though watched by many thousands while they went hither and 
thither to seek for unpolluted food. In the market, which was spacious 
and covered with a lofty roof, like the dwelling of a chowtra, eatables 
of all kinds were sold; for the law of the unenlightened English enjoins 
them not to themselves pure. Here were seen broad-bodied women, 
seated in the midst of baskets, and around them the flesh of forbidden 
animals and a vegetables, which they offered for sale. But to avoid 
gr though famine-driven, is the command. of Meni, who has 
said :— 

“ The twice-born man who intentionally eats a mushroom, the flesh of 
a tame hog or a town cock, a leak or an onion, or garlick, is degraded 
immediately.” 

And, again, of animal food :— 

“* Meat must be swallowed only for the purpose of sacrifice; and he 
who eats flesh—not in urgent distress—unobservant of this law, will be 
devoured, in the next world, by those animals whose flesh he has thus 
illegally swallowed.” | 

Observing well these precepts, they purchased only those things which 
nature demanded, and returned to or are laden with the eggs of 
goers, and the large vegetables, snowy-headed, like Directors, which in 

— are called cauliflowers. Loud words of admiration were uttered 
in the hearing of our cooks, of which Ram Bux remembers well the often- 
— exclamation, “My eyes!” and the many-times uttered expression, 
* Rum coves,” 

But to cause the people of this town to admire with a sufficient delight, 
that same evening, after smoking the hookah of tranquility, the excellent 
minister and his brothers put on their most shining attire, and entering a 
horse-drawn carriage, prepared by railway directors, drove with a slow 
and majestic through the streets, blinding with their magnificence 
the eyes of all who beheld them; the short-skirted men loudly shouted 
“ Hooray !” and from the round-windowed houses were handkerchiefs 
waved by rose-faced girls eager for marriage. 


Il. 
THE AMBASSADOR TRAVELS BY RAILWAY, AND REACHES LONDON. 


Lz him who sets out on a journey in a foreign country before all 
things invoke the protection of the ceeabiontiieg deity, Vacana! 
But to travel in the land of the English, neither harnessed horses, nor 
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elephants, nor peacocks, nor crocodiles, are needful. For all their long 
journeys they employ an unseen monster, shut up in an iron tube like the 
y of the young river-horse of Egypt. Him they torture with fire, 
and when the pain reaches his limbs, he screeches with a fearful noise, 
belching forth clouds of vapour—now white as the flower of the lotus, now 
black as the face of Céli—and with frantic struggles, he sets in motion a 
number of wheels, which, whirling with incredible swiftness, drag after 
them a thousand carriages. This monster the English call ‘ Steam;” 
they discover him in the bowels of the earth, make ie their slave, and 
never suffer him to see the light of day; they feed him with a shining 
black earth, which he devours voraciously, screaming for more; he drinks 
daily a hundred gallons of water, poured into his throat through long, 
flexible, snakelike tubes. To capture so savage a demon, and bind him 
to the will, calls for an unheard-of courage; but, with smiling faces, the 
smut-covered men control the anger and compel the labour of “ Steam.” 

Not less courageously do the excellent minister, Jung Bahadoor, his 
brave brothers, and all their valiant officers and attendants, enter the car- 
riages called “Train.” Scarcely are they seated, when, with a loud 
shriek and convulsive plunges, the fire-driven monster rushes away with 
the speed of lightning. Now he flies along the margin of the waters ; 
* then he sinks into deep valleys; then he buries himself beneath the 
mountains. Nothing stops his way! In silence and amazement, and 
scarcely drawing breath, our Népalese await the issue of this terrible ad- 
venture. Presently the motion becomes less rapid, and then it ceases. 
*‘Train” is at ‘ Station,” asking for more travellers. White-headed, 
full-bellied directors come to the carriage-windows, which are gladly let 
down. “You like this!” they ery, with puffed cheeks, and laughter- 
widened mouths. No sign of fear do the bold travellers show, but, 
through the Interpreter-Sahib, exclaim, ‘‘ Yes! yes! it is fine!” So 
they go on, now flying like arrows, now bridling up the monster to let 
him drink, for without water he becomes more contemptible than a bittern 
—of less account than a cat. 

To describe what they saw during this swift journey was, to Ram Bux 
and his companions, impossible. All things seemed dancing backwards 
ree than the eye could follow them. At length, after scouring over 
the roofs of a million houses, and swallowing the smoke of countless 
chimneys, the snorting monster stops in “‘ Waterloo Station,” and the 
travellers are in London. Here horse-drawn carriages attend, and not 
unwillingly is ‘ Steam’’ left behind, while, with a snail-compared motion, 
the excellent minister is driven to a hired palace, called “ Richmond 
Terrace.” Not as at Southampton are the faces red with merriment ; 
no shouts are heard in the streets; the eyes of the houses are shut, and, 
like antelopes made of leather, or wooden elephants, the — le pass along. 
It is the great weekly day of prayer and penance, on which no man may 
light his fire, or spread his carpet, or eat hot meat, or receive a letter 
from a sick friend distant, or read the news, without which the English 
can hardly be said to live. The Yogies (devotees) will not have it other- 
wise, and the Gooroos (spiritual guides) menace with the — of 
L6h’4ngfraca (the pit of red-hot charcoal) all who infringe this ordina- 
tion. Amongst the Yogies of the Houses of Parliament are some who, 
on this day, put on their meanest apparel, go to their temples on foot, 
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set all their servants at liberty, and, like the water-bird Baca, abstain 

from food ; ‘but they who do this are not a great number. It 
is more ; their practice to prevent others from eating or drink- 
ing, or walki in the sunshine, than with this penance to punish 
themselves. y the iron-spiked hell, Loharancu, created by Bramah 
for hypocrites, was not made in vain! 

At the door of the hired palace the Secretary-Sahib, who had caused 
all things to be made ready, stood with welcome in both hands, and with 
a ch countenance the excellent minister saluted him. Within, the 
eyes of were opened widely at all this new dwelling contained, 
but to dwell on them in the presence of the wonderful events which fol- 
lowed, would resemble the conduct of the ass who praised the actions of 
the ichneumon in the presence of the elephant. The excellent minister, 
Koorman Ranajee, and his noble brothers, had now reached the end of 
their toilsome rv and the sleep of peace ‘visited them that night. 

“O Night, ter of heaven, I approach thee with praise, as the cow 

the ; avert from us the she-wolf and her mate. Suffer 
us to pass thee in “ce Soe rest!” 

This was the prayer of I Ram Bux, who henceforward yields the gift of 
narration to Mutty Loll Sing, who heard and saw and is 5 alle to speak. 


IV. 


THE AMBASSADOR GOES TO THE FRENCH PLAY-——-ATTENDS A REVIEW 
SEES SOME OF THE SIGHTS OF LONDON—AND ENJOYS .AN EVENING 
_ PARTY. 


—— first visit paid by the excellent minister, Jung Bahadoor, ‘was to 
a werful ** John Company,” seated on his throne in Leadenhall-street. 
Much compliment and friendliness were exchanged, with the offer from 
“‘ Chairman,” the prime minister of “Com to place all London under 
the feet of his excellency —an agreeable fohes welcomed with smiles ; 
for in all things the sieenemhiiaetithimenn. To prove this, “ Chair- 
man” says:—“ Draw upon us to any extefit; ready cash given for all 
Calcutta bills. Plenty of money for you;—with money here, 
g may be had.” 
is truthful remark the excellent minister treasures up in the store- 
house of his memory, resolved to apply it on all occasions. 

Now pi com are paid, and the excellent. minister returns 
to the palace. But, in the 1 meantime, Mutty Loll Sing (myself), 
with a vast astonishment, have seen, from my corner of St. Paul s Church- 
yard, my noble countrymen on their way to Leadenhall-street. To watch 
a return, oa myself to their knowledge, may, I hope, bring 

no more of pice or broom-sweeping, but wait in 4 
attitude of rectors“ + empha a} con on ere 
worshipper rests ey on the blue marble image of Néré 
gretreerat of Khoa, so dwar my lane on he “om 
ose gemma near. His gracious looks fall on my 
Ed on cuales cones I am ordered to approach. Words of 
i Riclieedicend % the cchcach obl-ondou tt tvandahe Ghoorka 
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away my broom to enter the carriage of the excellent minister, of whom 
it be said, as the poet writes: — 

“He is a man of real worth, from whose presence neither they who 
ask — nor they who seek protection, depart hopeless or unsuccessful.” 

again :-—— 

« An honest man is delighted with an honest man; but the base take 
no delight in the just; as the bee approaches the lotus with a soft 
murmur, not the frog who stays fixed in one spot.” 

The excellent minister fi that Iam skilled in the tongue of the 
English, and clever in all their ways. For great occasions the Interpreter- 
Sahib will be employed, but behind his excellency is always Mutty Loll 
Sing iepeell) to whom is given a robe of honour, a red cap, bangles, and 

i ts. 


That night we all go to Mitchell’s French Theatre, of St. James’s. On 
the way I explain to the excellent minister who are the French, and why 
they come to London. 

“The French,” I say, “ are white men—not so white as the English 
—with black beards, rolling eyes, and speaking through their noses, or 
with a sound in their throats like the gurgling of water as it runs into a 
tank. They are a people who do not like sitting quiet on the carpet of 
happiness; a thorny seat is their delight. To fight with everybody is their 
great pleasure; but, most of all, they like to fight with themselves. Like 
the monkeys of the forest of Dandaca, they are always chattering ; never 
at work but in mischief; like monkeys, too, they imitate all they see, and 
are the best play-actors (Natas) in the world. The English people, 
fond of plays, but unable to act them, oblige Mitchell to invite the 
French with money. Gladly they come, for none is to be had in their 
own country. To this I add, that their food is the flesh of reptiles.” 

Enlightened by my discourse, the excellent minister and his noble bro- 
thers listen with attention. At the doors of the theatre Mitchell himself, 
a pleasant-faced man with an agreeable voice, is standing, to conduct us 
to our places. We find them in a small crimson room, called “ box,” in 
which are chairs for the principal guests. A great number of persons are 
assembled, the lights blaze on every side; but brighter still are the eyes 
that shine from a thousand rose-coloured faces all turned towards us. It 
is a difficult distraction to look from them to the stage, where, when the 
joyful music has ceased, come on the French actors, whom already I have 
se well described. By what they say and do the excellent minister is not 
greatly entertained ; the men, he observes, with a quick sagacity, have the 
actions of apes, and the women sing with the voices of peacocks. It is 
more pleasant to him, and to his noble brothers, to gaze upon the tulip- 
cheeks that more nearly surround us. One amongst these, a daughter 
surely of Cama-deva, attracts all eyes. We ask the Interpreter-Sahib, 
who she can be; but he, newly-returned to England, cannot say. I am 
sent to make inquiry, and learn from “ box-keeper” that the name of the 
beautiful one is “ Lorabelle.” This I tell to the excellent minister, who 
replies with a smile in the words of Meni:— 

“The names of women should be soft and pleasing to the ear, like the 
tinkling of a golden bell on a distant pagoda. 

Then, rising with a graceful movement, he waves towards the fair one 
the blue-and-crimson-bordered handkerchief which he holds in his hand ; 
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and, showing teeth that gleam like pearls, the goddess-born flutters a 
feather-adorned fan with many nods of pleased approval. This we esteem 
a happy adventure, and of good omen to the excellent minister. He 
declares this to the Interpreter-Sahib, who, after the manner of the 
English, laughs heartily, and bids him prepare to open the purse of 
plenty, and scatter with the hand of ee 

uting many times the love-inspiring Lorabelle, we now leave the 
theatre and return home. 

ae he absence we find that a great letter has arrived from the 
valiant General Londonberry, inviting the excellent minister to see the 
troops, called Life Guards, reviewed next morning in Hyde Park; and 
with this is another—breathing of perfume like a musk-caravan from 
Khoten—from the lady-general his wife, to ask with much honour for 
our presence at a banquet at her ladyship’s house in Park-lane. The 
Interpreter-Sahib, sends a gracious answer in the name of his excellency, 
and on the following day we attend the review. 

It is not easy to tell where all the English come from, for their island 
is, after all, a small place; but already when we arrive there the park 
seems full of people. As we approach I hear them say, “ Here come 
the blacks ;” and then they shout their ‘“‘ Hooray,” which every now and 
then, as they get close to the carriages, they repeat with bellowing 
echoes. Many princes, and lords, and generals, in blue and scarlet, with 
sharp-pointed feathery hats, and riding on fiery horses with golden 

pings, come up to meet us. Lord Londonberry places himself near 
the side of the excellent minister, and the review begins. 

It is true that now we open the eyes of astonishment, for never before 
were seen such gigantic warriors. Let my distant countrymen know 
that each of these Life Guards is twelve feet high, that he rides upon a 
horse, black as the darkest night, whose belly is forty feet from the 
— and that with his sword, which is three yards long, and sharper 

the keenest razor, he mows down Frenchmen like the stalks of 
nrice. First of all, they are moved forward into a line, and with 

e trumpets and kettle-drums sounding the Maharanee’s song of praise 
(called ‘God save the Queen”); their swords are lowered, and respect 
is paid to her name. Then quickly they take another shape, and move 
slowly past the general, upright in their saddles like cedars, and grim as 
Siva ; presently, with a quicker pace, they pass again in the same order, 
their corselets rattling, bridles ringing, and white plumes streaming 
behind them. After that, to follow their movements is impossible ; 
sometimes we see them in a close mass at the further extremity of the 
plain—then they have —— into a long line, afterwards broken up 
mto many smaller ones, which unite and separate, and turn round upon 
themselves. ‘Then are seen flashes of bright light, and the quick report 
of the heavy carbines, which rest upon their muscular thighs; and, after 
long firing, advancing, retiring, pursuing and retreating, a compact line 
is once more—the long swords gleam for a moment in the sun, 
are then ory 8 to a level with the eye, and with thundering hoofs they 
rush forward like the devouring tide when it turns against the current of 
the sacred Ganga. The rose-coloured faces near us turn pale as they 
advance, believing themselves overwhelmed by destruction ; but suddenly, 


when close upon us, they stop, as if by magic: power; again the trumpets 
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and kettle-drums are heard—again are the long swords lowered, and the 
hymn of praise to the Maharanee announces that the review is ended, 
_ The excellent minister and his noble brothers are charmed with what 
they have witnessed, and desire Ram Bux, the treasurer, to tell outa 
thousand gold pieces, that they may be presented to the delight-giving 
Life ; but vainly is the money offered to the general for distribu- 
tion amongst his mote not a man will accept a single mohur. They 
oak eg so enormously by the government that to them riches are nothing; 
esides, the wealthiest women in the country select them for their hus- 
bands, so that they wallow in gold. All that can be done, therefore, is 
to wish them i of Frenchmen to fight with, a chance, which we are 
told, is every day drawing nearer. 
As we are leaving the park, a low carriage, drawn by two white horses 
of the smallest size, sweeps rapidly past. It is driven by a lotus-shaped 
female, whose features are concealed beneath a veil, blue as the complexion 
of Chrishna. As she passes, the wind wafts the veil aside, and we behold 
the lovely face of Lorabelle. More sweetly than before she smiles upon 
the excellent minister, and pointing with her whip towards the west she 
gives the rein to her stéeds, and Miisies in that direction. The In- 
terpreter-Sahib, is again questioned, and this time he has more to say ; 
but in a whisper is it told, leaving the uninformed in the ignorance of 
wonder. But the excellent minister is pleased, and we, who wait upon 
his will, are pleased also. 

The rest of that day, called “morning” by the English till they have 
eaten their dinners, is consumed in visiting many strange places in this 
wonderful city. We cross the sacred river of London, whose waters, 
polluted with cats and mud, we shudder at the thoughts of drinking; and 
at Bankside, are made to stop at ‘‘ Phoenix Gas Works,” where, we are 
told, the invisible fire is made that gives light to the whole city. From 
thence we proceed a little further to “‘ Barclay and Perkins,” where all 
the people of London are sup lied with the strong drink called “ Porter.” 
This place is a city by itself, the buildings reach to the clouds, and the 
sun cannot penetrate to their inmost depths. The vats that hold the 
porter are Fach enormous dimensions that a thousand persons might 
swim in one with ease, and men are drowned in them daily by scores. 
This is thought nothing of here, except that by these accidents the porter 
is. said to be improved in flavour. The brewers offered us of this 
pollution to drink, but with grave faces it was declined. In the stables 
of the brewery were a thousand horses, each of them as large and strong 
as four, elephants; they are fed upon grains, and drink nothing but 
porter, which is the cause of their immense size and strength. More 
might easily be told of this wonderful ‘“ Barclay and Perkins,” but time 
does not perniit. “A long distance then we went, through a thickly- 
populated town, smelling of tan, till we came again to the river-side, 
where, descending by winding stairs till we lost the light of day, we 
entered the place called “Tunnel.” The English are so fond of variety 
that, being tired of going over the Thames on bridges, se resolved to 
pass under it throw holes. For this reason they hired a clever French- 
man to construct them a road under the water. It cost them many 
millions of their money, and now that. it is finished they make fio use of 
it for the for which it was intended. There are many other 
things in pa on that, in this respect, resemble the “ Tunnel,” 
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returned home by different way, the excellent minister and 

his noble full of amazement at all beheld, and the bustling 
crowds in the streets (how different from what saw on the melancholy 
our own customs; after which we once more set out, as the sun was 
down, to the “‘fashionable” (or “sacred””) banquet: to which we had 
ship’ (fine end oe rphiomnersdirat a bythe hands with 

an , ) il al ~ a 
pa me i ow any a grand soe, illed wish gold 
and silver, and and china ornaments, the banquet was set out. The 
excellent minister sits beside “ladyship;” the Interpreter-Sahib, on the 
other side to render her sweet words to his ear. It is a ise to 
i ae that we are not disposed to eat or drink, our law for- 
bidding Vainly they urge hot soup, hot meat, and fifty artful, but 
unclean, dishes ; emg a by our own cooks, we take nothing. Not 
so the other guests, Git: Gesie‘seienthia with boul; exh pow oaming 
wine down their throats,—the rose-faces even ignorant of the law of 
Brahma, which says :— 

*‘ Whatever women eat the flesh of male cattle, those women shall the 
animals here slain torment in the mansion of Yama (ruler of the lower 
world), and, like tering giants, having cleaved their limbs with 
axes, shall quaff their blood.” 

A sad fate, alas! for the lovely rose-faces. 

When the banquet was over—though its length was like the spring 
sacrifice to Indra—a happy astonishment remained in store for us. We 
were led into spacious halls, adorned with the statues of the gods and 
— whom the English worship, where were collected many hun- 

more rose-faces, dressed in all colours, like the flowers of a beauti- 
ful garden, and walking gracefully, like young elephants. The-soft 
music—no longer trumpets and kettle-drums—of the giant Life Guards, 
struck up as we entered ; and the rose-faces—their “si forms sustained 
by whiskered males—at once to dance. 

It was a ravishing scene, and many hours; we remaining to the 
end. It was then that the excellent minister, whose soul had been all 
the time in the highest heaven of enchantment, desired the Inter- 
preter-Sahib to present respects to “ladyship,” and ask for how much 
money the beautiful rose-faces and their males svg ate gs to dance 

evening before him. With great surprise he for answer, 
amide many smiles, that for all this auidling nobody was paid. It is the 
custom even for the English to marry these nautch-girls; indeed, they 
meet together in this way for no other purpose. 


V. 


THE AMBASSADOR GOES TO “ THE DERBY,” AND SHOWS HIS KNOW- 
LEDGE OF HORSEFLESH. 

Te next day, at an early hour, comes the Interpreter-Sahib, his 
face shining as if newly anointed with clarified butter; by his smiling 
looks we perceive he is the bearer of pleasing intelligence. 

“A fine day for the races, Bahadoor !” exclaims the Sahib. 

The excellent minister asks what that means, and we gather round to 
hear. Then the Interpreter-Sahib explains. 
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English, he says, are a peo poe tte ala. ag Fr in 
i Sit in the oplat of stsiving dh each other. n i they 
To be the first is their object everywhere. They make races wi 
books, their newspapers, their elections, their ships, their omnibuses, 
everything ; and wager their money, which they call “betting,” 
all that can possibly happen. But horse-racing is their chief 
. part of the kingdom are “courses” for that purpose. No 
sooner a horse can stand upon his legs than he is made to gallop off 
them; even some are made to race long before they are born. Every 
esl caathannaemperte cage saer To excel in that art is the 
pri bese somal amen ora From year’s end to year’s end there 
1s no other talk but of 


ft 


EEE 


i} 


t horse is to win this or that prize. Now it is 
“ ,” now it is “ Oaks,” now it is “ Derby.” This last is the greatest 
of all. To make ‘bets upon “Derby” is always in the Englishman's 

ts. To see that, he will sacrifice his wife, his children, and all 
that he has; and if not rich enough to travel in any other way, he will 
walk a thousand miles. ‘ Derby’ is the real object of his life. On this 
day, adds the Interpreter-Sahib, ‘‘‘ Derby” is to be “run for ;” the ex- 
cellent minister and all of:us must be present. 

Inquiry is made how far off is it? 

“Oh!” replies the Interpreter-Sahib, “less than twenty miles—at a 
place called ‘Epsom-Downs.’ Two hours’ driving will take us there; 
musn’t miss it. Best thing in England.” And, as he says this, he rubs 
together the hands of enjoyment, and goes away to order carriages and 


At ten o’clock he is back again. Before the door are two open car- 
riages, each with four horses; on them are seated old-faced men called 
“ nost-boys,” wearing strange boots, and white hats, and skirtless coats of 
light blue. To be in the English fashion, we also put on boots of shining 
leather, and, to show them well off, pull them over our trousers, where 
they have a grand and handsome appearance. The gates of Richmond- 
terrace are now thrown open by the kind policemen, who day and night 
watch over the safety of the excellent minister, and we set out for the 
races, again with more “Hoorays!” from the thousands in the streets. 
a fill the two carriages, before, behind, and inside, and move off at a 

ace. 

Sikes, however, is this checked; for hardly have we got a mile, before 
we find ourselves in the midst of a swarm of carriages, all filled with 
people, and all going the same way. Now we know it is true what the 

uterpreter-Sahtb has told us. It is a great pleasure to us to find, that 

the’ sacred elephant is not unworshipped in England. We see his picture, 

with a castle upon his back, hanging in front of a large house, and below 

it are thousands of men of the class called “cads” and “bussmen,” who 

are drinking “stout porter” out of bright vessels of silver, which they 

em their lips, saying, “‘Here’s to you,” and swallowing all at a 
t. 

On we go, and going with us are carriages of every shape and size; 
Iswara, ds dimganel - Ho must have assisted to produce them. Of 
what they are made can hardly be seen, for the many people they carry, 
and the dust with which they are covered. Some are drawn by as 
horses'as the chariot of Surfa, others by only one or two, and 
again by miserable donkeys. Now there is a rush forward, now 


man 
others 
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—then a wiieel comes off, and the red-faced men roll upon 
*» the road,—then there is fighting with whips and sticks, and loud voices 
of execration are heard. At certain places along the’ road are small 
houses with’ at which men stand, called “ Pikeys,” who wear white 
aprons, with pockets, which they fill with the pice exacted from the 
travellers, until stagger beneath the weight. Everybody must pay 
ns for permission to pass, but none do so willingly. An 
Engli would rather give a gold mohur to a beggar, pay a 
y” a few ands. 
More pleasant to behold are the rose-faces that peep out from every 
window, with eyes like the blue lotus, and teeth as white as the tusks of 
elephants. They nod their heads and kiss their hands as we pass by, and 
these salutations we return, wishing that the ‘rose-faces” were a little 
closer: Here and there, also, are Fis lines of little boys, perched upon 
en walls, who, with shrill voices, cry out “‘ Hooray,” and wave their 
as we come near. As we advance the crowds get thicker and 
thicker, until we reach a town, which the Interpreter-Sahib tells us is 
Epsom, and with difficulty “ postboys” can get on, everybody stopping 
there to bet once more, and drink more ‘stout porter.” At length we 
get through the town, and go up a narrow lane, so\narrow that scarcely 
is there room to pass. At the top of the hill a wonderful sight appears. 
As far as the eye can see is nothing but tents, and flags, and moving 
le. Beside our carriages run men and women, with a great clamour, 
oldin in their hands printed cards, and saying, “ This is the correct 
card of the races—the true and genuine Dorling.” To get rid of them, 
we buy what none of us are able to read, but it is only by fast driving 
that we eseape the Pariahs, and arrive in safety at ‘“‘ Grand Stand.” 
Here, already, are many lords and ladies of the Jockey Club, who salute 
us amiably, a we reply touching our foreheads with a respectful finger. 
The interpretersahih * much to say now, for the ladies ask many 
questions of the excellent minister. I, too, am not silent; and many praise 
me with agreeable speeches, who do not remember my broom in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard. We are led to the front of “Grand Stand,” and 
placed under a colonnade with chairs and benches, where we can see the 
races. But no sooner do we appear than every one turns round to stare 
at us, talking all the while. The excellent minister and his noble 
brothers, who know nothing of what is said, remain in an attitude of 
dignity, but many things do | hear at which to myself I laugh. Some 
say that Ram Bux is the minister, others that I am he, and a face- 
maker, with pencil in his hand, makes a portrait of Mutty Loll Sing 
(oyeelt) and it is afterwards put into the picture-newspaper as the likeness 
of Jung 


; 


Bahadoor. But presently we hear a bell ring, and immediately 
all eyes are turned in a different direction. A million heads are in motion 
before us; they separate right and left, and a man rides up in a scarlet 
coat, holding a whip, at the sight of which everybody makes way. At 
last a clear is left, and a number of horses appear, upon each a 
small rider, with legs like grasshoppers and faces like hawks. Of every 
colour are the dresses they wear, like the tail of the peacock, on which is 
seated the six-faced and many-armed Carticéya. Round and round the 
horses are walked, to show them well and let their colours be known, and 

the course is cleared for them to gallop a little before the race, that 
the last bets may be made. Behind the chains every one is driven by 
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blue-dressed policemen cep aggpaoe: Baebes. dog with a long body, short 
and a tail like a croc he runs to and fro, pursued by the 
en, who strike at him with their truncheons; at length he escapes, 


ow the horses, gallop wea by twos and threes, and some lords ap- - 
proach the excellent minister, heguing the Interpreter-Sahib to ask him 
which he thinks will win. With a fixed attention he regards the horses,. 
and as they or with a smile to one of them. 

*¢ What does he say?” inquire the lords. 

“ His Excellency wd cml ‘Voltigeur,’” replies the Interpreter-Sahib. 

“ He’s not in the secret,” says one. 

“ Knows nothing of horses,” says another. 

“‘ T'll take the odds against him, for all that,” cries a third. 

And out they pull their little books and write down more bets. 

We now turn our eyes far away to the right, where the horses are gone 
to start for the race. They are drawn up near some white posts, and 
with the sun shining on them appear a of many-coloured flowers. 
Suddenly we hear the words, “ They are off!” and then everybody gets 
" upon his. tiptoes, stretching his neck like a bittern, and a loud murmur 

arises as of a million of frogs ina marsh. On the edge of the hill we 
see a rapidly moving line och spreads out like a net, as the horses come 
more into view. -“ Blue !”—“ “Green !”"—** Yellow !’’—** Clincher!” — 

“ Mildew !” shout the betting lords, dancing and screaming like frantic 
Yogies. . Now they are lost for a moment, but turning a sharp corner 
come quickly again in sight. It is not possible to say which leads, but 
those in front are not so close together as when last we saw them. 
Forward they come, and the cries of the people increase; one is before the 
rest and seems sure to win; already he is named. by thousands, — 
that moment, from amongst the crowd another springs forth, who 
not-—but flies. Like an arrow from a bow he shoots past, the rest slow, 
and the race is over. Immediately a large black board i is shown from the 
top of “Grand Stand” with “ No. 7” upon it in white. It is the num- 
ber of the winner. The Interpreter-Sahib points with his finger to the 
card — holds. “ Voltigeur” he calls, and the excellent minister quietly 


¥ By »” I hear one of the betting lords say, swearing by the name 
of the i othe e worships, ‘‘ by jingo, that black fellow knows more about 
horses than I thought.” And stakes out his little book, and his red face 
grows redder as he looks at it. 

I repeat to myself the excellent words of Chacavacra :— 

“If a man has no knowledge of his own, of what use is a book to him ? 
Of what service is a mirror to a blind man?” 

To compliment the excellent minister, the winning horse is led in front 
of “ Grand Stand,” that it may be seen by him; and we descend to 
cag all the Sitas are assembled. The my — says: “A 

e horse, and swift, but wanting strength for a day's journey. uf 
These words ans renee ies hearing parse: one Bry a with 
wrinkled legs, a body stri ke.a wasp, a D nose, an 

sali, aasleoos, 66 Boos eke 1” I smile at him, and and say, “ pn 
=. On which he states to-hear his own lan o0.well spoken. 
eay pee ernn he touches me on the elbow, and winks with 
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*¢ Primee fond of osses?”’ he asks. 
' Yes ; very much,” I answer. 
“*T’ve got some finuns to sell,” he replies. 
“ Finuns ?” I inquire, “what is finuns? I do not know that word.” 
*«¢Fine osses, Best in all Hingland. Serve the prince werry reasonable. 
*Appy to deal with him. My eard. »Call at any time.” 
At these words, he thrust fis haxid into'the pocket of his 
waistcoat, and brings up a card, which he gives to me. I on it— 
“T. Spavin, 
Artichoke Mews, 
Great Green Street.” 


4 humbly approach RX excellent minister, and inform pow the man 
wi wrinkled Serene now I perceive to bea of his dress, has 
some noble horses to sell. ae 

“‘ Let him show’me some to-morrow,” is the ious answer. 

‘Phis Itell to the horsedealer, who takes off his hat, and pulls the hair 
that hangs’on his*narrow forehead, as'a token of obedient respect. He 
then disappears, and we'mix with the crowd to see more nearly all that is 
going on. Some are singing, some dancing, some with pink skins, and 
ved cummerbunds, are throwing balls in the air and catching them on their 
faces ; others are leaping like frogs; others twisting like serpents : it is 
the same that we see in our own country, from whence all knowledge goes 
forth. The excellent minister is surprised to see these men, but still 
more when he beholds, hing, slender women with black eyes and 
faoes'darkcas the image of Chrishna, like those who dwell on the banks of 


the great river Sutlej. ‘They have a mystical la in which, from 
time'to “time, we hear words of our own tongue pronounced, but 
their whole discourse we understand not. wear dresses like painted 


(TR beeen dtrmatlirrerse weenie” red tied over their 
. ; others wear skirts of bright yellow, the colour of the heart of the 
water-lily ;:and all walk with a motion graceful as the step of the 


“(Who are these ?” inquires the excellent minister of the Imterpreter- 
Sahib, to _— i “ : 

‘« They are e ‘gypsies ;’ are charmers, ‘and live by 

ing. Wire they came from at knows for certain, but 
many believe from the province of Moultan, in the Doab, some hundreds 
of years ago. They wish to tell your excellency's fortune.” 

On this were permitted to approach, and the excellent minister 
held out his hand to one of the Andhra women, a piece of gold 
being first given to her, with »which she crossedhis palm. Then she 
began to speak, rapidly, as run the waters of the sacred Brahmapitra, 
re look in the face of Jung Bahadoor, while the Interpreter- 

explained her flattering words. 
_ “The noble gentleman,” she said, “‘has many friends and many ene- 
nies. Let him beware of a dark man, who wears a sword and has the 


mes. “* 
giftof'a ready tongue. A blue-eyed apn aby wc gentle- 


is one as likes 
e has been very suc- 


way toit. H 
will be, he must ex- 
man 


will try to deceive him. The 
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noble gentleman will have to takea j across ‘the water, where he 
will:fied friends as expeets him, and will do kim “ 

_ Mere’than this she said, which I cannot remember; and others of her 
class’also’ revealed the fortune, saying many strange things, to all of us. 
I humbly asked the excellent minister what he thought of her ‘speech, 
to which he gravely made answer in the words of the poet :-— 

‘«‘ What is not to be, that will not’ be; and if an event be foredoomed, 
it cannot. happen otherwise. This doctrine is a medicine which heals the 
venom of sorrow.” 

He then ordered ten pieces of gold to be distributed amongst the 
Andhra women, and we returned to ‘‘Grand Stand,” to see more races; 
after which we were carried back to London the way we came, only with 
louder shouting, greater clouds of dust, more rolling out of red- men, 
and more quarrelling between the “ pikeys” and the “ stout porter” 
drinkers. 

We past that evening in the Maharanee’s Theatre, where we listen to 
the musicians of the heaven of Indra, and see the light-limbed Carlotta 
. dance, like the goddess Heri, in the midst of a cluster of rose-faced ante- 
lopes, to all of whom the excellent minister sent golden presents. 

Early the next day, knowing the riches of Népal, come merchants of 
every kind to Richmond-terrace, to sell their wares. Some bring jewels, 
some fire-arms, others silks, others perfumes, and with them come eager 
oye hook-nosed Jews, wearing hats like pagodas, ing bags over 

eir shoulders, and greedy for shawls. In the midst of the confusion 
caused by these people, I hear the sound of horses’ feet, and, looking out, 
perceive the little man with the wrinkled legs, and another like him, 
riding up/to the door, one on a grey, the other on a chestnut. As soon 
as he sees me he nods his head, saying :— 

“‘How do, mister! Your governor up yet? I’ve brought these here 
osses for him to look at. Splendid—ain’t they? I don't suppose you 
eversaw any like’em. D’ye think he ever did, Jem?” 

And Jem, who is the other man, swears that “‘it is unpossible, for 
horses don’t foal such now-a-days,” by which I guess that it is a good 
many years since these were born. 

I return a polite answer, and while the Sahib Spavin dismounts I 
up and ‘tell the excellent minister, who quickly comes down, attended by 
his noble brothers, all dexterous on horseback. On seeing them Mr. 

in takes off his hat, and pulls his hair, and says, he re ye he sees 
his royal highness quite well and hearty, which compliment I render in 
the choicest phrases. The excellent minister, saluting graciously, desires 
to see the horses put through their paces, and Mr. Spavin, jumping on the 
grey, canters away towards the waterside, wheels briskly round, and 
canters back again. Then he trots up and down, saying, “Soho, m 
boy!” and pats his horse’s neck, as if to keep him from running away wi 
him. It is evident he is full of mettle; nor isthe chestnut horse, with Jem 
on his back, of a less fiery nature. Mr. Spavin is loud in their praise, 

“TI don’t know which,” he says, “is the best of the two. No two 
lambs ain’t quieter, and no two lions ain’t spiriteder. Look at their action, 
are this here grey—easy as a rocking-horse; then, for bottom, that 

ut will trot fourteen mile an hour and never turn a hair. As to thé 
ou can’t tire him; I’ve tried it many’s the time, and was always 
to give in.” 
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“These praises I translate to the excellent minister, who smiles in his usual 
manner, and desires me to ask Mr. Spavin what price he puts on them. 


“I couldn't say less than a h ot ee the grey, and a 
hundred and fifty for the chestnut. Could I, Jem?” he says, appealing 
to his companion. 


“If you did, you'd be a robbin’ of yourself and family,” replies Jem. : 

* What does he say?” inquires the excellent minister. 

I name the amount in the money of Népal, and Jung Bahadoor 

‘“‘ Whatever is natural to any one,” he observes, “can hardly be dis- 
continued. Should a dog be made king he will still gnaw leather. Ask 
them,” he continues, “ if they will be paid at once?” 

To this the Sahib Spavin makes a quick and joyful assent, and the ex- 
cellent minister, calling the treasurer, Ram Bux, speaks in a low tone to 
him, who beckons to the horse-dealer and his man, and they, desired by 
me, follow him into the house, attended by six of the tallest and strongest 
among the attendants, a mark of honour grateful to their feelings. 
While they are gone the excellent minister invites us to draw near and 
examine the horses, now left in charge of two Népalese. 

“ See,” he says, “what beasts are these! is one,” striking the 

y on the face with his open hand, is blind of the left eye ; that,” 
pointing to the chestnut, “is lame of a fore-foot ; I have ears too as well 
as éyes—listen !”’ and then with a closed fist he knocks at the ribs of the 
grey, who straightway begins to cough violently. 

** And are these rascals to receive what they ask for animals viler than 
shakals ?” is asked by every one. | 

** Yes,” replies the excellent minister, ‘‘ they are now being paid by Ram 
Bux and his fellows.” , ) 

These words were hardly spoken before a violent noise arose within the 
house. We hear the rattling of sticks,-the cries of men in pain, loud 
scuffing, and bitter execrations. To each of the horsedealers is being 
given the full amount demanded. A hundred and eighty blows descend 
on the back of Mr. Spavin ; a hundred and fifty on the shoulders of Jem. 
The Jews, the jewellers, and the perfumers, are in consternation, and rush 
to the windows shouting “Fire!” and ‘‘ Murder!” which causes many of 
the blue-bodied policemen to arrive—not in time, however, to save the 
horsedealers from their just punishment, for every stroke having been 
duly counted, the doors are thrown open, and the eaters of ashes come 
forth, with battered hats and torn coats, and bleeding noses, 

“ Tell them,” says the excellent minister, “to mount their sorry beasts, 
and begone. If they stay another moment, I will take their worthless 


There is no need to repeat this order twice over ; in the twinkling of 
an eye they have disap 
e all applaud the judgment and wisdom of the excellent minister— 
exclaiming in the of Vishnusarman— | 3 
“If the king were not to punish the guilty, the stronger would roast 
the weaker like fish on a spit ; the crow would peck the consecrated rice ; 
the dog would lick the clarified butter; ownership would remain with 
none ; the lowest would overset the highest.” | 
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VI. 


THE AMBASSADOR GOES TO MR. LUMLEY’S FETE. 

Some days after this—passing over man rising things, properly to 
describe which words are wanting—the emiallent ar se nh mapead 
tions to visit the grand director of the Maharanee’s Theatre, where we have 
found so much nightly delight. 

This excellent gentleman, who is alone able to supp entertainment 
to all of London, has a beautiful palace on the banks o » Seer ai 
only a few miles out of the town. On the card of invitation it is notified 
that the festival is given in honour of a poet famous as Bherat (the inven- 
tor of dramas), and of a musician skilful as Callinat’h (the maker of har- 
mony). These eminent persons are named Scribe and Halévy, and to 
their united efforts is owing a wonderful production, called “La Tem- 
pesta,” which oe throng so to see, that every night some hundreds of 

ns are suffocated by the enormous crowd at the doors of the theatre. 

is, however, prevents nobody from risking his life, for the English have 

"@ wise saying, worthy of Vishnusarman, that ‘a short life and a merry 
one” is “the real thing.” 

We have ourselves seen this “‘ Tempesta,” and our souls were filled with 
an exquisite pleasure; not only by the ravishing melody of the goddess 
Miranda, whose sweet accents are like the gale scented with sandal, and 
by the heart-stealing footsteps of the cloud-Hoating Ariel; but by what 
astonishes us no less—the strange wild passion of the elephant-man, 
‘Caliban—tred haired, tiger-clawed, and mad with a frantic love; and the 
charming boldness of the two-formed Stephano, at whose songs all who 
listen become intoxicated, like those who drink the spirit made from the 
flowers of the Madhtca. An enchanted land is also presented to our eyes, 
dreadful at first in the fury of storms, and then soft and lovely as the 
bosom of Ganga, while damsels more alluring than Radha, sweep round 
and round in love-born circles. To behold these divinities by the light of 
day, perhaps to touch their rose-tipped fingers, are amongst the promised 
joys of this festival, which begins when the mid-day sun is blazing, and 
ceases only when the moonlight wanes. 

_ The place where stands the river-palace of Lumley—a name soft 
and agreeable to the ear—is at “Hammersmith,” close to a hanging- 
bridge, by which travellers pass easily through the air. The road there 
is covered with carriages, as if again another “ Derby,” only this time 
we see no porter-drinking men as we pass, but lovely rose-faces, beautiful 
as the Bandhujiva flower, or the blooming branches of the Rosala. It is 
not long before we reach the entrance of Lumley’s abode, and already, 
as we are driven through fruit-bearing groves, we hear the strains 
of heavenly music g our approach. The carriages stop at a 
short distance from the river, and through gardens crimson with roses, 
and treading on verdant carpets, softer than perfumed Cusé grass, we 
are led to the presence of Lumley, who, with outstretched hands and 
eyes shining with welcome, receives the excellent minister beneath the 
aie of a broad verandah, and conducts him (we following) to an 
elevated spot, where all may be seen to advantage. — 

~ It is not easy for .a foreign pen to paint the delights which are here 
offered to our view, but what the feeble hand Mutty Loll Sing 
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can do, shall be attempted. To describe the gardens is my 
endeavour. Beside a broad-terrace, which overhangs the fast- 
river, rises a row of the loftiest trees in the world, thick with 
iage, and a broad and cool shade. More trees ap in the 
and on some of them are red placed there, no doubt, as at 
t of Rama, on the fourteenth day of Chaitra, to drive away 
and evil spirits. 
every direction upon the soft turf that invites our feet, are crescent- 
beds of flowers, in the midst of which stands a large, red-bordered 
tent, with a golden ball gleaming on the summit, and hung round with 
——— lamps of painted silk of many colours; beside the tents are 
i tables, covered with flowers, and fruit, and bright wines, and 
meats of different sorts, disguised to resemble living animals, which are 
, we are told, by the cunning hand of Soyer, the prince of 
cooks. Other tables, whose canopy is the blue sky, are scattered round, 
loaded also with the dainties in which the English rejoice, and towards 
which longing eyes are often cast. More remotely are seen tents of 
another shape, where engaging damsels, and small, brisk-eyed men, are 
constantly busy, offering ices cold as the snows of Himal¢h, and sherbets 
of sparkling hue and delicious flavour. At the further extremity of a 
wide meadow are seen numberless targets, painted with gold and red and 
black and white circles, at which archers try their skill, not many hitting 
the mark. In other places we observe silken globes (called “ balloons”) 
floating in the air, but held from wandering by slender cords. In the 
midst of all this eye-distracting pleasure are stationed bands of musicians, 
some dressed in he flaming robes of war, others in the sober garments of 
peace; and, turning towards the river, we see vessels with lofty masts 
and flying flags, from the decks of which every now and then cannon are 
discharged, and from beside them pink and blue dressed rowers dart forth 
in boats lighter than lotos-leaves, contending for prizes bestowed by the 
munificent Lumley. 

To enjoy this scene of enchantment, are assembled, we are told, 
all the most beautiful women of London, and all the men distinguished 
for excellence of pen and pencil, and wit and wisdom. Our eyes readily 
recognise the former, and in the faces of the latter we read the intelli- 
gence which gives pleasure to the mind of the twice-born man; there is 
room only for one regret—that Brahma has not made the ears of the 
English to understand the language of N for many pleasing words 
came to our lips, which all of us would gladly utter. 

Another thing, however, gives cause’ for surprise. We ask for the 
blooming damsels with the ravishing voices and tinkling feet—we look 
round for the tiger-clawed, red-haired Caliban—in vain we try to dis- 
cover the wi Ariel. These gods and goddesses fail to appear, but 
when we demand what has become of them, ladies in pink and white 
bonnets, no longer rose-faced, but still sweetly smiling, are pointed out ; 
iel is’ without wings, and wears lemon-coloured gloves and high-heeled 
and Caliban is an elephan gentleman, with hair as white 
Cunda-blossom, and hands on which appear no tiger's claws. 
we are filled with admiration, agreeable odours steal upon our 
and but for the strictness of the laws of Brahma, should be tempted 
‘appetiteocreating dishes of the wonderful Soyer, to indulge in pro- 
repasts; and almost we envy the thousand guests who, led by the 
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rose-faces, now seek the tents and tables within and without the palace, 
to appease their hunger and allay their thirst. 

In spite, however; of” all the accommodation prepared by the feast- 
giving eae s the dinner-devourers are far too numerous to find places 
at once, and thus, without solitude, we remain, while many press forward 
to shake. the excellent minister by the hand, and address words. of polite- 
ness through the tongue of the Interpreter-Sahib and myself. 

As the evening advances, the champagne-drinkers leave the tents, with 
cheeks dyed red as the juice of alactata, their hasty steps ascend a new- 
made platform, and the whirling dances begin: ow'we see that not 
falsely have we been told the goddesses are here, though we distinguish 
them not by their lotos-shaped dresses. From beneath robes of envious 
length, small feet appear, light as feathers and twinkling like stars—and 
the polished boots and broad skirts keep time to them in a wonderful 
manner. Chiefly the dance called “ Polka” delights us, and to those who 
are engaged in it the happiness.seems no less. 

When we withdraw our eyes a moment from this enjoyment, and look 
out into the night, the moon and stars grow pale beneath the splendour 
of the lamps that burn around us; on every ledge and cornice of the 
pavilions and verandahs long lines of light are gleaming—here hanging in 
coloured festoons, there climbing, like serpents, the columns that support 
the buildings; and, in the contin and amongst the trees, a million of 
variegated Taps, like glow-worms, atone for the absence of flowers. 
From time to time, also, the vessels on.the river shoot upwards heaven-' 
reaching rockets, which. burst with a crackling noise, and vanish in eme- 
rald and ruby sparks; while on the decks, revolving stars of green and 
rose-coloured flame render the night clearer than the day. 

Once more are the feast-covered tables spread—indeed, they have 
never been wholly cleared—and the supper-eating dancers again enter 
them. The dishes come and disappear with a wondrous rapidity, the 
foaming wine is raised to the lips, and through the twofold straws of 
ingenuity is sucked up the ice-cooled. “ sherry-cobbler.” We can bear 
this no longer; though our wishes. bind us to the spot, our reason tells us 
to begone before it is yet too late; and, with cordial salutations, we bid 
adieu, at midnight, to the dancing rose-faces, and the generous Lumley. 

Thus much have I, Mutty Loll Sing; ventured to reeord of the events 
that have befallen the excellent’ minister, Jung Bahadoor Koorman 
Ranagee, and his far-travelling companions, since more than half the 
world has been placed between them and. their native lands Were I to 
tell all that has caused them to lift the eyebrows of astonishment during 
their stay in London, many volumes would not contain it. Let me, then, 
invoke the favour of Saraswati.on that which I have written! 

May the goddess of speech enable us to attain all possible felicity—she- 
who wears on her locks a young moon, who shines with exquisite lustre, 

who sits reclined on a white lotos, and whose hands pour radiance on the 
instruments of writing and on the books produced by her favour ! 
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THE FUNERAL PYRE. 


FROM THE UNPUBLISHED GERMAN OF JUSTINUS KERNER. 


[Written on reading an account of the society for the burning of bodies.] 


WHEN underneath the ground and grass 
Man lies—a putrefying mass, 

And out and in, beetle and worm 

Are feasting on the rotting form; 

"Tis said the tired one takes his rest 
Softly upon his mother’s breast. 

But I this slumber envy not, 

And think with loathing on his lot. 
The corpse, too, cast into the ocean, 
Weltering with uneasy motion, 

To the water-snake a prey, 

And the dogfish and the ray— 

Some fool above exclaims, that he 
Sleeps sweetly, too, in the deep sea. 
And—pah!—a prince's charnel! thence 
Steams no corruption foul and dense? 
Rots not the anatomy—crowned away 
In marble till the judgment-day, 

That angels witnesses may be 

Of human pride’s tomfoolery? ~ 
Trust me, ’twere best for us the pyre— 
The noblest element is fire. 

Fire can resolve, and blend in one 
The death’s head and the skeleton ; 
Let all that on this earthly ball 
Sprung from the dust to ashes fall ; 
And thus cold, dusky death’s despite, 
Up on the morning’s ruddy light, 
Shall float in heaven’s ethereal dome, 
Above the moulder of the tomb, 
Mortality’s remains.—This call 
No funeral—’tis a festival. 


AN ANSWER. 
BY CAROLINE DE CRESPIGNY. 


“ Though worms destroy this body, yet in my flesh shall I see God.” 


Anp shall man no more in slow decay 





With his fathers sleep till the judgment-day, 














The Funeral Pyre. 


But to the rage of fire be given, 
- And scattered to all the winds of heaven ? 
Shall the rose on the grave cease to shed perfume, 
An emblem to tell of lost beauty’s bloom, 

The cypress no more rear its pyre-like head 
Over the tomb of the honour’d dead— 

Nor musical rain, nor breathing dew, 

The snowdrop awaken, the turf renew ? 

Ah! never again shall the mother weep 

O’er the sod where her happier babe may sleep. 
No more in his shroud the warrior rest, 

With victory’s banners cross’d on his breast. 
Shall the church-bell’s toll no longer say 

That another soul has pass’d away? 

And the sable crowd for ever cease 

To move through the churchyard’s holy peace, — 
Where many a mourner, who heard and viewed, 
Has returned to his home with a heart subdued. 
And perchance some reckless sinner there 

May have saved his soul by a contrite prayer? 
You tell me that when extinct the pyre, 

And the corpse consumed by devouring fire, 

An urn shall that dauntless heart contain 

Which breath’d its last on the battle-plain ; 

And the relic placed in his fathers’ hall 
Shall his mighty deeds to life recall ; 

And his children’s hearts with zeal inspire 

To walk in the steps of their hero-sire. 

I envy this classical greatness not, 

And hope for a better, though humbler lot ; 

I hope, when this mortal course is outrun, 

My mouldering clay may bask in the sun ; 

That when melted away bleak winter's snow, 
The birds may sing o’er me, the daisies grow ; 
That the airs of summer may breathe around, 
And the shower make green the turf-clad mound, 
And my spirit soothe some loved one’s tear, 
Drop by drop as it falls, and sinks on my bier ; 
And a broken pillar, a date, and name, 
Be all that is left me in place of fame. 
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A GLANCE AT THE TROPICS. 

THERE is, perhaps, no position of all those which “chequer life’s 
changing scene,” more calculated to arouse original or and open 
an entirely new train of thoughts and reflections,. than that of the 

Citten end abyss Mnsitshdaeh diencdnen sitgetinttdnpenitey those wh 

n an as ect expati ose who 
have been catipall by business or the exigences of the sali pro- 
fession, or induced by mere curiosity and a wish “to see the world,” to 
traverse the briny ocean, it must ever afford new material for the pen, 
according to the temperament of those who wield it; and the impressions 
eonveyed, though equally novel to all, must assume endless ramifica- 
tions in a situation so utterly unlike any other, and, in most respects, as 
completely opposed to the nature of the moral man. as itis repugnant to 
the physical; for do not all his senses, his instincts, his very corporeal 
formation, proclaim him to be a thing appertaining. to solid earth, a 
creature to tread the soil alone, and nowise amphibious? And yet, so 
wonderfully has Nature wrought her masterpiece, so ingeniously adapted 
its thousand: springs of thought and action to meet all emergencies, to 
retain their elasticity and vigour amidst the endless complications of 
fate, alike in all vicissitudes, that it adapts itself with ease, often with 
pleasure, to the novel sphere in which it is to work, and serves its pur- 
pose and performs its functions, with equal precision, when ss up 
within a narrow prison upon the watery waste, as in the congenial 
sphere of the t and busy ¢erra firma, effectually resisting that ma- 

ant spell which reads alike the ‘plants of the earth’ and the 
“beasts of the field,” when removed from their native element, causing 
the former to wither, and the latter to pine and grove lean: 

The feelings of excitement, of anxious expectancy, which fill the 
landsman’s soul as he quits his native shores: to: visit unknown climes, 
increase rather than diminish as he proceeds on his. voyage; for as the 
novelty of the things he sees around him begins to wear away, and his 

wonderment to subside, his mind is enabled to emancipate itself 
more and more from the narrow limits: of the present, and can turn 
exclusively to the boundless future, striving to realise the various descrip- 
tions it has retained of the objects it is about to. contemplate, and which 
are to “strike upon the ” at: once, in all their novelty, in all their 
originality, without one single “note of preparation,” or the smallest 
symptom of the transitory process the ideas undergo during a land 
— But it is especially when his cruise is to extend “across the 
ine,” that his ruminations have full scope for development ; when he can 
reflect that he is. being wafted away completely out of his native hemi- 
sphere; that he is about to change Jatitudes ; to pass right under the blessed 
inary whose rays are to shine upon him vertically for once, and no longer 

in mere pallid obliquity; and.that he is creeping over the diameter of that 
wondrous sphere, the rotary motion of which he had, as a child, so much diffi- 
culty in ending, and in dispelling the conviction which would so 
obstinately obtrude itself, to his own dismay and his instructor's despair, 
that the oe mgr must be vastly uncomfortable with their heads down- 
wards! how does our landsman’s spirit rejoice! his soul expand ! 
when—on some sultry morning, after he has been three weeks or so afloat, 
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and has: tasted. the. joys of a “stiffish. north-wester” in the Channel’ 
Chops, a. “bit of a. gale” about midway between Cape: Ushant 
Cape Finisterre, “as he per: the Bay of meray O!” taken 
passing glimpse at Madeira, its. smiling vineyards, its a 
and its colony of invalids—of the “Peak,” and the Camels, and the spot 
where Nelson lost his arm, at Santa Cruz, in Teneriffe—and surveyed the 
searcest of all relics in foreign lands, nam » the British colours, carefully 
oe of the same »—he sees linen jackets 
forth from drawers and chests caidiamapalin Reniimataasie 
it is eae ener. maneees ere fortune to be sail- 
ing in); and. the master enli his “ lubberl onan and. i 
to-him that the long-wished-for moment is at and that he i eres 
to enter the glowing territory of Cancer and Capricorn —the very heart’ 
eore of Neptune's dominions—the ! There is enchantment in the 
very name, to any one with one spark of romance or poetry in his soul! Nor 
does fancy prove treacherous, nor reality fall short of anticipation. It is 
true, the comparative proximity of the fiery orbit may be at times painfully 
perceptible, and its potent influence cause the skin to parch, the eyes to 
ache, the brain to grow drowsy, but still the counterpoise is at hand to 
the bodily ills, in the novel Sulehe of delight which are opened to the 
moral sises—the lukewarm ocean gently rippling against the sides of 
the gallant it supports, and the balmy air curling the surface of the 
waters in spar refulgence, with whole fleets of neiienide runnin 
down the “ eI, with their gossamer sail of ever-changing hue, an 
flying-fish — away in swarms from the hungry dolphin in pursuit, 


fi 


or soaring h the air in playful delight, balanced upon their out- 
steetchinds fama wings, wich an occasional dip to wet them anew; 
and when the sun has set, in a region of molten gold, and 
when the one short i twilight is over and the shod of night 
draws in, the spectacle yet more sublime; for the mighty 


ser whether they be yam by the bulky ship, or ruffled by the 
tiny fish, emit fre and dazzling streams of phosphoric light which 
ten: and sparkle, and vanish but to reappear; whilst the stars shine 
h in all grandeur, the prominent constellation of the northern 
_ re, the “ ‘Great Bear,” being replaced by by the equally prominent 
the southern, the “Southern Cross,” the increasing altitude of which 
in in the firmament marks the vessel’s progress towards the Equator—much 
more intelligibly to our landsman t the midshipman’s day’s work, of 
which he has the greatest difficulty of making «head or tail!” Nor do 
the natural phenomena he sees hand him: alone denote the change of 
temperature; the whole aspect: of our landsman’s habitation has also 
undergone tie Oelialie of the smiling faces of the ship’s com wer 
indicative of the delights of repose after the long-sustained com 
the elements; snow-white duck has replaced dripping cloth and ciukin, 
and the complaceney of the wearers is in unison wi the seemliness of 
the apparel; and instead of sprawling about, in weariness of body and 
dreariness of mind, between the oft-repeated cry of “ Call the watch ! 
the hardy thee ace om i 
an:amatory ballad, or a.“long yarn of perils 
past;” ant atlngty the god of the oe hie comes aboard, and 
announces that: he: will return upon the morrow with his: sweet wife, 
a aa and ‘darling boy,” Triton; anda “ crossing’ the line” is 
amidst the most boisterous mirth and joviality. 
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:’’ Our landsman has indeed so heartily enjoyed the pageant, which is not 
devoid of a species of wild romance and a “spice” of poetical interest, 
that he has hardly time to regain the demure demeanour befitting’ the 
well-disciplined community among whom’ he is sojourning, and who, 
with that true gentlemanly feeling prevailing in the British Navy, have 
tried their best to administer to his comfort, before he springs ashore 
again! and this time it is with no ordinary feelings of gratification, for 
independent of the indescribably delightful sensation of being “ uncooped,” 
of treading upon a substance which moves not under the foot’s impress, ex- 
cept during the rarest of Nature’s convulsions, an earthquake, it is upon 
the New World! He scuds and frisks about ; for it is in a principal city 
of the gigantic continent of South America, that he stretches his enfran- 
chised limbs—Pernambuco, in Brazil ! 

The place offers no very refiiarkable characteristics however; it is neatly 
built and clean, is situated upon a sandy flat, and is intersected by the 
river Capibaribe, which is traversed by a long bridge. Its natural harbour 
is formed by a very curious reef of rocks, from which the former name of 
the town, Recife, was derived. Vessels of small tonnage alone can enter 
it; those which, on account of their size, are obliged to anchor without 
are exposed to a very heavy swell with bad “holding ground.” The 
population of the place is dense, consisting of the usual admixture of 
whites, mulattoes, and blacks, and as it drives a very extensive and thriv- 
ing trade in s and cotton with Liverpool other parts, a good 
deal of bustle animation is observable. 

It is not here, however, that the marvellous beauties of scenery which 
characterise the Brazilian empire must be sought for. It is true, there 
are pleasant of verdure and sylvan glades in the direction of Olinda, 
a small town and former capital of the province “hard by,” and contain- 
ing a cathedral, some convents, and a bishop’s palace ; but our landsman 
must resume once more his former quarters afloat for a day or two, and 
“scud along” the coast some few hundred miles further, to Bahia, or 
St. Salvador, in order to attain the accomplishment of his most vivid an- 
a ce The situation of the city is strikingly beautiful, covering, as 
it does, a steep hill, which rises from the water’s edge. On one side the 
delightful suburb of Victoria, occupying the summit of the same acclivity, 
with its neat country-houses peeping out from arhidst one dense mass of 
verdure, and beyond, a little fishing village and lighthouse ; and, on the 
other, a plain, covered with the most gigantic and luxuriant vegetation 

ible to conceive, with the handsome Church of St. John and Fort of 
ontserrat at the extremity. The Island of Itaporica, facing the town, 
is very extensive, and there are two or three whaling establishments upon 
m4 the “king of the fishes” often disporting himself in the quiet waters of 
bay. 

‘Like so many cities of the New as well as of the Old World, however, 
which make so gallant a show from afar off, the interior of Bahia by no 
means corresponds with its exterior; and although there are a few hand- 
some buildings “ here and there,” the generality of the houses, although 
s en masse, are squalid in detail; and the long street which runs 

arallel with the water, and is the centre of business, is filthy beyond 

ipti It is also necessarily extremely narrow, from the close 
proximity of the hill in the rear, and the houses are built so high as 
almost to exclude the light of day. 
The objects which chiefly arrest the attention in a ramble through the 
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town, ti the blacks (here far more numerous than at Pernambuco), as 


they along, sinking under the weight of heavy burdens and utter- 
ing che et discordant cries, as they imagine, to lighten the toil; and if 
the eye be offended at these hideous specimens of the human race, more 


so is the nose, as they pass along, “fretting,” like Falstaff, “in their 
own grease” under the scorching sun; and yet pity quickly stifles rising 
nausea; indignation takes the place of wounded delicacy, and causes the 
lip to curl rather with wrath than with disgust; 'in a word, that ‘ gudlity 
which is not strained, but droppeth as the gentle rain from heavenupon 
the place beneath, and is twice blessed,” asserts its soothing claim, causing 
the haughty cheek to blush, and checking morbid sensibility. And how 
does the slave support his horrible lot, in sulkiness, in bewailing, in de- 
spondency? No! he yields in cheerfulness fo the force of events, and, in 
his rude philosophy, he sports with destiny; a smile is often upon his lips, 
a simple joke is ever upon his tongue ! 

The “ Passeio Publico,” or public garden, situated near the Victoria 
suburb of the town, and commanding a fine view of the bay and shipping, 
is prettily laid out in walks, which wind about amid thick clusters of palms, 
cocoa-nut, orange and banana'trees, with extensive plantations of mangoes, 

amboes, and acajus; the poinciana, a species of the tree known in 
aes as ‘* Brazil wood,” which bears splendid yellow flowers; the coral- 
tree with its long, spike-shaped scarlet Ljesods, and the lovely bombax, 
covered at one season with large ‘“tulip-like” purple flowers, and at 
another with immense silky . 

All these trees, with the exception of the orange, which everywhere re- 

ning careful cultivation, are also to be found in profusion amidst the 

ense thickets which surround the town on all sides, with air-plants hang- 
ing from them in rich festoons, and parasites clinging to their stems in a 
thousand knotty curves. The brushwood is cleared away at intervals for 
the cultivation of mandioca, the root of which plant, when ground into a 
powder, is denominated “ Farinha,” and constitutes the chief food of the 
population. Pine-apples abound everywhere; also the “ Mindoubi” nut; 
the “‘ Fedagosa” shrub, the seed of which is sometimes used as a substi- 
tute for coffee; the “ Mamoon,” or marrow-apple ; myrtles of a gigantic 
size; and the passion-flower, the fruit of which, called the ‘‘Maracuja,” is 
considered one of the finest flavoured in Brazil. Nor is animal life less 
exuberant than vegetable in a land as favoured by nature as unadorned 
by art. Humming-birds, colibris, parrots, and other birds of the most 
dazzling colours, as well as butterflies and moths of sparkling tint, fly and 
flit about amidst the varied foliage above, and lizards and beetles of many 
hues, and insects and “creeping things” innumerable, people the fecund 
soil beneath. 

Though his admiration may have been excited by the beauty of the 
scenery of the place, however, the sultry nature of the climate makes our 
traveller rejoice at setting sail again; and much as he may have exulted 
at entering that ardent, that “ Torrid Zone,” out of which the sun can 
never pass away; that centre region of the universe of which two mighty 
cities flank the entrance and mark the northern and southern boundaries 
—Caleutta and Rio de Janeiro—he is not altogether sorry to quit it, and 
then sail onward in temperate air south of Capricorn, and in close ap- 
proximation with the “tops-a-turvy” gentlemen of his childish dreams. 
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THE ROMANCE OF THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 


—— eee 
In minutes. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


** As quick as thought” is an old mode of e ion, used to convey an 
idea of the greatest rapidity ; but no one, until lately, ever dreamed that 
a thought could be sent hundreds of miles in a few seconds; and that a 

standing in London might hold a conversation with another in 
inburgh, put questions and receive answers, just as if they were seated 
together in one room, instead of being three hundred miles apart. The 
electric telegraph is, in many respects, one of the most wonderful 
ert that science has received in modern times. 
robber gets into the train with his plunder miles away from 
London, and quite chuckles with delight to think how rapidly he is flying 
from all pursuit, and how soon he shall be buried in eart of that 
great city where all search for him will be useless. 

The express train rushes along. It has already traversed -nearly one 
hundred miles in two hours; another hour, and he will'be in London ; 
and, at the thought, he clutches the booty with delight—for he knows 
not that at that moment tidings of the robbery has reached the railway- 
station he had left so far behind; that he had been seen in the neighbour- 
hood wheye the robbery was committed; and that a messenger, with the 
rapidity of lightning, was travelling along those wires, that had already 
rung a little bell in the Telegraph-office in London, and was now telling 
the London policemen what had been stolen, describing also his very 

, and the carriage in which he was riding. And all this immense 
ra had-been traversed by the messenger, and the tidings delivered, 
in the space of a few seconds—even while the express-train, with all its 

» had advanced but little more than a mile. 

Then, when the robber would leap gladly out of the carriage, rejoicing 
in his clever escape, a policeman, who had been waiting for him some 
time, would step up, seize him by the collar, order his luggage to be 
opened, and there would be found the booty ; while the thief, who stood 
pale, silent, and horror-stricken, would be dragged off.to gaol, tried, and 


Such is one of the wonders performed by the electric telegraph ; and 
it has in many instances proved itself the most valuable discovery that 
ever stepped in to the aid of the law. 

The instantaneous transmission of thought from one corner of a 
kingdom to another, by means of a piece of wire, would have been pro- 
nounced but a few years ago a fiction only fitted for a tale to be bound 
up with Baron Munchausen. Yet, if wires were placed round the earth, 
Puck’s promise to Oberon might be fulfilled in a less number of seconds 
than he boasted of minutes, in sending’a message round the world. —_. 

The restless spirit of modern invention, not content with guiding the 
mysterious power of which we have been speaking, both above and 
beet oti eee Sater with nauk apneied scomuniine 

ider can rein hi tlest *. inging p remote 
from one another into instan oe ihites Cosmupaietin to virtually annihi- 
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late space, but it has actually annihilated time also. This may appear at 
first an impossibility, but it is not so. The telegraph at New York, for 
example, might report a speech spoken at me mary and it might be 
taken down in writing at the station at Buffalo, five d distant, the 
true time at the latter place being twenty minutes earlier than the time 
by the day at the where it was so that it would be literally 
true that it might be recorded before it was spoken. 
— seca gpg ae from the difference in we between 
two more exaggerated s a wire 
encircled the earth. Thus, a message despatched dies dechdonhtenlle 
day, would be received at Wellington, New Zealand, at midnight, and 
yet be transmitted almost instantaneously. 

By moving with a velocity which exceeds that of the earth’s revolution 
on its axis, 2 communication in a westward direction will, in fact, always 
arrive at its destination at an instant which, in local time, is earlier than 
that of its departure. | 

“« Now let us imagine,” says Dr. Lardner, in his able treatise on “ Rail- 
way Economy,” “the globe of the earth to be surrounded by such a wire 
as we have here described, the-extremities being brought to the right and 
left hand of the operator. The moment the galvanic current is trans- 
mitted through it at one end, a magnetic needle will be deflected at the 
other end; or a piece of soft iron, as above described, will 
receive the attractive power, and this after the electric fluid has made the 
circuit of the globe. The interval of time which will elapse between 
the moment at which the electric fluid starts on its trip, and the moment 
when it arrives at and deflects the needle, or imparts the attractive power 
to the iron, will not be so much as the eighth part of the interval between 
two beats of a common clock. Yet in this interval the fluid will have 
made the entire circuit of the globe!” 

Like many other inventions, however, which had been set down for 
romantic projects, the electric telegraph had long been earnestly consi- 
dered a possible achievement by a few scientific minds. Its essential 
discovery sprang from no sudden and happy idea, but from prolonged 
and persevering application. 

Some fantastic displays of electric phenomena, after Franklin's well- 

wn iment with the kite, oi first to have drawn the attention 
of philosophers to the possibili employing electricity as a means of 
“alias communication at rating we Woe in 1787, made some 
practical approaches to a discovery; and Reizer, in 1794, succeeded 
in constructing a-serviceable telegraph, though its value was little, com- 
pared with those now in use. Volta’s discovery of the direction of an 
electric current by means of the battery which his name, and the 
discovery of the decomposition of water by it, by Nicholson and Carlisle, 
in 1800, gave a new turn to the project, and, in 1807, So#mmering, of 
Munich, invented a telegraph, for which he employed the battery. In 
1816, Ronalds, of Hammersmith, not only invented an improved tele- 

h, but an electric clock, the electric spark elicited by friction being 
the agent employed. 

In 1819, <r (Ersted, of Copenhagen, made his great discovery of 
the action of a galvanic current upon a etic needle. This discovery 
was improved upon by Davy, Arago, and others, who succeeded in render- 
ing iron magnetic, by the passage of a galvanic current through a wire 
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coiled round the iron.. These discoveries form the basis of the invention 
of the electric telegraphs now in use and invented by Mr. Cooke and 
Professor Wheatstone.* 

The instrument invented by these gentlemen has also, since its first in- 
troduction, been muchimproved upon. Dr. Steinbeil, of Munich, substi- 
tuted for the mca voltaic battery, the magneto-electric machine, in 
which, according to Faraday's great discovery, the electric current’ was 
derived by induction from a permanent magnet. He also contrived an 

ratus by which, instead of merely indicating letters, the needle could 
be made to drop ink on paper, so that, from the number and arrange- 
ment of the dots, a communication could be fixed on a strip and afterwards 
read. Professor Morse, of America, improved upon this, by substituting a 
pencil, but this was found to require such frequent pointing from breakage, 
that it was changed to a steel point, which pressed the paper into a groove 
and made an indentation. In 1843, Mr. Cooke introduced the most im- 
t improvement of the suspension of the wires. Mr. Bain has also 
guished himself by successive inventions of an improved electric 
clock:and:telegraph, and Professor Wheatstone has been indefatigable in 
carrying out his original principle. Among the many remarkable im- 
provements in which, effected by him, may be mentioned the multiplica- 
tion of telegraph clocks to any number, by their connexion through a 
single wire with one governing chronometer at a central point, 'so that the 
indication of time in every part of a country might be the same precisely ; 
and a contrivance for enabling the telegraph to print its own intelligence, 
instead of rendering it visible, or to do both at the same time. 

The needle instrument, from the great rapidity with which messages 
can be sent, has hitherto obtained the preference over Professor Wheat- 
stone’s electro-magnetic telegraph, in England ; but the latter is in use in 
France, and has there been entirely approved of. Within the last few 

too, a great and important improvement has been introduced: into 
eatstone’s invention, by the use of the,electric current derived by in- 
duction from a anent magnet instead of the voltaic battery. This 
plan is not applicable to the needle instrument, but is peculiarly so to the 
electro-magnetic telegraph. 

In the United States, where the electric telegraph is extensively used, the 
entire operation is effected in virtue of the power to niakeand unmake a mag- 
net by coiling the electric current round soft iron. The paramount advan- 

of this system we have seen is, that it not only transmits the message 
but writes it. Incidental to this there is.a further advantage, that it is 
possible to keep the message secret even from the agents of the telegraph. 

An ps SACI on the American method has lately been projected. 
Instead of making arbitrary signs by a style on paper, consisting of lines 
and dots, it is proposed to make the magnet actually bring types to act 
upon the paper, so as to print the words in the ordinary language. What- 
ever be the.nature of the sign employed by this method, it is estimated 
that one thousand words an hour can. be printed by it. The printing 
telegraph invented by Mr. Rouse has been patented in England by Messrs. 
Brett, and it appears t- be the most complete instrument of this kind yet 
An excellent drawing of it is given in an instructive little 
“On Railway Appliances,” published by Messrs. Chapman and Hall. 
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We understand, that by an improvement now contemplated in France, 
a merchant in Paris is expected to be able to write and sign autographi- 
cally a letter in Marseilles. That is to say, the handle of the pen shall 
be in Paris and the nib in Marseilles ! 
~ In good old times, when the telegraph now on the roof of the Admiralty, 
invented by Sir Home Popham, was worked, curious mistakes used to 
occur. One of the not least momentous was during the Peninsula War. 
The admiral at Plymouth endeavoured to send up a message; but a fog 
coming on, part of it only reached London in the morning. It began 
thus :—“ Wellington defeated—” and the next letter was obscured by the 
fog. The care | for the remainder may readily be conceived. Luckily 
th cleared off, and the message was completed the same evening— 
“ Wellington defeated the French. 

When the electric telegraph was first perfected, the inventor natu- 
rally — to government. ‘ Lord Melville,” the discoverer relates, 
“was obliging enough, in reply to my application to him, to request Mr. 
Hay, ‘to see me on the subject of my discovery;’ but before the nature 
of it had been yet known, except to the late Lord Henniker, Dr. Rees, 
Mr. Brande, and a few frie I received an intimation from Mr. 
Barrow to the effect, ‘that telegraphs of any kind were then wholly 
unnecessary, and that no other than the one now in use would be 
adopted!’ I felt,” concludes the author, “very little disappointment, 
and not a shadow of resentment, on the occasion, because every one 
knows that telegraphs have long been great bores at the Admiralty.” 

The extent of electric telegraph in operation in England alone is at 
present about 2000 miles. The extent in operation in America is said 
to be 10,000 miles. The East India Company have adopted a project 
for establishing a line of telegraphic communication through a portion 
of their territory, which will consist of 10,000 miles in length, and will 
be laid under ground. “The extreme rapidity,” says Mr. Walker, in 
his instructive little work on “ Electric Telegraph Manipulation,” “ with 
which the wires of the electric telegraph have, in a few short years, 
ramified themselves throughout the land, is singularly characteristic of 
the invention itself.” 

Projects are in proaren for electric communication on a scale still 
more extensive, and having objects the importance of which it is difficult 
to estimate. A submarine electric telegraphic communication between 
Dover and Calais is expected to be in full operation this summer. The 
Emperor of Russia is also said to have decided on placing St mbar 
in telegraphic communication with Vienna and Berlin, by means of the 
electric ~ sau h, which will also pass through Warsaw and Posen. The 
wires are now being laid down between Berlin and St. Petersburgh, and 
St. Petersburgh and the Black Sea. When the continuous line of wire 
—an important of which is now being sunk submarinely between 
Dover and Calais—is completed in connexion with the continent, » 
=" London may hold almost instant communication with another in 


But this project, startling as it is, sinks into insignificance in com- 
parison with another which has been still more recently announced. 
__ It is said that, at New. York, a proposition has been made to establish 
eleetric wires between New York and England, by sinking them to the 
bottom of the Atlantic. The estimate of the nses of realising this 
project is said to be about 600,000/.; and, by the expenditure of this 
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gum, thirty-six wires, protected by a coating of gutta-percha, and 
to last for ten years, can be carried through the Atlantic 


New York to London. The projectors are reported to have offered 
to guarantee the completion of the arrangements in less than two years. 
The total length of the wires to be employed would be about 120,000 
miles. The latest writers upon the subject, Dr. Lardner and Mr. 
Walker, see nothing in this project that is not perfectly feasible:— 


The first step (says the latter gentleman, who is superintendent of the electric 
cere to the South-Eastern Railway Company, and is well known to the 
scientific world) has been taken; the first stage has been passed; signals from 
London have been transmitted to the coast at Folkstone, and onward by two miles 
of covered wire, submerged beneath the waters, to the deck of a vessel afloat; and 
conversation has so been held. ‘This was on January 10, 1849; and, as the day will 
assuredly come, but not just now, when this embryo invasion of Neptune’s domain 
shall become a practical reality, it may be well to have a faithful record of the cir- 
cumstances connected with this experiment. 

Having watched for some time, and occasionally assisted in the perfecting a wire 
covered with gutta (§39) for tunnel use, I readily obtained the permission 
of the directors of South-Eastern Railway Company to employ it for insula- 
tion in our several wet tunnels. It occurred to me, as the work went on, that I 

unusual facilities for a submarine experiment—a line of railway from 

to the coast, a harbour under the same direction as the railway, a fleet of 
steam-ships occupying this harbour, equally accessible, and several miles of wire 
covered with a perfectly insulating material. Itis true the season (January) was 
not favourable, but it was not convenient todelay. I explained my views to the 
Board of Directors, and had no difficulty in obtaining their countenance and as- 
sistance. They fixed the day, they ordered a steam-ship to be at my command, and 
they issued cards of invitation, including free transit from any part of the railway, 
or from Calais and Boulogne to Folkstone and back, and availablefor several days. 

I selected upwards of two miles of No. 16 copper wire, provided with its coat of 
gutta-percha; I personally tested the whole, piece:by piece, under water, and also 
the several joints. It was then wound on a wooden drum, mounted on a frame, 
and so con to Folkstone. 

The sk of Folkstone Harbour will illustrate our experiments. From the 
main line of railway a branch, of about a mile in length, descends to the harbour, 
crossing to the station by the swing bridge shown inthe drawing. The telegraph- 
office is the last room in the low range of buildings. next beyond the station. We 
are obliged to avoid the bridge with the wires, since masted vessels have to enter 
the inner harbour; and hence welead them a circuitous coursebehind the Pavilion 
Hotel and the Harbour-house. I erected a pole in the sands just above high water- 
mark, by which I led a wire from the telegraph-office to the margin of the sea. 
On the evening of the 9th, I, for the last time, tested the continuity of the wire, 
placing the drum on the sands and connecting the covered wire with the wire 
led from London; and then, with the ripple at our feet, and by the glare of 
lamps, amid a motley and wondering group of fishermen, seamen, revenue-officers, 
and others, we proved the circuit was good, by holding converse with the clerks at 


Our plan, for the morrow, was to take the drum out in a small boat, somewhat 
in a direct line from the shore, uncoiling and submerging the wire as we went on; 
and there to have remained at anchor, till the time of the arrival of the train from 
pone seh Se ee was to on ha with our “mw to — position shown 
on the right, ving the telegraph apparatus on was to take us on board, 
with the end of the wire. Buttheaspect of nature changed during the night; the 
wind arose, and the sea became so disturbed, that not only would it have been a 
fruitless task for landsmen to have attempted philosophical illustrations on so un- 
stable a theatre as a sees heer on the waves, but it would have been practically 
impossible to have avoided snapping the wire. Instead, therefore, of the ship 
going out to the boat, thelatter went out alone, paying out the wire in its progress, 

to the original plan, and returning with the end to the shore. The wire 

one of the four; it was continued in a direct line from its present 

termination by the gutta-percha wire, which was carried over the pier into the sea, 
and paid out in front of the harbour, and passing in at the mouth of the harbour, it 
at the instrument on the deck of the steamer moored alongside the 
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pier, in phe, place shown in the drawing. Theconditions of the experiment were, 
erefore, all complied with, although the effect was not so striking as if the ship 
should have gone out to receive the end of the wire. 


roca need been arranged that the ph business for this day should be 
on one wire (No. 2), leaving No. 1 at liberty for these experiments. The 


Folkstone end of this wire,as I have said, was joined to the submerged wire, the 
other end of which was also now connected with a single needle instrument on deck, 
and the circuit was completed by an earth-plate dropped overboard. 

These operations were done in presence of our guests, who were now on board ; 
there was no rehearsal,and the wire was meanwhile being buffeted by the waves 
against the pier. I must confess I felt a little uneasy at having called. so many wit- 
nesses so far from their homes to an experiment, which could be but partially tested 
in advance, and the first perfect trial of which would be made publicly. I knew 
‘that.a slight defect of insulation would not have marred the experiment had the two 
miles of submerged wire alone been in circuit, but when to this was added the 
eighty-three miles of wire between the coast and London, I was aware that flaws 
would be fatal. All being ready, I took the handle of the instrument and-made 
the letter'L, the call for London; the acknowledgment of the call was instan- 
taneous; and at forty-nine minutes past noon the first telegraph despatch passed 
beneath the British Channel in direct course to London; it was, “Mr. Walker to 
Chairman,—I am on board the Princess Clementine: Iam successful.” Immediately 
upon this a correspondence was kept up with London. Communications were then 
interchanged with other stations on the main line, and after several hours’ immer- 
‘tion, the wire was drawn up safe ahd:sound. It is now in its place in Merstham 
tunnel, and has been the channel through which all our important despatches have 
since reached London. 

It is very much to be regretted that in France government retains to 
itself the use and control of telegraphs; so that, if even they allowed a 
telegraph-wire to arrive at their coasts, the advantage of saving the 
mere sea-passage of two hours would be by no means adequate to the 
grandeur and expense of the undertaking. There are, however, reasons 
to hope that time and circumstances will gradually lead to a more liberal 
and enlightened policy, and that the establishment of instantaneous eom- 
munication with the continent will one-day leave us the advantages of our 
imsular position, while it will virtually annihilate the interval that lies 
between us and the rest of Europe, or even America itself. 

In England, the electric telegraphs are in the hands of a private com- 
pany, which has a practical monopoly of them; and, as is invariably the 
ease with all monopolies, complaints and remonstrances, well or ill 
founded, are constantly brought against the establishment. 

The Electric Telegraph Company recently proceeded against Messrs. 
Willmer and Smith, agents and correspondents in Liverpool, for calumny. 
Sir F. Thesiger said, upon that occasion, that he could not but admire 
the boldness rather than the prudence of the Electric Telegraph Company, 
in calling the attention of the public to the enormous powers with which 
they were entrusted, and the danger which must result from their abuse. 
The:defendants in this case pleaded that the Electric Telegraph Company, 
in defiance of a section of the act 9th Victoria, c. 44, by which it is in- 
corporated, and which provides against favour and preference in the 
transmission of intelligence, had shown such favour and preference in 
the transmission of intelligence to the Times, as we to the Morning 
Herald. It appeared, from the evidence of the defendants in this case, 
that the electric telegraph was made use of during the late threatened 
rebellion in Ireland for stock-jobbing purposes in a very flagrant manner. 
Upon the other count of preference, the oe to consider 
that as the Times paid the larger sum for such an advantage, that it was 

irly entitled to the same. As the question is still sub judice, nothing 
can be said of it at present than that it shows that, where great 
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“powers are conferred, the abuse of the same cannot be too carefully 
guarded against. | 

The tariff of charges for transmission of telegraphic messages has 
hitherto differed very much, according to the destination of the — 
and was not strictly regulated by distance. The charge, for example, 
from London to er was lately about 6d. a word, while the charge 
between Birmingham and Stafford, a greater distance, was something less 
than 4d.a word. The charge between London and York was 5:4d. per 
word; between London and Edinburgh, 7-8d. per word; and between 
London and Glasgow, 8°4d. per word. The Electric Telegraph Company 
have, however, lately issued a notice, by which apparently one common 
system is to prevail ghout, and the maximum charge for every twenty 
words, for any distance, was, on and after March 11, 1850, to be 10s. 

The room containing the telegraphic instruments is in the upper part 
of the building, to which communication by wires are made from a cellar 
in the lower where the galvanic apparatus is deposited. This 
apparatus consists of a collection of galvanic batteries, having different 

wers, to be used according to the distance to which the message is to 
Fe transmitted. The wires which communicate between this establish- 
ment and the termini of the several railways, are enclosed in leaden 
pipes, which are carried under the streets. ' They are, on emerging from 
these, connected with the wires supported on poles, with which every 
railway traveller is familiar, and by which the communication is main- 
tained with different parts of the country. 

It is found that, by practice, the operations of the telegraphic instru- 
ments are able to communicate about twenty words per minute, being 
nearly at the same rate as ordinary writing. | 

In the chief telegraphic stations in different parts of the seaeeey, 
besides the transmission of private messages, a sort of subscription intel- 
ligence rooms have been opened, where the subscribers can daily and 
hourly obtain in common the general commercial information which is 
most in request; such as the state of the stock and share market, and of 
the money market ; the state of the wind and weather at different 
of the kingdom; shipping and sporting intelligence; the rates of the 
markets of every description, and the general political news of most 
importance. These subscription-rooms are supplied by the establishment 
in London, at which a sort of telegraphic editor prepares from the 
morning papers at an early hour a short abstract of the desired infor- 


mation. 


This, when prepared and written out, is sent up to the instrument- 
room, from whence it is despatched to the various subscription-rooms in 


_Mifferent parts of the country. It arrives there by eight o’clock in the 
- Morning, and is immediately accessible to the subscribers. All news of 
_ adequate im ce is thus diffused over the kingdom literally with the 


of lightning. Any very remarkable event that occurs in London 

is now known almost instantaneously in Edinb 
The provincial journals also profit by this means of obtaining intelli- 
gence, and are tabled to supply in their columns all important news as 


_early as it can be supplied by the London journals. 


The first electric telegraph of any extent completed in England, was 


that between London and Portsmouth. When it was completely finished, 
all — on it were naturally anxious to ascertain whether the electri- 
city 


safely travel through the earth to so great a distance, and 
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whether the connexion was complete. The signal was given from the 
London station, and every eye was fixed upon the needle, but no answer 
was returned; the signal was repeated, but still unsuccessfully ; a third 
time it was tried, and the needles at length began to move; the letters 
were taken down as fast as they were signalled, and the result was— 
“Fast asleep by the fire.” It is needless to say that there was no 
alarum a ed to the apparatus to awaken the drowsy clerk, who, it is 
we -_ was ever afterwards wide awake.—(“ Railway Appliances,” 
p 73. 

Theelectric telegraph is at present more used for railway purposes than 
for any others. Mr. Walker gives, as an illustration of the amount of 
service it may render to a railway, an extract from the message-book kept 
at Tonbridge station, by which it appears, that out of upwards of four 
thousand messages that passed, from the Ist of August to 3lst of Oc- 
tober, 1848, there were—. 


Messages. 
1. Concerning ordinary trains ‘ app : a : . 1,468 
2. ” a eee 
3. ing Carriages, trucks, &c. . . é ; : — 
4. ” Company’sservante .  . . . « « 67 
5. af Engines : ae ; ‘ A : - 150 
6. a Miscellaneous matters . : , ‘ : - 162 
7. Messages forwarded to other stations ae . .. =i 


Pets 68: 5, Sins ee ee 


Special trains (says Mr. Walker) are nowhere really special unless on a 
telegraph railway. My idea of such a train is, that it can be had for the asking, 
and can have a clear course before it. Ona railway like the South-Eastern, whic 
is. the high road between the continent and the capital of the British Empire, 
couriers may arrive from abroad, as indeed they do, at all hours, and without any 
previous notice, and require immediate means of reaching London. Should th 

ine arrive at Folkstone bearing despatches for the morning papers, full o 
eventful news of “wars and rumours of wars,” of tottering thrones and falling 
diadems—and how oft was this the case during the eventful year 1848?—the 
courier need not care at having just missed the train, nor fear being too late in 
London to save the press for the First Edition. If he finds no engine at Folkstone,. 
the telegraph will soon obtain him one from where there is one to spare; and not 
only so, but wher he starts will clear the road before him, and give timely notice 
to the train in advance to move aside and let him pass. Nor need the traveller by 
the previous train have any fear, as otherwise he might, on such a line as this, that 
some ramping, raging engine, conveying a special train, shall rush upon him un- 
awares, with destruction and death upon its wings. The guards in charge of his 
train are well advised by telegraph of what is following in their wake, and they 
know the time and place to move aside and let the coast be clear. Four hundred 
and odd signals in three months will show how greatly the course of special trains, 
and the comfort of their passengers, must be regulated by the telegraph. 


The telegraph not only communicates the plight of distressed trains 
to stations provided with spare locomotive power, it also regulates the dis- 
tribution of engines when any mishap has occurred, requiring a fresh 
TPP: or when any undue call has been made upon the ordinary stock. 

e actual saving in locomotive power, by enabling the number of pilot- 
engines to be reduced, is of itself a most important feature in the economy of 
the electric telegraph. The maintenance and wages for one single engine 
amounts to a larger sum weekly than is required to pay a whole staff of 
telegraph clerks and the mechanics and labourers employed in cleaning 
and repairing the instruments and maintaining the integrity of the line- 
work, so if only one engine is superseded, we have a notable set-off in 
favour of the telegraph :— 
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Is the: Times of the day on which I am writing (says Mr. Walker) is an illus- 
tration of the condition to which a train may be reduced when un by the 
telegraph. A “Constant Reader” has been spending the day at a popular water- 
RMMLASr faubenend cama cues Cote cis teeta ee 
“last ” ‘The train arrived, and when all were seated twenty-seven carriages 
were filled. The engine had rattled on joyously before this addition to its 
load was made; but now it commenced onward with deep asthmatic 
labourings. ‘“ We proceeded,” writes our friend, “at a snail’s pace, stopping, as 
usual, at the various stations until we reached the centre of the long tunnel, where 
we were entirely brought to a stand, and remained almost suffocated by steam and 
smoke for thirty-five minutes, amidst the screams of the women in the second and 


third class who were in total darkness, and sharing with us the fear of 
the next w was considerably overdue, crushing us. . . .”—No very 
pleasant ent assuredly! and he very reasonably asks, in continuation, 


“if the train was too long for one engine, why not have had two?” Ay, there was 
therub. But there was:no getting another then and there. The driver may have 
seen that the great influx of passengers was as much as his engine was — to, 
but he had no see Se it; he must either do his best, or leave some of the pas- 
sengers behind: there was no telegraph to call for help. 

As a contrast to this: the very next day, one of the charitable institutions in 
London gave the children a trip to Tunbridge Wells, and they filled a long special 
train. e engine which brought them from London was not able of itself to take 
them up the incline where the branch (§ 36) leaves the main line at Tonbridge; and 
the pilot-engine was absent on another equally pressing engagement. Quick as 
thought, the Tunbridge Wells engine was ordered by telegraph to come and help; 
and it was ly at the junction even before the train that requiredit. I could 
the book with anecdotes such as these. 

On New Year’s Day, 1850, a catastrophe, which it is fearful to contemplate, was 
averted by the aid of the telegraph. A collision had occurred to an empty train at 
Gravesend; and the driver having leaped from his engine, the latter started alone 
at full speed to London. Notice was immediately given by telegraph to London 
and other stations; and while the line was kept clear, an engine and other arrange- 
ments were prepared as a buttress to receive the runaway. The superintendent of 
the railway also started down the line on an engine; and on passing the runaway, 
he reversed his engine and had it transferred at the next crossing to the up-line, so 
as to be in the rear of the fugitive; he then started in chase, and onovertaking the 
other, he ran into it at speed, and the driver of his engine took possession of the 
fugitive, and all danger was atan end. Twelve stations were passed in safety: it 

Woolwieh at fifteen miles an hour: it was within a couple of miles of 

before it was arrested. Had its been unknown, the mere money 

value of the damage it would have caused might have equalled the cost of the 

whole line of telegraphs. They have thus paid, or in a large part paid, for their 
erection, 

As a contrast to this, an engine some months previously started from New Cross 
toward London. The Brighton Company have no telegraphs; and its approach 
could not be made known. Providentially, the arrival platform was clear; it ran 
in, — the fixed buffer before it, and knocking down, with frightful violence, 
the the parcels office, 


On the 11th of December, 1849, to the great. astonishment of the mer- 
chants and bankers of Paris, three gentlemen appeared on Change in 
that city at half-past one, p.m., having with them 150 copies of the Zimes, 
printed and published in London on the morning of the self-same day ; 
and ‘not only did the Times contain the Paris news up to noon of the 
previous day, but actually the closing prices of the Paris Bourse of the 
previous evening. ) 

The electric ed according to Mr. Walker, contributed in no 
small degree to e Praccvie > ve of this feat :— 


At eight minutes past one a.m., the despatch of 321 words, and the Bourse 
prioen ape to, 55 words, were delivered into our charge at Dover, having 

conveyed thither from Calais, in the ordinary mail boat. In exactl oh mg 
minutes, namely, at forty minutes past one, a correct copy of both these docu- 
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. ments. was handed in by- us to the Times office in London. The despatch 
occupied us eighteen minutes, being at the rate of 17-5°6 words minute; the 
Bourse prices, two minutes. In respect to the latter, the rate is high, because 
the larger portion is anticipated, the mere fluctuations being all that is new. 
There was nothing extraordinary ‘to us in this, quickly as it was accomplished; 
indeed, on the following morning the writer in London was fairly beaten by the 
telegraph,—the words were read off faster than he could make a clean copy of 
them 


The despatch in the Times of 1st January, 1850, was in our possession but 
thirty-nine minutes: it was read at the rate of 17} words per minute. I tried an 
experiment with this despatch on the same day, and while I wrote, the clerk at 
Tunbridge read it from Dover at the rate of 23-3°5 words per minute; signals being 


: 


To one who sees a telegraph in operation for the first time, the 
effect borders on the marvellous ; setting out of the question the fact that 
the needles are caused to move by an individual perhaps a hundred 
miles off :— 

The motion of the needles hither and thither, quicker than the untrained eye 
can follow; the want of all apparent order and rule in their movement; the ring- 
ing of the changes between one and the other, and both; the quiet manner 
_ which the clerk points his needle to the letter EB, in rapid intervals, implying that 

he-understands the word; while to. the uninitiated looker-on, all is wonder, and 
mystery, and confusion; and the rare occurrence of the clerk pointing to x, im- 
plying he did not understand; and, finally, the quiet manner with which the clerk 

8 you, very coolly, as the result of his operations, that “the very pretty girl, 
with bright blue eyes and long curls has sailed for Boulogne in the Princess Cle- 
mentine, now leaving Folkstone Harbour; and that she is accompanied by the tall, 
handsome man, with the dark moustache and military cloak ;” as he tells you this, 
and says, “ Message and answer, forty words, two rates at 10s. 6d., one guin 

rterage a shilling—one pound two,” if you happen to be the papa of the “ot 

lue eyes, you are bewildered, and wish you were an electric current, and could 
be sent after them. 

Some of the phenomena attached to the passage of the electricity alon 
the wires, and particularly in stormy weather, are worth noticing. it 
was imagined by many, when the fearful nature of the electric fluid was 
considered, that the life of the clerks would be endangered by the atmo- 
= electricity being carried into the offices by the wires during thun- 

er-storms; but hitherto, in England at least, no accident or inconvenience 
has happened from this cause. The precaution, however, has been taken 
in this country of placing a pointed wire connected with the earth at every 
winding post, by which the wires are supported above ground; and a 
system of knobs and points is placed at every station to protect the instru- 
ments. In America, Professor Henry states, the wires have frequently 
been struck, and the poles knocked down, along the lines of the railway, 
and a succession of sparks has passed between the two wires for more than 
an hour. 

Occasionally, in England, the fine wire of the coils has been fused, and 
the polarity of the needles has been frequently reversed, or the magnetism 
destroyed, but no further accident has happened. The bells often ring 
violently during a thunder-storm ; and sometimes, though but seldom, the 
lightning tries to send messages for itself, but these have never yet been 
deciphered ! 

The needles are sometimes steadily deflected during calm weather ; and 
generally, if two instruments are connected to wires running severally 
north and south, their needles will point in opposite directions. No effect 
of this kind has, we believe, been ever noticed in the Yarmouth and Nor- 
wich line, where the wires have a direction of east and west. All incon- 
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umbrella behind him at the last station, wished to have it “ telegraphed.” 
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venience from this is very easily remedied by placing a small permanent 
magnet in front of the needles, which restores them to the vertical. Mr. 
Barlow's investigation of this phenomenon establishes its relationship to 
the daily variation of the compass, and throws much light on terrestial 
magnetism. 

Many persons believe that when small birds perch on the wires, they 
are likely to be killed by the shock when the telegraph is worked, and a 
speculative man has ted how long it will be before the thievish 
sparrows are cleared off by this dread-means. That this is not the case, - 
is proved by the fact that many scores of martins may be seen sitting to- 
gether on the wires close to their nests, » a ntly not feeling the slightest 
inconvenience, nor will they be distur y the longest m . 

In America, many birds are killed by atmospheric discharges; and at 
times, Professor Henry states, they are to be seen hanging to the wires 
by theirclaws. But, in England, those found dead have met with their fate 
by flying violently against the wires. On one occasion, a bird was picked 
up which had struck its beak against the wires, and broken its neck. 

In windy weather the wires act like a powerful olian-harp, and make 
a continued humming noise, which is considered to be made by the mes- 
sage as it along, and more than one man has put his ear to the 
post, or climbed it to listen, attributing his want of success to his igno- 
rance of the language used. , 

So wonderful a discovery as the means of conveying information 
silently and invisibly from place to place, is a subject of rath supernatural 


‘interest that we might readily be led to expect some strange effects 


would be produced upon the minds of the uninformed; and, if we are to 
believe all the stories that have been told on the subject, this has been the 
case. 
One man imagined that the wires were hollow, and that papers, on 
which the communications were written, were blown through them. 
Another man, more acute than his neighbours, knowing that sound was 
more readily conveyed through a tube than a penny-post letter, decided 
that they were speaking-tubes. Nay, a man in the north, who one day 
had got near the line, declared that he heard the message “as it went 


_ through them pots” (the insulators). 


A labourer in Lincoln walked three miles to see the man run along the 
wires with the letter-bags. 

Mr. Walker relates as a positive fact, that at Dover an individual pre- 
sented himself at the telegraph-office one afternoon with a sum of money, 
and desired the clerk to send the money itself up to London by i id 
to be forwarded to a certain banker’s. The money was to take up a bill 
due that day, and there was no time to send it by train. He seemed per- 
fectly surprised that it could not be sent. 

At London, a servant in livery came to the office, heated, and out of 
breath, with a small parcel, to be sent by telegraph to a distant a of 
the country. It appears he had instructions to send it by train, but he 
arrived just too late for the train, and, as it was of consequence, he 
thought he should get out of the dilemma and expedite matters by adopt- 


~~ course. . 
t is related in the little book to which we have been so much indebted, 
“Railway Appliances,” that an old gentleman, imagining he had left his 





This was immediately done, and in about a minute the porter told him it 
possibly arrived, and requested him to look out and see. This he 
did, and sure enough it was hanging upon one of the wires. The old 
man was thunderstruck, and hastened away from the spot where such 
“uneanny” practices were going on, for he firmly believed he had left it 
behind him, and that by some trick akin to magic it had been returned. 
We have already had occasion to notice of what great service the 
electric telegraph has proved in many instances in the cause of justice. 
The case of ‘Tawell was peculiarly illustrative of this. An anecdote is ry, 
related of a would-be cunning butcher, who was caught in a similar + 
manner. This man wanted to take his dog with him without paying. 
The railway officials would not allow of this, but he called the dog, and it 
dand of hand ch 
id and off-hand way in which the telegraph performed its duties. He 
Ietehed with his fellow passengers at the “cute? 
“done the railway. They could not ¢elescope him,” he said, “before 
— to Birmingham : 
and on his arrival thought himself lucky in escaping by merel in 
the fare for his four-footed companion. 4 rave * oie 
The fact is, there may be many who are puzzled as to the mode by 
which messages are propagated, and a few so stupid as to imagine that 
solid bodies may be sent, as well as the electro-magnetic fluid; but it is 
probable that there are still far more who as yet have no clear conception 
as to how the electric-telegraph performs its work, and to whom it still 
remains a matter of romance. 
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The butcher, it seems, had no great faith in the 


manner in which he had 


.” In this, however, he was grievously disappointed, 








JULY. 
By J. E. CARPENTER. | 
1 


Ox! welcome is the sunshine } 
Of beautiful July, ' 

And blessed are the green fields i 
It ripens from on high ; 

And lovely are the rivers, 
And glorious the sea,— 

Oh! there is no time like summer-time, 
Wherever we may be! 


Oh! welcome are the treasures 
Of beautiful July ; 
Its gardens gemm’d with flowers, 
Its bright and cloudless sky ; 
Its fruits, and all the fulness 
Of each hill, and dell, and tree ; 
Oh! there is no time like summer-time, 
Wherever we may be! 
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MILITARY EDUCATION. 


A. CONFIDENTIAL circular memorandum was issued during the pre- 
ceding month of May, from the adjutan ral of the forces, to com- 
manding officers of regiments, to the effect’ that lieutenants who are candi- 
dates for promotion subsequent to July, 1851, if stationed in the United 
—— or July, 1852, if abroad, be subjected to an examination 
on following heads: viz., a competent knowledge of geography ; 
ancient and preee Frc history; the first six books of Euelid; the — 
of the circle ; algebra, to quadratic equations, inclusive; the use of loga- 
rithms ; plane etry and mensuration ; besides the purely military 
matters, which of course are not only essential but compulsory for the 
effieacy of the service—more especially the pay and messing of the private, 
the Mutiny Act, and field evolutions—for every subaltern to beeome ac- 

That we are @ purely naval and not a military nation, a perusal of the 
leading political journals of the day, the sentiments both in 
and out of the House, whether at financial reform debates, or the wild 
‘scandalous phantasms” of deluded Chartists, or the rough but pointed 
opinions — from our middle and thinking lower class, will be but 

plainly demonstrated to require further argument. Should the 
reader still be sceptical on. this point, let him make himself thoroughly 
acquainted with the manner of our enlistment for the army, and the rais- 
ing of seamen for our navy, and deduce his own opinion therefrom. 
Taking leave, then, to state, without fear of contradiction, that the pro- 
fession of arms is not generally popular throughout Great Britain, and it 
must be borne in any that. sentiments and opinions that are generally 
received, and have any weight generally throughout our community, do 
not confine themselves to a particular sect or party. Our Saxon origin 
and northern blood, guiding our thoughts into the steady staid channel 
of deliberation ere we act, and guarding us against being the children of 
impulse, and hurling us into anxious efforts; checkered achievements, or — 
sanguinary ambitions—as the Reform Bill, which was not the work of a 
few disappointed men and seditious tailors, or drunken cordwainers, or 
press 1 which was not the spring-head of a cotton-lord, or the iron 
foundries, of Glasgow, diaphonously testify. While the Rebecca riots in 
Wales ; the battle of the cabbage-stalks, where Smith O’Brien extinguished 
himself ; or the folly of the 10th of April, in 1848, still further bear on 
the proposition to prove the reverse. A’ question, then, naturally 
arises, has our army been hitherto officered? and we may safely, 
we trust, say, by two classes of society: men who are endowed 
by fortune with a few of the riches and plenty of this world, and 

o would rather prefer the change and excitement of such a pro- 
fession to listlessly slumbering away an existence among the fleeting 
pleasures of a life in Rotten-row, or at the Opera; or yet men who are 
not so et Samm ng by either education, Eroepests or preferments, to fit 
them for ei the church, the bar, or the warehouse. Still hitherto 
these men have been found sufficient for their exigency, as the Peninsula, 
Waterloo, or the banks of the Sutlej, very forcibly testify. 

Epucation is now the cry! A sound and good military education is 
no doubt in the highest degree desirable, but this advantage can only be 
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bought at a hea ice, varying from two to four hundred pounds a year; 
and this Pichon sey a space of—say seven years, fea thie so age 
of nine to sixteen; and, allowing this, then it is not probable that a 
thoughtful parent will sink so much capital, never to be again realised, 
by putting his son in the army, where, instead of a interest back 
for that already invested, as in the bar or church, &c., he has to sink 
more for his ‘son to receive back interest equivalent to his commission- 
money only, and equally obtainable by simply placing the same sum in the 
funds, or at mortgage; while the youth, if he has the talents and edu- 
cation now for the first time required of himn—Euclid, history, mensura- 
tion, fortification, &c., will sarely be enabled to earn something by his 
pen or his head in another profession, where no investment is required. 

Formerly, men were obinsted at Eton, Harrow, Westminster, or 
Rugby; they received good, sound learning. They were well read up 
in classies, history, and geography; and, chiefly, they were taught to be 
gentlemen, to have honouralé feelings, and a just appreciation of morality 
and religion, while their more unfortunate compeers in a regiment, whose 
fathers were unable to obtain for them so inestimable a boon, were _— 
to’ content themselves with a good practical knowledge of the Engli 
language and mathematics; but it was just this blending together of the 
different systems and opinions that made the British army what it is— 
the finest in the world. Now, with the rapid strides of reform, our old 
scholastic institutions must be knocked upon the head, and new mili 
colleges established, where alone only those subjects required for exami- 
nation need be taught. This reformation, no doubt, will benefit a small 
portion of the army—the exceptions to the rule; but the great mass, who 
may have been well educated hitherto at our public schools or universities, 
will only be deteriorated by such a plan; for we boldly assert that our 
officers are far from being the uneducated persons certain small wits and 
facetious writers endeavour to portray them, and, perchance, were they 
pitted against their satirisers, would easily refute their silly arrogance and 
pedantry by their sound sense and the enlightened views, which a wan- 
dering and cosmopolitan life have given them. 

A man who has spent the best part of his life as a subaltern, who 
may have cheered on the charger, or led the forlorn hope, is not to be 
promoted now, because he is not well “ up” in conic sections, or the pro- 
perties of the circle; while his more academic brother, who has never left 
the dépdt, is to have the company, because, while the one has braved the 
enemy's fire, the frightful climate, or the hardships of campaign, the other 
has been devoting his time in the still security of peace to Vauban or 
Hatton in his barrack-room in a country town. And we should therefore 
surmise few will be so ster stevie conan @ have their profession to look to 
for bread—as to risk the prime of life on such an uncertain calling, to be 
“spun” or “ plucked” at the eleventh hour, not because they were wanting 
in the essentials of that profession, but because they cannot compete 
with a professor, or sage, on trigonometry and logarithms. 

The regulation-price of an ensigncy is 4502, of a cornetey 840%; and 
' this: gradually rises until a lieutenaut-coloneley amounts to 6175/. in the 
cavalry, and 4540/. in the infantry; and for the sinking of these sums 
they receive somewhere about the interest of a good mortgage. Should 
_ .@ heutenant-colonel be included in a brevet as full colonel, he loses his 

purchase-money for ever; but in lieu thereof receives the appointment of 
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a regiment—somewhere about 500/. a year; but should an officer wish 
to sell, and he cannot obtain a medical certificate to the effect that he is 
in a perfect state of health, he is compelled to serve on until he dies or 
is convalescent, when, if the former, however many his ties, or however 
poor may be his friends, his commission-money reverts to the crown! 
Surely, this is a frightful consideration, and loudly calls for repeal, if 
ever thought and kindness, by our Commons, is to be vouchsafed to those 
t defenders of our hearths who have left parents, homes, or chil- 
n, to brave the storms, the enemy, and the climate, for their country ! 
But, in the sums above-mentioned, do not let it be supposed that they 
are all an unfortunate officer has to pay down for his commissions; those 
sums are designated by officers as “ regulation” price, while an almost 
equal sum is paid as ‘‘extra money;” inclusive of extra money and 
ion, a lieutenant-colonel pays about 13,000/. for his command. 
It is a fearful ban to the army, but unfortunately without any apparent 
remedy, The authorities have issued the most stringent orders on that 
head a pase 67 of the Queen’s Regulations), while the govern- 
ment have done all in their power—as Act 49 Geo. III., chap. 126, 
sect, 7, forcibly proclaims—to prevent the same; but there the evil 
stands, has grown to a fearful extent, and is still growing. A. received 
from B. the extra money, and therefore B. expects it from C., and C. in 
his turn from D. It is not an evil of to-day, but of times long gone by. 
Under these circumstances, if a man receives such an education—as he 
must do to pass an examination, which is almost on a par with the “little- 
go” of the universities—he will require better pay for ‘his labour, for 
common sense will go hand-in-hand with learning; and if he does not 
receive it, he will turn to another profession, where at least he reeeives 
a trifling per-centage for the wear and tear of not only body, but mind 
when so many are open to the proficient minds, which officers 
must have under the new régime. The cavalry and infantry will 
of course require to be placed on the same footing as the artillery and 
marines, where there is not a stricter examination than the one now 
required for the other branches of the service, where promotion goes 
without purchase, with a comfortable retiring pension of full pay, with 
pk a “snug berth” attached to the same; while the other —the 
cavalry and infantry—if they do retire on half pay, half their commis- 
sion-money is sunk, and their only appointments are barrack-masterships 
or brigade-majorships ! 

Without wishing to impugn the acknowledged loyalty of the British 
subject, nevertheless, when trade is bad, provisions dear, anarchy abroad, 
a Chartism rife, we should be fearful and sorry, indeed, to see the per- 
son of our gracious Queen confided to the charge of ‘the people” alone, 
except her faithful Guards were in ambush hard by to ensure her safety. 
“ The English mob is as brave as that of any other country,” observed 
his Grace the Duke of Wellington, at a dinner of the Coldstream Guards, 
in allusion to revolutions abroad and peace at home. True: but our 
army are firmer in principle towards their Queen and country, and 
totally unstained by political theories or fanatical prejudices. And 
while the chasseur or infantry of France greedily devours the Presse, the 
National, or the Voix du Peuple, and loudly discourses the progress 
of Socialism, the election of Monsieur Eugéne . or the firm opposition 
and democracy of the Mountain, the British grenadier, or dragoon, 
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takes up a paper simply to read the last murder, or “The Narrative of 
Law and Crime;” and cares no more whether a freetrader or a protec- 
tionist is elected for a free and enlightened borough in about as equal a 
ratio as. the Frenchman is interested therein. Politics in the army are a 
dead letter. Whence, then, does it arise? Are the English soldiers of a 
different class, or material than those of other countries?—Surely not! 
But the British army is officered by gentlemen of wealth and means, who 
have a stake in the country at large, and who, imperceptibly even to 
themselves and to the public, also, set an example of firmness and adhesion 
to the cause of loyalty, obedience, and contentment. 

Shall we still continue to have our army officered by such men is too 
fearful a question to agitate at present, until we see whether this new 
order is to be carried out verbatim et literatim, or whether, in the words 
of an author—who, perchance, wrote the greatest sham of all—it is a 
“‘ great sham”—an imposture! Educate the officer; let him pass an exa- 
mination previous to entering the service; let him have a good practical 
and general education; let him be a good linguist and a good mathema- 
tician; but, for Heaven's sake, do not let us turn the army into a hu 
overgrown school-room. Let there be an after-examination, as proposed in 
the Commons, but let it be purely on military heads ; let us examine our 
officers, but let it only be to try if. they know their duty as soldiers, and 
not their aptitude for a master’s degree, a D.D., or royal professor, or the 
consequences may be worse than short-sighted visionaries can now see, 
and the dogmatic theories of the school-room of yesterday may be the 
leading articles and constitutional philosophies of the barrack-room to- 
morrow, until question upon question will arise, and our army become 
one vast arena for argument and discussing the social rights of man. 

The military education question has been already mooted in the House 
by the honourable member for Windsor, and parried in true senatorial 
style by the secretary at war. All, however, is undecided; nothing is yet 
settled, and we are to look forward to 1852; during which time, as the 
Seikhs are quiet, the Greek question so santtrewr I entangled as to be 
nothing better than a useless hank of silk, and consequently “ ordered to 
lie” in a corner—the Russian bear too poor to wage war, and the Gallic 
cock quite enough to attend to without meddling in foreign affairs—the 
officer and soldier must therefore turn to the sacrifice of Minerva; and under 
the surveillance of the barrack-schoolmaster prove by what problem of Euclid 
the square of the 62nd was formed at Sobraon, or the ch the Scotch 
Greys made at Waterloo! With the reply, then, of the secretary of war 
before our eyes, with the acknowledged sound sense and able discernment 
of the majority of our nation before our minds, we have little fear but that 
the whole matter will, ere 1852, die a natural death, and will be consigned 
to the ‘“‘ tomb of the Capulets,” with the thousand and one other sa 
tasms that are daily springing up around us; and that the grand educa- 
tional question in the army is but a semblance or a blind to arrest the 
delirious clamours of Bright, Cobden, and Co., or the frothy nothings 
of stump orators. 
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THE CORPSE CANDLES. 


BY M&S. ACTON TINDAL. 


“Dougal Lindsay was the last Minister of Glenorchy. His name is associated also 
aah canal ee pao beiw So a re Saldanieeine ceapenaie and bower, craig or 

nthe Highland Glens, s ing ~ gossamer threads on the breeze of tradition.” Mr. 

mere leaning one evening over the e of his churchyard, and saw suddenly two 


litle lignts rise from the ground, cross the h, and road, and river, ascend the hill, and 
Nght, and all'roturned ty the same path to th od aga pe sovomanaied bys Tied sed oes 

an u same e chure 

in the place of the Mac Nichols, of Ard “= of whom the last interred were 
two infant ch by aman who, with all his family, as in health, Not long after, 
however, the minister was called to attend his sick bed. agg pane yd es e the 
children on the spot where the lights had risen me ee . Mr. Lindsay had seen the 
corpse-candles.—* Lives of the Lindsays,” vol. ii., p. 173. 


Wirnovtrt sign or sound, from the chilly ground 
They rise o’er the white mist’s waves— 

Those lights had birth in the deeps of earth, 
They flit from two little graves. 

A child lay lone, in each bed of stone, 
Through many a silent year, 

Till a mystic beam, with sudden gleam, 
Lit their dark and narrow bier; 

And the infants ’woke at the kindling stroke, 
And passed with lamps alight; 

For a summons dread—from the kindred dead— 
To the Quick went forth that night ! 


O’er brake and briar the heatless fire, 
And its unseen bearers go! i 
Oh! mark the way of that pallid ray, 
*Tis the path of coming woe ! 
The murmur hushes in the nodding arene 
As the little spirits pass ; : 
The owls look out, with startled shout, 
And the moles slink ’neath the grass ; 
When the moon shines bright we lose the light, 
But with steady pace it goes, 
Through the wild cat’s lair, by the frightened hare, 
Where the poisonous hemlock grows— 
Where hang o’erhead the berries red, 
And the nightshade’s purple flowers; 
And fungi rank grow dark and dank, 
In their moist and mouldy bowers— 
Where the arum rears its fotid spears, 
And a corpse-like odour pours ; 
O’er the mossy grass of the green morass, 
And the high and heathery moors. 








The Corpse Candles. 


The ivory cup was folded up 
Of the water-lily white, 

Unscorch’d its hue, yet those flames of blue 
O’er its petals pass’d that night! 

The errant beams, o’er the running streams, 
Fiit swift from brink to brink; 

And I saw beneath the waters seethe, 
And before the wan fire shrink. 

Those little lamps, by the gipsy camps, 
In the village lane have past; 

Before one door, their wanderings o’er, 
They pause awhile at last. 

The scent of flowers through the midnight hours 
Intensely sweet had been, 

The mignonette and the red stock met, 
By the woodbine’s bower of green. 

Up the branches light of the clematis white 
The ghostly lustre crept; 

The tendrils quiver’d, the blossoms shiver’d, 
And a shower of dewdrops wept— 

Through the arbeil trees the trembling breeze 
In mournful numbers sighed, 

While the corpse-lights stole, they had found their goal, 
Through a lattice opened wide. 


They shone again—though the summer rain 
On the live leaves pattered fast, | 

With a stronger blaze o’er the flow’ry maze 
Of the trellis down they past. 

For between the two wan beams of blue, 
Was a Third and larger Light; 

With a funeral’s pace to the burial-place 
They glided through the night. 


On that day week, in sorrow meek, 
Went a widow gathering rue, 
And the fragrant spray of the rosemary, 
And the lavender darkly blue: 
And a new grave rose ere evening’s close, 
Beneath the churchyard sod; 
And the sire was laid in the yew-tree’s shade, 
Where his Infants sleep in God. 
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ANATOLE DE SALIS. 
CHapTer X. 


In all countries are to be found two great political distinctions : parties 
and opinions are everywhere mainly divided between Reformers and Con- 
servatives, Whigs and Tories; that is, between some who consider the 
existing laws to be defective and endeavour to modify them, and others 
who are satisfied with the established institutions and uphold them as they 
are. Besides these, there is generally a faction of Radicals, who advocate 
democratical principles, and would subvert the whole political and social 
system of the state. 

At the time when Anatole de Salis arrived in London, these three 
egg had undergone a most unprecedented complication in England. 

he Whigs and Radicals had been, during several years, united; but not- 
withstanding this coalition or fusion of interests, they were together 
weaker than the Conservatives. The latter had, therefore, been in office 
for some time, until about three years before our story commences, when 
the head of the Conservative government deemed it advisable to make 
certain important changes in the laws, which were at variance with the 
most vital principles of his party. A great number of his followers, there- 
fore, disavowed his policy and opposed him, producing thus an over- 
whelming majority against the cabinet by voting with the Whig-Radicals. 
The ministry then resigned; but the stanch Conservatives, who now 
assumed the title of Protectionists, were unable to form a government, and 
the Whigs came into power. The new ministers followed out the schemes 
of their predecessors, which had been so obnoxious to the old party, and they 
consequently obtained the support of the former advisers of the Crown. 

Three parties, therefore, existed: the Whig-Radicals, or ministerial 
faction; the Protectionists, or opposition ; and the adherents of the ex- 
premier, who may be called the Conservative Whigs, siding with the 
cabinet. The numerical strength of each in the House of Commons was, 
in most divisions, about a hundred and fifty voting with the Protectionists ; 
as many more with the Whig-Radicals; and nearly a hundred with the 
Conservative Whigs. In the House of Lords, the Whigs generally had a 
small majority of the peers present; but the ministry could turn the 
balance by the use of proxies, or by bringing voters to London who occu- 
pied high offices under them elsewhere. 

An administration was thus in power, which owed its existence to the 
division of the opposite party, and not to the sympathy of the nation; for 
it had altogether lost, if indeed it ever possessed, public confidence. In 
fact, its utter inefficiency as a government was admitted at all hands. 
But it remained in tranquil occupation of office, in consequence of the 
continued and ever-widening disunion of the Conservatives, who, had they 
been united, might have turned out the ministry and reassumed the direc- 
tion of public affairs whenever they liked. 

The Protectionists had, therefore, entailed on the country three years 
of Whig-Radical misrule, which still continued when the incidents of 
Anatole’s career, now described, took place. They had, to use a French 
expression, which it is not easy to render so aptly in Euglish, “‘tiré les 
marrons du feu pour les autres;” they had played thei adversaries’ game, and 
put the winning cards into their opponents’ hands. But they had preserved 
their consistency and had been true to the great cause, for the support of 
which they had been returned as representatives in the House of Commons. 
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The Whig-Radicals were the same as they had ever been; strong in 
theory, and weak in practice; loud in the promulgation of the hackneyed 
doctrines of political economy, and most unsuccessful in their management 
of the political interests of the nation. They exultingly enjoyed the pre- 
rogatives of power, which they had done nothing to attain or deserve, and 
they laughed in their sleeves when exercising them merely in virtue of 
the division of their former antagonists. 

The Conservative Whigs were more Whigs than Conservatives, for 
they conserved nothing, and they lent their hands to the progressive and 
systematic destruction of all the institutions which made England great. 
They were kept together by their unbounded reliance on the talents and 
long experience of their distinguished leader, and by the sanguine hope 
that he must soon come into power again. They attempted to justify the 
desertion of their old principles by the sophistical expediency of keeping 
the ministry in office until it should fall to pieces from its own constituent 
weakness, and they expected that many of the Protectionists would then 
join them on account of their inability to form a strong cabinet among 
themselves. They, therefore, voted in a manner which secured the con- 
tinuance of the Whig- Radicals at the helm of the state, calculating on their 
being sooner or later utterly worn out, and then they anticipated an aug- 
mentation of their party by the defection of many who must lose aa 
dence in the reigning faction, whilst others might come over to them from 
the ranks of the Protectionists in consequence of the supposed impossibi- 
lity of an administration being formed exclusively of that party. They 
reckoned, indeed, on the co-operation and alliance of most of the latter, 
who were not personally hostile to their leader; and he would, in their 
opinion, be thus enabled to combine a stronger cabinet than had been seen 
in this country for many years. They firmly believed that the Whig- 
Radical government could not hold together much longer, as it was visibly 
falling asunder, and the only result, according to their prognostications, 
must be the return to power of the former prime-minister, with the support 
of his own party and the more moderate and unprejudiced members of the 
other two. This was all very well; and they could also boast of possess- 
ing among them a richer assemblage of administrative ability and expe- 
rience than existed either in the ranks of the Protectionists or in those of 
the Whig-Radicals; but they had wofully lost caste in the country, for 
they had been in the highest possible degree and to the most shameless 
extent inconsistent with their former avowed policy, and unfaithful to their 
pledges. 

There was much personal feeling between the different parties, for the 
former leader of the Conservatives had declined the allegiance of an am- 
bitious aspirant at office, who then threw the weight of his consummate- 
genius and great usefulness as a speaker in the House of Commons into the 
opposite scale; and violent animosity was necessarily produced on all sides. 

In the meantime, every measure that was brought forward by the 
ministry was dependent on the support of the Conservative Whigs; for 
the Whig-Radicals could carry nothing unaided by them; and the process, 
by which the more vigorously contested bills became the laws of the land, 
was indeed most singular. One instance will suffice to illustrate it. 

-The cabinet proposed the abolition of the Navigation Laws. This inno- 
vation in one of the great systems which conferred on England maritime 
and commercial pre-eminence, met with a decided feeling of opposition in 
the country, evinced at public meetings, and attested by numerous peti- 
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tions. against it. The majority which it had obtained in the House of 
in its early stage was diminished in its later progress, and the 
increasing distaste with which it was manifestly viewed prognosticated 
badly for ministerial triumph. Extreme measures became necessary, for 
the cabinet was in danger: they threatened to resign. This alarmed a 
number of the members of the lower house, as they knew that a dissolution 
of parliament—consequent on a change of ministry—would be fatal to 
them personally, by depriving them of seats which they could not reason- 
ably expect to regain at a general election ; and it intimidated many of 
the peers, who considered the actual state of Europe at the time to be such 
as rendered it imperative on them to do everything in their power to 
obviate a great and disastrous crisis, which might be produced in Great 
Britain by a resignation of the government under existing circumstances. 
The bill was, therefore, passed by the Whig-Radicals, with the aid of the 
Conservative Whigs, the self-interested voters of the lower, and the panic- 
stricken members of the upper house; and the cabinet thus obtained a 
new lease of power. 
The Whig-Radicals had governed the British empire for upwards of three 
years. The agricultural interests were seriously depressed in England; 
branch of the social and political condition of Ireland was in a state 
of complete disorganisation ; a diminution in our foreign trade had taken 
place to the amount of seven millions sterling since they had been in 
office; our colonies were either utterly ruined, or in open insurrection ; 
and our finances were so much impoverished by them, that a surplus 
revenue of between three and four millions sterling—which they found 
in the exchequer—had been exchanged for a deficit of equal amount. 
Able-bodied pauperism among the working classes had increased to the 
appalling degree of not less than seventy-four per cent., and the country 
was in a state of rapidly progressive decay. Famished immigrants from 
Ireland poured into the English.and Scotch western ports, bringing with 
them their destitution and their helplessness to overcharge the already 
utted market for labour. The government did nothing to encourage 
ir emigration to Canada or Australia, which would have been advan- 
tageous to the country, to the colony, and to themselves: and a poor-law 
was given them, by which the unwelcome- intruders on a hopelessly de- 
pressed market could only change their miserable condition by becoming 
the wretched inmates of a workhouse, or the starving recipients of insufhi- 
cient out-door relief. Rash speculations had been encouraged amongst 
capitalists by insane legislation. Ruin and despair pervaded the empire. 
And what remedial measures did they bring forward? Incredible as it 
may appear, the Whig-Radical government could invent no other expedient 
than an increased taxation. 

“ Where are the two millions per week,” cried the agricultural popula- 
tion to their rulers, “‘ which you promised would:acerue from the repeal of 
the corn laws ?” 

“ Where are the incalculable advantages,” shouted the merchants and 
manufacturers, “which you said would be derived from free trade ?” 

And echo answered—“ Where ?” 

Time had yet to show the results of their more recent measures, but 
three years’ experience had amply demonstrated the total failure of their 
earlier invovations. Let us take their first bill, for instance: it was 

in to benefit our sugar colonies. What has been its ultimate 
effect ? Simply this—they have been ruined, and the slave trade has been 
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stimulated by it. And then the great legislative change in the corn laws, 
how had that worked? Bread had, doubtless, beeome cheaper; but what 
did that avail if the labourer could not.earn wages to purchase it? And 
the vaunted:tariff? The comparatively undiminished value of cattle was 
exultingly held up as one proof of its success; but it could not be ex- 
that foreign countries should have a ready supply of live-stock to 
pour into England immediately. When they have had time to produce 
them, native cattle will no longer be able to compete with those of foreign 
growth, aud land must cease to yield a remunerative return in that way. 
The necessary consequences are ruin to the landed interests ; but the fact, 
that Great Britain is essentially an agricultural country, seemed to have 
been lost sight of. The Whig-Radicals, in fact, denied this axiom, and 
contended that commerce and manufactures formed the wealth and true 
penity of the nation. Be it so: had free trade benefited them at 
east? In the years 1845 and 1846, the average value of exports from 
England was fifty-nine millions five hundred thousand pounds sterling, 
and in 1848, they were no more than fifty-three millions ; our traders and 
workmen had, therefore, received six millions and a half less for the 
roduce of their labour. Was this success ? 

Such was the species of legislation which our best interests had been 
a prey to. That the Whigs should have followed it, was not to be won- 
dered at, for nothing better could have been expected from them ; but that 
their predecessors in office, the former conservative government, should 
have given it their support was, indeed, matter for astonishment to wiser 
men than Anatole de Salis. Their motive may have been to prevent a 
change of ministry until a brighter era should open for England ; but, in 
the meantime, her constitution was shaken to its very foundations, and 
the country was saddled with bad laws. It is not right to do evil that 

may come of it. An alliance, too, of Conservatives with Radicals, 
to bolster up the Whigs, is not a very creditable combination. Indeed, 
the Radicals were more to be respected than they were, for their old 
principles were at least not forsaken; they also supported the Whigs, it 
is true, but they did not fail to remind them occasionally of their own 

ies. They continued to make their annual motion for universal 
suffrage, short parliaments, vote by ballot, equal electoral districts, no 
property qualification, and ent of representatives. 

We said that the Whigs and Radicals had united against the 
common enemy, the real Conservatives; but they did not agree on these 

ints.. The Radicals, in proposing their subversive schemes, jomed the 
Protectionists in declaring that the nation had been deceived in the three 
great measures which had been adopted for the amelioration of their 
condition—emancipation, reform, and free-trade. But their desired in- 
novations had an undeniable tendency to encourage the pernicious and 
anarchical doctrines of democracy and socialism, which were not generally 
liked in England; and they were negatived on the last occasion in the 
House of Commons by a majority of 222 to 13. 

One of their principal theories was, that “ taxation without representa- 
tion is tyranny.” But the civil and constitutional rights of an English- 
man are such as no slave enjoys; and, although many have no vote, they 
have freedom of opinion fe of expressing it, their persons and property 
are sacred from the attacks of arbitrary authority, and the English possess 
to the fullest degree every kind of temperate liberty which can be con- 
ducive to their welfare. . 
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This, therefore, was the political state of Great Britain, when Anatole 
de Salis came to England; He made it his wus he and, as he advanced 
in information, his astonishment also increased; for, of a truth, nothing 
could be more singular than the combinations which had arisen. 


Caapter XI. 


WHEN the business was over at the French embassy, on the day 
after his evening party, Monsieur de St. Evremont told his secretary 
that a speech on some of the diplomatic relations of England was ex- 
pected from Mr. Sheridan in a few days, and that it would be necessary 
to report on it to their government; tn added, that, although it would 
be seen in the newspapers of the following morning, still, it would be de- 
sirable that some one belonging to the embassy should be present, in order 
that they might inform the minister of foreign affairs in Paris of the im- 
pression which it might produce. Anatole at once volunteered to attend 
at the House of Commons, if the ambassador could arrange for his admis- 
sion to the gallery; and this having been settled, he left the office, to 
call on Madame de St. Evremont. 

He had determined to keep a strict watch over his feelings with 
regard to her, and at once to avoid meeting her again as soon as he 
should discover the existence of any real danger to him in the enjoyment 
of her society. By making this compromise with his conscience and his 
better sense, he unwisely sipped the intoxicating and poisonous draught, 
which he ought to have Sahel from his lips when he became aware of the 
bitter dregs it contained, and he indulged his craving for sympathy to the 
imminent peril of his peace of mind for life. The poor moth fluttered 
round the flame, which threatened at every moment to consume it. 

Amalia appeared to be fatigued and languid. She scarcely raised 
herself from the chaise longue as Anatole entered, and, pointing to a 
seat, she resumed her attitude of listless repose. She was a person who 
habitually emancipated herself from the conventional forms of society. 
She seemed to be often in a state of complete absence of mind, but it was 
not, as in some people, the effect of want of thought or vacancy of ideas, 
for she apparently fixed her attention on surrounding objects by a 
vigorous effort to drag her musing spirit from the oppression of a burden 
too heavy for it; and this constant struggle with herself imparted a tone 
of eccentricity to her conversation, and an appearance of singularity 
to her manners, which rendered them only more attractive and fasci- 
nating. 

For @ minute or two neither of them spoke, and the longer this 
silence endured, the more embarrassing it became to the agitated young 
man, who now felt the foolhardiness of his previous confidence in his own 

of p . He could not conceal from himself that it would be 
right to shun this dangerous and alluring contact; but he had no more 
er over himself when in the presence of Amalia, than if he had really 
orfeited the human prerogative of free agency. 

There are beings in this world who usurp a degree of ascendancy over 
others, as if unconsciously, and without any definite title to such an 
influence having been arrogated. They seem neither to seek nor to 
desire it, but it is conceded to them, undisputed, and as an involuntary 

It is not the attraction of anperior intellect, or of profound 
thought, for great abilities are frequently repulsive; it is derived from 























































that halo which strong and deep feeling never fails to shed around its 
victim. As the sun is considered by some philosophers to be a cold and 
opaque body, enveloped in a luminous and glowing atmosphere, the 
persons thus endowed are generally themselves unhappy, although they 
sess the power of conferring on others the greatest sum of felicity 
which the lawful indulgence of the affections can bestow. They rarely 
e in the delightful sentiments they inspire, and to feel, with them, 
is to suffer. Amalia de St. Evremont thus appeared to be indifferent to 
everything and to all who surrounded her; yet many that had enjoyed 
her intimacy had first been warmed, then scorched, by the vivid rays 
which herself, apparently unaware, darted from the impenetrable recesses 
of her ardent soul. 

At length she roused herself, and with a visible effort shook off the 
subjugating lassitude that weighed her down. After sighing painfull 
and deeply, she slowly raised her eyes, and fixed them on Anatole, with 
a mingled expression of curiosity and sympathy. 

“Vous étes triste, Monsieur de Salis. I have been thinking most 
seriously about you this morning—and I have a plan for you. Pray 
conquer that mournful state of discouragement into which you have 
fallen on discovering the real nature of the career that has opened before 
you. Be brave and firm; and rather face the difficulties of your profes- 
sion than deprive your mother of the hopes which are centred in you, by 
rashly throwing up your appointment.” 

Anatole listened with the most tender gratitude to these kind words, 
and could only reply by broken and incoherent attempts to thank his 
lovely adviser. 

‘Did we not say that we should be friends ?’’ interrupted Amalia; 
“we must, therefore, banish henceforth all formal phrases,—and let us 
talk calmly and reasonably on the subject of your career.” 

Poor Anatole !—there was not much either of calm or of reason about 
him at that moment. But gradually he was drawn from his absorbing 
sensations by the charm of the very conversation which caused his trouble 
of mind, and he began to weigh the meaning of the words which he had 
hitherto listened to as the sound of sweet music, but without defining their 

rt. 

“Place the question in plain terms,” she continued ; “ your straight- 
forward honesty of heart is alarmed at the duplicity which is often practised 
in the diplomatic profession. You think it wrong ever to deviate in the 
slightest degree from the path of rigid truth, and you shrink from the sin 
and dishonour of a falsehood. You suppose from what you have seen and 
heard during the few days that you have been here, that your functions as 
secretary to my husband will require of you the sacrifice of your feelings of 
honest pride and self-respect, and that you will be expected to exercise 
the mean arts of the spy and thedeceiver. Well, Ido not deny that there 
is much of that sort of unworthy manceuvring employed in the transaction 
of diplomatic business; but, at the same time, I see no reason why double- 
dealing should be inseparable from success in this profession,—and, were 
I in your place, I would not relinquish the opening which has now been 
offered you in life, especially under circumstances such as those which you 
described to me last night as being yours, without first proving beyond the 
possibility of a doubt at present or of a regret in future, that the fulfilment 
of your official duties cannot in any way be realised except by your descend- 
ing to the conduct which is so repugnant to your nature.” 
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“T have quite made up my mind,” he replied, now wholly intent on 
the subject thas disti laid before him, “and I have firmly resolved 
that no consideration in the world shall ever induce me to act voluntarily 
in a manner which my conscience condemns; and the evident displeasure 
which was felt by Monsieur de St. Evremont, in consequence of m 

having answered Lord Pedlingston’s questions candidly and truthfully, 
was a sufficient proof of the absolute incompatibility of such a resolution 
with the species of services which will be expected of me. I may also tell 
you that even last might he wished me to act as I can never consent to do.” 

“ How?—What happened last night ?”’ 

“ Monsieur de St. Evremont instructed me to provoke a conversation 
on political subjects for the purpose of repeating it to him.” 

* And what did you answer to that?” 

“T said nothing, for I did not wish to declare my intentions precipi- 
tately.”’ 

“ You did wisely.” 

“ But is it right im me to deceive my superior by allowing him to sup- 

even for a single moment, that I mean to receive my salary and in- 
trude myself on his confidence, when I am not disposed to perform the 
services he requires of me in return?”’ 

“No, it is certainly not right to appear to agree to do what you have 
determined on avoiding. That would be a breach of trust, and would be 
as little honourable and upright as the other course. But as yet you have 
not committed yourself to any line of conduct, and, before taking so 
serious a step as resigning your appointment or announcing to your 
superior that you will not follow his instructions, you are in my opinion 
fully entitled to take sufficient time for reflection.” 

“It appears to me, however,” said Anatole, “that but little reflection 
is necessary to convince me that I cannot meet the views of Monsieur de 
St. Evremont. And then, I see that it is a very-difficult profession, and I 
fear that Iam not fitted for it. In short, my talent does not lie that way.” 

“All habit, I can assure you,” answered Amalia; “diplomacy is a mere 
knack,—a sort of legerdemain,—and it is not so deep a study as you might 
suppose. When you get into,the way of it, yau will find it perfectly easy, 
and you will soon place yourself on a level with, if not above, those who 
seem to you at present to be so very profound and skilful. As for my 
husband, whom you say it will not be possible for you to serve under, he 
will not mind the means provided you attain the end which he desires. If 

can do so without swerving from right priaciples, he will not complain; 
and he will be quite as well satisfied as if you were to follow his own foot- 
steps.” 

“Tf I could serve Monsieur de St. Evremont to his perfect satisfaction,” 
said Anatole, “without acting against my own conscience, I should have 
no further scruples. But how is that possible? He tells me, for in- 
stance, to talk to Mrs. Sheridan, and to repeat to him anything she may 

If I decline doing so, I might as well resign at once.” 

“T do not see that,” replied Amalia; “ for all Secretaries of Legation 
are not necessarily employed in that way. Indeed, I have known man 
who did nothing, and could do nothing else, but copy letters and | 
gentlemanly in society.” 

“ And how could r bring Monsieur de St. Evremont to expect nothing 
more from me than to act as his amanuensis? ft is impossible; because, 
if I explain my motives, he will tell me and report to head-quarters that 
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I am not fit for the profession; and I never wonld speak to him on the 
subject without being perfectly frank and open with him.” 

“It might be done,” said Amalia; “1 would undertake to succeed in 
obtaining that for you. But now that I think of it, I do not like the 
idea. It would be a more worthy line of conduct for you to do your 
duty, and to please him also.” 

“You mean my duty towards the government; but what would then 
become of my duty to myself ?” 

“Combine them.” 

“ How?” 

“ Not by falling back on the position of an insignificant employé ; for 
then you would never rise, and you must avail yourself of your personal 
advantages.” 

‘*T fear,” said Anatole, shaking his head, “that any personal advan- 
tages, which you are good enough to say I possess, stand more in my way 
than otherwise.” 

* How so?” asked Amalia, in her turn. 

“ Why, if I did not know the English language, for instance, and if 
Monsieur de St. Evremont had not conceived a favourable opinion of my 
intelligence, he would never have thought of making me useful to him in 
the manner which I object to so much.” 

‘“* Now, listen to me, Monsieur de Salis, and do not be distressed by 
anything I may say, as you were last. night.” 

“ There it is,” cried Anatole; “I am positively quite unfit to associate 
with any one in this world. I wish to be sincere; but, if I were to sa 
that I was not distressed, and to tell you what my thoughts really were 
when I appeared to you to be so, you would probably be offended 
with me.” 

Madame de St. Evremont looked at him for a moment in silence and 
with a fixed gaze, which he could not sustain; and he blushed. 

‘“ Revenons a nos moutons,” said she. 

Anatole blushed still more deeply ; for he thought he perceived some- 
thing of raillery in her tone, and he was piqued. 

“ If I am one of the sheep you allude to 
ag was interrupted by Amalia, who laughed and held out her hand to 
“ Allons done,” said she playfully, “ne nous brouillons pas,—faisons. la 

ix.” 

Anatole took her hand, inwardly regretting that he had given way 
first to the impulse of sincerity, and then to a movement of ill-humour. 

“ Well, now,” continued Amalia, “about this question of diplomacy 
and truth; let ts go back to our grave consultation, for I see that you 
are “une personne qu'il faut ménager.” 

Anatole addressed an appealing look to his friend, which she either did 
not, or feigned not to, observe. 

* You must recollect,” she said, “that Monsieur de St. Evremont 
belongs to different times and to another school. I cannot help thinking 
that in this, as well as in everything else, in the strange epoeh which we 
live in, all old prejudices and mistaken ways will be amended. Why 
should not a new system of diplomacy arise? If I were you, I would 
aspire at a noble aim for ambition,—I would found a new school,—I 
would renounce and combat the fallacies and vices of the existing mode 
of conducting the foreign relations of a government, and I woul prove 
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practically that truth and honour must triumph as well in diplomacy as in 
every other pation.” 

Anatole was thus drawn by the consummate tact of Amalia from the 
dangerous train of thought which had been, a few minutes previously, 
on the point of precipitating their young friendship into the dilemma 
which f sayin so anxious to avoid, by his explaining in words what she 
well knew was passing within him. The crisis was safely passed, and his 
attention was again wholly engaged by what she was saying. 

“You are the very person to do this,” she continued, “and you have 
every qualification for becoming the regenerator of a degraded profession. 
You may study it as long as you are in your present position, you may 
gain all the necessary information, and you may easily avoid displeasing 
Monsieur de St. Evremont, by calmly and respectfully evading the oppor- 
tunities he may put in your way for acting dishonourably. My husband 
is kindhearted; you see how soon he has forgotten the annoyance you 
caused him in your scene with Lord Pedlingston,—and am I not here to 
help you out of any scrape you may get into with him? ‘Then, when 
you rise in diplomatic rank, which you will ere long if I am not much 
mistaken in you, and become independent of any immediate superior, you 
may profit 4 the experience you will have acquired, and adapt your 
administration of the foreign a of your country to the undeviating 
standard of what is right. Such is the career that I would cut out for 
myself, if I were in your place, and I would indulge in the justifiable 
ambition of raising myself in the world for the sake of my mother, and 
of purging a corrupt system of policy of all that is wrong, in order to 
prove to the rising school of diplomatists that their predecessors were 
altogether mistaken in thinking that falsehood and duplicity were necessary 
in success and indispensable accomplishments in this branch of politics.” 

Anatole’s eyes brightened as she spoke. This was a theme which 
roused his better feelings; and he caught from the enthusiasm of the fair 
advocate of rectitude and honesty a bright ray of hope and a dazzling 
gleam of future glory. - 

“Oh, happy thought!” he exclaimed, “ You are, indeed, an angel 
sent to pa me in the thorny path and rugged way which I am destined 
to tread in life.” 

“Then listen to my advice,” she rejoined; “let me be your best 
friend.” 

“‘ When I first saw you,” continued Anatole, with overflowing admira- 
tion, “I felt that I was about to submit to a new and powerful influence 
which would be exercised over me by you,—and you have begun nobly ; 
you have pointed out a worthy aim for my ambition,—you have cheered 
me on to glory,—you have calmed my doubts, and raised me from the 
gloomy depths of despair, and you have taught me what friendship 
means.” 

“ Will you give up all idea of resigning ?” asked Amalia; “ now, do!” 

Anatole had left his seat as he spoke, and had drawn nearer to her. 





She stretched out her hand again, and he was about to seize it with un- 
governable emotion, when she quickly withdrew it.. 

ae Say, yes!” she exclaimed, as her soft eyes rested on his with an 
expression which completed her victory. 

* Can I resist the influence of ne a friend?” he almost whispered, 
~~ = failed him, and he could hardly prevent himself from falling 
at 
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Their hands met, and were silently pressed. Amalia then rose from 
her seat, with the most perfect self-possession and composure. 

“ May that influence,” said she, eagey ‘and that friendship ever 
operate to your real advantage, and to the lasting triumph of much that 
is good in you over a very little that is evil !” 

Anatole became more calm. 

‘I have only seen you twice,” she continued, after looking at him 
again, ‘‘and I know you thoroughly already, for you have a tell-tale coun- 
tenance, and I casi 4 have but a sa | my opportunities of observing 
human nature since I have lived among the corps diplomatique, if I had 
. not been able to read your thoughts.” 

Anatole did not answer. He feared what was coming, for his conscience 
told him that if his thoughts were known to Amalia, he might fall in her 
esteem. He looked away; but he had now recovered his command of 
himself. | 

*‘ Monsieur de Salis!” He turned towards her, and she appeared to 
be satisfied with the expression on his face. 

‘‘ From this time forth”—she said, slowly, and Anatole fully expected 
that she would tell him never to appear before her again—“ from this time 
forth—we are friends! Have I not read aright ?” 

And she smiled archly, though cordially, while Anatole coloured to the 
eyes. 

‘aniiee he could make any answer, M. de St. Evremont suddenly entered 
the room, and gave his secretary the order of admission to the gallery of 
the House of Commons. He seemed to be in a more than usuall 
humour. He made facetious remarks, and skipped about, talking with the 
ponens animation. He ogled his wife, and sighed when he looked at 

r. He rushed to pick up her pocket-handkerchief, which had fallen un- 
perceived before he came into the drawing-room, and he pressed her hand 
tenderly in giving it to her. Amalia thanked him coldly, and seemed to 
be determined not to notice his sentimental attentions. She opened the 
piano, and played in the true German style, with much feeling and bril- 
liant execution, while Monsieur de St. Evremont put himself in an inspired 
attitude to listen with enraptured admiration. 

Anatole had a correct ear and a cultivated taste for music, for his ac- 
complished mother had endeavoured to make over to him all the acquire- 
ments which an excellent English education had bestowed on her; and a 
rich treat it must have been to hear the good woman singing duets, or to 
see her dancing with her son. Monsieur de St. Evremont asked him if 
he were musical, and, on his replying that he sang a little, Amalia quickl 
left the instrument and begged him to sing. He sat down at once, wi 
perfect modesty, but at the same time without the least diffidence, and 
accompanied the adagio of one of Mario's best songs. His voice was a 
tenor, of 4 full and rich tone, sweet and mellow, while it sank from con- 
siderable power to the softest sotto voce, or rose to a vibrating and metallic 
degree of freshness and vigour, which was strong without being harsh ; 
and it possessed that peculiar touching quality which is so rare, and which 
pleases every hearer more than the most elaborate and finished flexibility; 
it was sympathetic, as the Italians describe such voices. Amalia would 
not allow him to leave the piano when he had concluded his cavatina, and 
she insisted that he should sing something more. He did so, and delighted 
her with several “‘ Romances Frangaises ;’ but they were soon interrupted 
by the arrival of visitors. 
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PARIS IN JUNE. 


Tue month of June has always been peculiarly eventful to the Pari- 
sians. On the 7th of June, 1654, Louis XIV. was crowned. The 20th 
of June, 1789, the fatal Tennis Oath was taken; and on the 2Ist of 
June, 1791, the king was arrested at Varennes. The 3rd of June, 
1795, Louis XVII. died in the Temple; the 1th of June, 1800, the 
battle of Marengo was fought; the 4th of June, 1814, Louis XVIII. 
signed the charter. On the 18th of June, 1815, the battle of Waterloo. 
On the 5th of June, 1832, the Republican insurrection of Paris com- 
menced. On the 24th of June, 1848, the Republic was replaced by the 
military dictatorship-of General Cavaignac. On the 13th of June, 1849, 
a last attempt was made to overthrow the existing Legislative Assembly. 

June, 1850, has been a month peculiarly of repressive and reactionary 
measures. Universal Suffrage, won by the sword and the blood of the 
people, has been cast to the winds; the right of assemblage, and the 
right of petition, have been abrogated; a system of transportation has 
been matured, the transfer of the seat of power from Paris mooted, the 
Republic assumed to be an impossibility, and the field fairly left open to 
discussion between Orleanists and Legitimists; an attempt, on the part of 
the existing government, to obtain more money before a crisis arrives ; 
and lastly, a proposal to re-establish religion and morality by means of an 
inquisit'on ; are, it will be allowed, measures of no small significance and 
import for one small month. 

he only liberal measure that has met with a favourable reception by 
the conservative majority, has been in favour of dogs. It was proposed, 
one day, when Sirius was in the ascendant, to put a tax on the whole 
canine race—the blind man’s dog alone to be excepted. But one got up 
in favour of the shepherd's dog, the more especially because he was not a 
Communist, but taught even brutes to respect the property of others. 
Another spoke in favour of exemption for watch-dogs; another in favour 
of “learned dogs,” and dogs which he called les chiens de Saltimbanque. 
This last proposal met with such universal sympathy, that it saved the 
whole race, and the proposal to-tax poor Pug fell to the ground. 

Socialism, it is certain, is still rampant, although crestfallen, in Paris 
and throughout France, and its principles are indeed very widely diffused 
even among persons of education and intelligence. But there is a 
Socialism of two kinds. One that is theoretical, and the follower of 
which cherishes dreamy hopes and crude convictions of a possible regenera- 
tion of the human race, and of society at large, by means never yet put 
in practice, and independent of those forms of religion or government 
which have ever yet been tried. There is another Socialism which is prac- 
tical, and which would not fail to be put in force, should the humanita- 
Mians gain . The French understand both forms of Socialism 
perfectly. Witness a scene that occurred near Auxerre. At a festival 

iven by the mayor, proceedings were mterrupted by the appearance of 

ix men im blouses, carrying heavy bludgeons in their hands. One of 
them, addressing the mayor, said, ‘Citizen, we are Democratic and Social 
i e are travelling —we are hungry—you have there a good 
Tepast, let us fraternise.” It was represented to the Socialist visitors 
that their presence was not convenient at a private party, but that they 
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should be served in a room adjoining. This, however, the Socialists 
would not hear of. “ What!” they exclaimed, “is this a country of 
Aristos here? We will eat with you, and make no difficulties, or we 
will make a general braniebas.” And sosaying, they waived their sticks, 
and smashed a few plates by way of a pacific demonstration. The guests 
were accordingly obliged to make way for the new comers ; but they had 
not been long seated at the table, before, recovering from their surprise, 
and arranging a little plot among themselves, they started up and seized 
the bludgeons of the Socialists, after which they Rad not much difficulty 
“in securing their persons, and handing them over to the kind attentions of 
the gendarmerie. 

With regard to the other kind of Socialism, the majority of sensible 

eople estimate it at its real value. The more serious say that the 
Boctalists tumbled down a crown for an adventure; the more passionate 
opponents exclaim, “ Empty theories, words void of sense, with which they 
feed their vanity! Is it in words or in theories that populations will find 
arelief to their sufferings or amelioration of their condition?” 

One of the latest enunciations of their views, given by a leading paper 
in their interest, the Démocratique Pacifique, was to the following etiect : 

“ We have to maintain the Republic and universal suffrage against the 
insane efforts of those who would cormpromise either. 

“We have to elucidate the grave question of credit, the solution of 
which will give us the amelioration of agricultural labour and of industry. 

“We have to find the best form of association between agents and pro- 
duction. 

“ We have to make to ourselves a correct idea of liberty, and'to realise 
that idea by the truly democratic organisation of government. 

* We have to agitate the problem of a permanent army. 

“< We have to examine, sift, and cleanse out, all the branches of admi- 
nistrative, judicial, and fiscal organisation; and this problem, the most 
neglected of all, is certainly not the least important. 

“We have to make a chvice hetween taxes on capital and taxes on in- 
come, and the transformation of all taxes into rewards due to real public 
services. 

“ After having found the condition of their welfare, we have to give to 
our fellow-citizens a more exact idea of their principal rights and of their 
duties. 

“* We have to organise, from tle basis to the summit, public instruc- 
tion, national education,” &c. 

The Socialists have, therefore, according to their own showing, eve 
thing yet to find; all is with them problematic and hypothetical; and the 
opposition may with justice exclaim, “ Empty theories, words void of sense, 
with which they feed their vanity!” and, it might be added, their ambi- 
tion. “France,” says the Assemblée Nationale, “is universally acknow- 
ledged to be the dentiest nation in the world. Its people founded 
an admirable, an immaculate constitution—it tears - the mon- 

ard new rs — it was proclaimed by the sound of trum 
oon the Place Louis XV. Citteen Marrast, - sats oe with a ia 2 
coloured scarf, was at the trouble of reading it in a north wind, his face 
whipped by a November sleet and snow for a whole hour. It was so cold 
that General Cavaignac, notwithstanding his respect for the new tables 
of Moses, had enveloped himself in his African cloak.” 
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Yet this glorious constitution, respected by every one as the charter of 
the country, is gone—destroyed even by those who were raised to power 
by universal suffrage. The conservative papers do not say so; they re- 
peat, as exclamations of the Montagnards, “ that the constitution is being 
violated, the fundamental part is being broken;” and then they ask, how 
is it, that that being the case, that prosperity returns to France, confidence 
is being re-established, credit is getting up, work is multiplying—in one 
word, that France is lifting up her head once more among nations? It 
is, they answer for themselves, that the constitution was bad and required 
amending. But as Englishmen, have we not a right to ask, also, how is 
it that the most spiritual nation in the world could not perceive, till after 
all the fatal events that have occurred, the sacrifice of life, the loss of 
property, and the individual suffering that has been entailed in the struggle 
of order against disorder, that universal suffrage and regular government 
were impossibilities? To lay claim to being the most spiritual or clever 
nation in the world, after committing one of the greatest mistakes recorded 
in history of any nation, after a civil war of the most fearful description, and 
after adopting a form of constitution which they have been obliged to re- 
model after so brief an experience, is neitherindicative of talent or wisdom. 

It is difficult to hazard a conjecture upon the working of the new 
electoral law, and many have been the opinions emitted upon the subject. 
When we consider the number of persons who will not be able to present 
the primary qualification of three years’ positive residence, and the diffi- 
culties thrown in the way of obtaining the necessary attestation, it will not 
be presuming too much to say, that the electoral lists will be diminished 
by one-third. The working difficulties are so great that it is already 
attributed to M. Dupin to have said, that it will require a new law to 
bring into operation the modified “ universal” suffrage. The Constitu- 
tionnel, a government organ, argues thus in its favour :— 

“ As to the law itself, it is an absurdity to pretend that it strikes off 
the lists four or five million electors. In general, it changes nothing 
where the populations are sedentary, and where the agricultural labourers 
always remain, if not with the same master, at least in the same canton. 
Its effects will not even be felt in a sensible manner by the workmen in 
departmental manufactories, nearly all of whom are domiciled, and most 
of whom are small proprietors. But it will strike the seekers after ad- 
ventures, the men of a restless and wandering character, the workmen 
who, in manufacturing language, are named rouleurs, that is to say, the 
exception, and fortunately the exception in all things, in morality as in 
number, The real effect, however, of the law is to strike revolutionary 
Paris. In that city is collected and centralised universal demagogy; 
there, the men of Utopian ideas, the ambitious, the factious, the conspi- 
rators, always find an army of fifty thousand men ready for everything 
without exception. At present, this assemblage, comprising men of all 
nations in the world, Italian, Spanish, English, Belgian, German, Polish, 
Sclavonian, exceeds sixty-five thousand men without homes. Of these 
sixty-five thousand sovereigns, France will, it is true, deprive herself with 
joy and with reason. We can easily conceive that the émeutiers regret 
them :*they were a fine and excellent army, of which a part, that of the 
repris de justice, had the advantage of costing nothing to their chiefs, 
and of taking their pay from the pockets of the public; but until France 
shall have become a cavern, she cannot live under laws voted by thieves. 
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Thus the real and veritable effect of the law will be the freeing of Paris 
in two years time, from the oppression exercised by a wandering and 
immoral population.” : 

_ On the other side, ‘Za République” represents the law as an act of 
hostility against the republic. 

‘‘ Undoubtedly the circumstances are grave: one half of the electors 
taken away from the electoral corps, by powers which they have named; 
projects of compression ; royalist restorations mentioned each day in the 
reactionary journals ; Europe in arms and menacing; the nation divided 
into two camps, the honest folks on the one side and the vile multitude 
on the other;—all that is grave and full of danger for the future. We 
— to be sad, indignant, discouraged. But no; we find ourselves, not 
without some astonishment, as calm and confident as ever respecting the 
future prospects of the Republic. What is the reason of that? Because 
it is impossible for us to excite ourselves against this factitious agitation 
which torments the country, without being able to cause it to quit the 
calm belonging to force. We donot, besides, see that the position of the 
reaction is exceedingly solid and brilliant. Whilst it is looking out for a 
movement, its European allies, disconcerted at the calm of the Democracy, 
are in the way of eating up their last sous, being placed in the sad alterna- 
tive, either of keeping up their devouring armies, which lead to bankruptcy, 
or of attacking openly republican France, which might not consent to 
preserve, with respect to Nicholas, the pacific attitude which suffices against 
M. Faucher. ilst absolutist Europe is ruining itself, the reaction is 
losing character. Public opinion forms a just estimate of the system of 
violence, arbitrary rule, and espionage, with which the roués and apostates 
have undertaken to regenerate religien, morality, and society. Besides, 
to whatever person has studied history, the law of reactions is known. 
Systems destined to perish do not disappear in a day and all at once, 
There are in their decline intermittent periods, and reactions are only 
pauses in the course of decadence, which have no power to restore any- 
thing. The restoration of 1815 did not raise up again the régime struck 
to death in ’89. The reaction of Casimir Perier and of the doctrinaires, 
in 1831, did not restore legitimacy; the reaction of 1850 will not restore 
the monarchy. The Legitimist party, duped as usual by the Orleanist 
schemers, has passed into a fossil state, and no longer possesses the support 
of foreign powers. The Orleanists agitate themselves exceedingly, but 
they have behind them only some of the jobbers of the Bourse and the 
discharged functionaries of M. Duchatel. That is not a very formidable 
army. ‘These respectable ruins of the past contain the elements of an 
intrigue, but not the stuff of a counter-revolution. The counter-revolu- 
tion can only come from abroad; but the day on which an appeal would 
be made to enemies abroad, it would be seen what certain intriguants 
weigh in the destinies of a great people.” 

La Semaine estimates the number disfranchised at one-half the whole 
body. ‘ Louis Napoleon,” says that paper, “hesitated a pee Sagar to sign 
the forfeiture of rights against one half of the electors who raised him 
to the first magistracy of the state; a few a having succeeded in 
drawing around him a circle which hides alike the present and the future, 
have triumphed over his honourable scruples.’’ M. Louis Desnoyers, of 
the Siécle, having alluded in still more distinct terms to the monarchical 
host that now held the reins of government, and drove the presidential 
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ehair where it best pleased them, the paper was seized in the office, at the 
post, and.at the railways; but it was not the less to be obtained at almost 
every corner of the streets. 

"a Bverything has its turn!” exclaimed the same uncompromising re- 
publican paper on the question of the right of assemblage being dis- 
eussed. “After having organised, and, God knows how, universal 
suffrage, it was certainly necessary to regulate the right of assembling.” 

In 1848 the Liberals brought about a revolution, because M. Duchatel, 
at that time home minister, refused to allow them to dine together under 
the presidency of M. Berger, actually Prefect of the Seine. It is 
eurious to see, in 1850, a government which sprang from that very 
revolution carrying out, mainly by the exertions of M. Baroche—the 
gentleman who signed an act of condemnation against M. Guizot’s 
ministry—a measure for suppressing, not only banquets and clubs, but 
even electoral meetings. How true it is that those in power have always 
to have recourse to the same Conservative principles which they them- 
selves once set at defiance, and condemned as illiberal and unconsti- 
tutional ! 

The English newspapers have recorded the progress of discussion on 
these different repressive measures; but, occupied with political facts 
only, they have omitted to give the mode in which party-feeling mani- 
fested itself on these occasions, and by which alone the real tone of 
society, and the spirit and modes of thought and feeling which give 
impulse to the educated classes, as well as to the multitude which it has 
been agreed to call “vile” in their defeat, can be clearly judged of. 
Imagine, then, M. Esquirol opening the discussion in the following 

“ Citizens, representatives, there are two great mistresses of the school 
of the masses—the one is called the press, the other is called the word. 
Six thousand ago, it was the word that made the world: God said, 
let there be light, and there was light. (Laughter, and exclamations 
from the right.) Eighteen centuries ago a word gave birth to modern 
civilisation. (Oh! oh! from the right.) Sixty years ago it was a word 
that brought about the French revolution; and to-day it is the word that 
= are —— to attack—that you are about to make war against. 

ruly I do not condemn you, I pity you.” 

Voice from the right—“ You are very kind.” 

After such a peroration, the continuation of the argument may be 
easily imagined. ‘ You seek for order—you make cinders!” exclaimed 
the orator. “From suspension to suspension you will proceed to the 
destruction of every social institution. You may as well suspend the 
Republic at onee!” Notwithstanding M. Esquirol’s eloquence, the law 
against clubs and political assemblages was carried by a majority of 422 
against 189. 

The project of a law of transportation was a theme which that at 
once viclont and grotesque Republican, M. Lagrange, could not let pass 
without observations, which M. Dupin said could not be taken in a serious 
light, and which the “Assemblée Nationale” said were more offensive 
than anything that a French Assembly ever heard even in the worst deys 
of their history. 

The proposed project he declared to be a continuation of the war now 
earried on to the teeth against the Republic—a continuation of the same 
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adopted when Hungary was allowed to be assassinated, Rome, 
Eternal City, bombarded, when the trees of liberty were cut down.* 
You have trampled upon everything that was dear to the people—you 
have profaned the tombs of the martyrs of July and February—you have 
dead the schools, to give up the keys to the Jesuits—you have perse- 
cuted soldiers, because they voted according to the dictates of their 
consciences; the very next day after strangling universal suffrage, you 
have had the impudence to place your seal upon the doors of the helt 
unions. 

The widows, the orphans, the victims, are hungry; they ask for bread, 
you refuse it to them—the price of the violation of universal suffrage 
must be paid first ; and to-day you continue this fatal course of provocation 
by bringing forward this infernal law of transportation, by which you 
propose to yourselves to tear from their country and home, not men who 
are soiled with crime, but honest fathers of families! 

We pass by that which was really offensive in the speech of the repub- 
lican orator; what we have quoted, and of which many incorrect reports 
have been given, suffices to show to what a ridiculous extreme partizan- 
ship may cause an argument to be carried. But political demoralisation 
is one of the common and worst signs of the times. The very same dis- 
cussion gave occasion to an appeal Teng made by M. Dupont to the tes- 
timony of a surgeon in the French navy, as to the agg of the Mar- 
quesas. The Minister of the Marine, M. Romain Desfossés, showed 
satisfactorily to the Chambers, and by a subsequent acknowledgment of 
the said medical officer himself, that he had never been at the Marquesas, 
and that he had written his medical report against those islands a the 
influence of M. Victor Hugo’s eloquence ! 

So also, on the occasion of the passing of the law limiting electoral 
suffrage, the papers of the majority of all shades took a natural pleasure 
in placing in brilliant colours the effect which had been produced upon 
public confidence, upon commerce, and upon the funds. Mensonge et hy- 
poertsie ! exclaimed the opposition papers from one end of the country to 
the other. Apart from the bear-garden, which the National Assembly 
has so notoriously become since its numerical infusion of Republicans, 
Socialisis, and political theorists of all shades and descriptions, it is impos- 
sible for a visitor, who remembers. the same walls and the groups they 
sheltered ten years ago, not to be struck by the visible differences even 
in the outward aspect of the men. The truly-respectable looking, 
middle-aged, or old French gentleman is with diffculty to be made out. 
The simple manners and quiet refinement of the truly educated have 
gone by with Gay Lussac, ie last of his school; better almost the Calvi- 
nistic austerity of a Guizot, than the simper of the bearded and parded 
minority of the actual Chambers; and there is a latent vanity in their pro- 
ceedings, @ search for admiration and effect, which floats so buoyantly to 
the surface that the most casual visitor cannot fail to notice it. One of 
the caricatures of the day represents a lady forbidding her husband to 
take his little boy with him to the Assembly, because, she says, he will learn 
nothing but bad language there. A proof of what kind of persons enter 





* There are several, however, standing yet at the different darriéres of the 
city; some verdant and flourishing. On one we observed a delapidated cap of 
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largely into the composition of the “‘ Universal Suffrage” Assembly is con- 


tained in the statement made, that during one week in June no less than 

162 attachments’ have been issued against the salaries of the same number 
of representatives of the people. Of these, 110 were against the Moun- 
tain, and 52 against other representatives. 

The Republic itself is virtually a thing of the past. Even Robespierre 
is quoted as an authority for the impossibility of a Republic in France, with 
a population of three hundred thousand men at Paris. Reaction has gone 
so far now, that the great body of late electors are, as we have before said, 
designated from the Chambers as a vile multitude. True that the epithet 
was not found to be very savoury, and a few organs of Republicanism re- 
peated it in sorrow and ” foi but still it was forced upon them, and the 
were as much obliged to put up with it as their abonnés wil! soon be wit 
the loss of their electoral privileges. Paris was, during the discussion of the 
electoral law, held in restraint by one hundred and forty thousand men, 
commanded by a resolute and uncompromising general. Soldiers swarmed 
like bees in every direction. Groups of fifty might be seen witnessing the 
frolics of Punch at the corner of a street. On the Champs Elyseés, in an 
evening, they were like poppies in a field of corn. 

The Bulletin de Paris said, upon the subject of universal suffrage :— 
“ The electoral law will pass; it will not be a cause of collision, but other 
measures equally energetic, equally resolute, and perhaps still more 
efficacious, will follow. The law regulating the press will subject that in- 
strument of socialist warfare to the commands of an almost dictatorial 
repression ; five or six other laws, quite as efficacious against Socialism, 
will be presented and passed, on the plea of urgency. The anarchists, 
who must be uprooted morally, and at whatsoever cost, may make one of 
these laws the pretext for a descent into the streets. We must be ready 
to receive them, and to give them battle. 

* But all the precautions taken against civil war must not end there ; 
such must be prevented, as well as put down. An efficacious prevention 
can only be realised and completed by a military dictatorship, combined 
and distributed among the powers. This dictatorship would be a state of 
universal siege upon the territory. Public opinion asks for such, those in 
authority see the necessity for it; very soon loud voices will- be heard from 
Paris, and from the municipal and departmental councils, claiming the 
same protection ; then Paris, the government, and France, will be saved, 
and only then.” 

Almost all the leading organs of democracy have been silenced. The 
Réforme, the Revolution Démocratique et Sociale, the Voix du Peuple, 
the Démocratie Pacifique, the Temps, and the Liberté, have been put 
down by the strong arm of the law. Processes have been issued against 
the Siécle, the National, and the Evinement. The well-known director 
of La Presse has also been called to the bar; but, as the newly-elected 
member for the Bas-Rhin, he will have to propound his various philoso- 
phies (not to omit his grand design of a general reform of the system of 
taxation) to an audience less likely to tolerate vain and empty speculation 
than his subscribers. 

Louis ee spares no exertions to ensure and to keep alive the 
PM gi of his name. His petits diners at the Elysée are unexception- 
able. His progresses are monarchical; and there are not wanting on 
those occasions, as on that of the late visit to St. Quentin, veterans of the 

















































Empire to exclaim, Vive ?Empereur, et tout de suite! His general affa- 
bility, and his attentions to everything military, are exceeding. A pro- 

across the Cour des Thuileries is a whole scene in a drama. First 
comes a troop of national guards ; a bow for the officer in command; hat 
off, for the whole length of the company. Crossing the court from the 
entrance from the quays to the exit in the Rue de Rivoli, there is a corps 
de garde of the line to the extreme left. Similar salutes are gone 
through. At the offices near the gate last mentioned are two corps de 
gardes, and here the ceremonies attain their climax. Louis Napoleon is 
followed by a numerous staff and a few chasseurs a cheval. Among 
these, not the least amusing person is an English groom, whose costume 
arid beardless physiognomy contrasts strangely with the hirsute decora- 
tions and military glitter and jingle around him. Louis Napoleon rides 
in advance, one or two officers rush forward in their empressement to 
salute the star of the day. Louis Napoleon bows and uncovers. Carried 
away by his fervour, an officer advances as if to embrace the President, 
who bows, and bows again, but manages to get onwards, and avoid the 
positive accolade. At length he is at the threshold; he turns his horse 
round to his staff, and, with the same affable smile, uncovers and once 
more salutes all present. This done, the chasseurs hurry to hold the 
horses of the generals and staff-officers in his suite, while the English 
groom attends upon the President of the Republic, who disappears amidst 
a flight of uniforms; and the scene closes. 

But all these affabilities, and all the prestige of the name, pass for nothing 
with the French. Affability can be obtained at a lower price ; and as to 
the name, it is associated only with ideas of war and conquest, and mili- 
tary grandeur. A Napoleon of peace suggests an irrelevant order of 
ideas. Peace, order, and prosperity, have been enjoyed under a rightful 
race of sovereigns, and to them the minds of the people perpetually 
revert. A Napoleon is impossible in France, unless he can do more than 
a king. 

i Faucher (for to him public opinion attributes the idea of a 
presidential dotation) has done much to diminish even the remnant of 
popularity which attached itself to the head of government by that ill- 
timed measure. 

“‘ What, already!” exclaimed a voice the very first day the proposal 
was laid by M. Fould before the Assembly. 

‘‘ People being accustomed,” said the Siécle, “in France to consider 
the chief of the state as a second Providence (‘ In our country,’ said the 
minister, when addressing the National Assembly, June 4th, ‘the chief 
of the state has always been considered as a second Providence’), M. 
Fould concluded by a demand of 250,000 francs a-month, as expenses of 
representation of Monsieur le Président. Now, we would ask, if a Pro- 
videnee can be created at a cheaper rate? If so, let us know it.” 

The physiognomy of the Assembly was neither joyous nor expansive, 
when this notable project of assigning 10,000 francs a-day to the Presi- 
dent of the Republic was laid before it. Some thought of those frequent 
demands:upon the public purse which had brought such odium on the 
Orleanists ; the opposition smiled to see how soon the electoral law was 
working out its results. When a legal country is re-established, they 
said, a civil list is a matter of course. ‘On dirait que I’ Elysée a été 
sacré a Rheims,” said another. All sorts of witticisms were current in a 
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few hours, at the expense of the question of dotation. One of the best 
that we saw was as usual attributed to M. Dupin. “ You complain that 
we have s three — of Gauls, we propose to re them 
three millions of Franks, and yet you cry out against us. Truly, you 
= most unreasonable !” cinta og 

The project took Paris by surprise, and so profound was the impression 
produced that it seemed at first as if a compromise would be eventually neces- 

. The majority of the Chambers bemg composed simply of Orleanists 
and Legitimists, the minister could only depend upon the votes of the former, 
because they had precedents to quote; the latter would also vote with 
government, but only to further undermine it in public opinion. The 
Journal des Débats was almost the only paper that had a word to say in 
favour of a measure, to which even the majority of the commission 
appointed to consider the same were averse. “ To us,” said the Débats, 
“it is not a financial question ; nor it is a personal question ; it is a political 
— of the highest importance.” Opposition grew so in strength that 

President of the Republic was placed by his ministers on the horns of a 
dilemma. It was proposed to effect a compromise, by paying the supposed 
debts of the President. “In France,” immediately exclaimed the opposi- 
tion, ‘‘ a power that would allow itself to be humiliated would be no longer 
a power.” So nothing was left but to agitate the measure as first pro- 

till passions became so aroused, that for the first time a covert 
warfare existed between the Elysée, the commander-in-chief, and the 
majority of the Chamber, to be terminated as all such skirmishes ought to 
terminate, by a compromise and a reconciliation, or as the Assemblée 
Nationale puts it, “a dotation kiss.” 

A desperate plan, for it can scarcely be called anything else, has been 
proposed to give permanency to government; and that is, to remove the 
seat of power from Paris to some central city as Bourges, or to Versailles, 
as at a convenient distance from the ill-disposed capital. Louis Napoleon 
would appear himself to prefer the latter. ‘“ Paris twera la France! 
nécessité de déplacer le siége du Gouvernement,” is the title of an able 
pamphlet written on this question by M. L. Davésiés.. The author 

that if France enjoyed the very best constitution possible, the 
results would always be precarious-and uncertain, so long as the destinies 
of a country shall depend upon a population possessed by the demon of 
revolutions. The general councils of departments have, it is true, 
established their legal right to decline recognising every new government 
at a moment’s notice, and have claimed the constitutional privilege of 
time to recover from a surprise ; but the provinces, which, from the time 
of Hugues Capet to that of Louis XV., have always been at variance 
with the central authority, cannot with safety to national unity be placed 
in independance of a central administration. 

In order to get rid of the stm of 1 ag ae who, 
under the nce of progress, are carried away by every new political 
and social Lm Ni apoleon proposed to remove both workshops and 
manufactures alike from Paris. It is evident that a more simple plan is to 
remove the national sovereignty from the masses which ever act as a 
counterpoise to its free action. At the present moment the communist 
population is kept down, as it was fought, by material force. It is a 
means which must be had recourse to in times of peril, but which ruins 
he treasury, and still more so the moral credit of authority. A power 
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kept in check in the capital, and living from day to day under the pro- 
tection of eighty thousand bayonets, must finish by losing its popularity, 
and could never pretend to that independence without which a govern- 
ment-is at the mercy of events. 

The een madness of the capital, M. Davésiés further argues, 

ises seriously the future of France. It interrupts the ties of inter- 
national life, breaks down the political ramparts, and provokes coalitions 
and wars of races. While the despotism of demagogy destroys French 
unity, it also, by arousing a feeling of German unity, brings one hundred 
and twenty-five millions of Teutons and Sclaves in opposition to seventy- 
seven millions of the Roman race. Paris, in a word, is arousing the world 
that it may fall back upon France. 

Armed surveillance, resistance of the departments, propagation of 
wholesome doctrines, reform of the administration, cleansing of the 
metropolitan population, public education, pursuits against a cor- 
rupt press, may not suffice to save France from decline or from foreign 
invasion. The radical remedy is the removal of the seat of govern- 
ment. At the time of the insurrection which expelled the family of 
Orleans from the country, we traced in detail those peculiar features 
in the history of Paris, in which it is ever to be seen under the 
influence of local circumstances and its own personal pretensions, 
in Serre to national interests and national welfare. There has 
been from the most remote times a perpetual antithesis between the state 
and the city, between the country and its capital. M. Davesiés follows 
us in the same track of inquiry—Paris cabochien, Paris armagnac, 
Paris ligueur, Paris frondeur, Paris Jacobin, still, it has always been 
the same ; every conquest of a truly constitutional character has been lost 
by the faults of Paris, sacrificed by the turbulence and self-will of a vain- 

orious population. ‘Open the pages of history,” says our author, 
“and you will always see the work, or the collective thought of France, 
spoilt or destroyed by the individual action of Paris; and the misfortunes 
of our country flow from the faults of that city, rendered ungovernable by 
its practises towards all governments.” After recapitulating Paris under 
its various phases as above alluded to, Mr. Davésiés concludes by remark- 
ing, that the Parisians do not appear to be made for democracy. “The 
sensations of liberty make them delirious, and effect a deep alteration 
in their characters, naturally mild and generous. Their normal form of 
rule is an absolute domination and military law, especially when that is 
heightened by the prestige of glory. Under Napoleon they only knew a 
constant enthusiasm for his power; under Louis XIV. they gave no sign 
of political existence.” “ The history of Paris,” he further adds, “‘is that of 
our errors and our ruins; it is resumed in the struggles of parties, repro- 
ducing at every age the same calamities. It has been Navarrois, Cabo- 
chien, Seize, ‘Snaidien and Jacobin. It is now Socialist. The in- 
ternal security of the country, its dignity, its financial and nae -6 credit, 
have remained at the merey of a faction in a city which makes revolutions 
even without willing it. Under the régime of universal suffrage, France 
has been outraged in its representation by a band of factiously-disposed 
persons, attacked by open force in its metropolis, inundated with blood by 
80,000 rebels, dishonoured in her policy, and threatened in her legal 
government by a second attempt at insurrection; and its publie authorities 
still remain in the bosom of that same Paris, exposed to new humiliations 
and to new attacks. These dangers keep the country in a state of mortal 
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ar and marasm, and its destinies remain intrusted to the crater of a 
0, whose workings undermine the basis of the social fabric, which 
may be for ever upset by one single explosion!” 

Disco rd and anarchy are the habitual conditions of cities which form, 
or pretend to form, a democratic state of themselves. Not to mention 
the examples furnished by Greece and Italy, it was so in the cities of 
Southern France in the middle ages. By becoming the capital of France, 
Paris has also become an obstacle to the pacific formation of French 
unity. The Thierrys, the Guizots, the Fauriels, and the Barantes, have 
all shown in their writings that the sway of Paris is that of a city of 
usurpation. It will, concludes M. Davésiés, be when the elector shall 
no longer see his representatives and the President of the Republic daily 
exposed to struggles, man to man, with the streets of Paris, so often 
victorious, that he will believe in the permanence of institutions. That 
it is the wish of the provinces that this security should be obtained, and 
this permanence given to existing institutions by a change of the seat of 
fenerenens, he says, consult all France, from Flanders to Béarn, from 

retagne to Provence. All the populations, he says, will call with all 
their hearts for such a change, as for a day of deliverance and of safety, 
excepting always those who are bit by the contagion of Socialism. 
This very exception shows the importance and the urgency of the mea- 
sure. Paris loses France, whose misfortune she has always been, because 
-_ has always belonged to it.. Paris will be saved by restoring her to 

erself. 

This pamphlet was, it is to be supposed, thrown out to prepare the 
public mind for the reality; for on the 7th of June, a proposition made by 
General de Grammont, to remove the seat of government to Versai'les, 
was taken into consideration by a commission of parliamentary initiative, 
and referred to the astronomer, Leverrier, to report upon, - a small 
majority of twelve to eleven. 

The Constitutionnel inquired in its pages, “‘ Why does France ask that 
the seat of government should be removed from Paris? Because that 
city has become the centre of factions; because it contains an immense 
floating population ; because dreamers, ambitious people, conspirators, 
beggars, the malefactors of all Eurepe, are tolerated there with an absurd 
weakness, and that at any given moment this army of Bohemians can be, 
for the hundredth time, led on to the assault of places of power, and of 
the government of the country.” 

Having thus answered the question in a manner satisfactory to them- 
selves, if not to others, the remedy proposed is naturally to cleanse the city 
of the evil doers and the conspirators who infest it. “If,” says the Con- 
stitutionnel, “residence in this great city was only granted with the 
necessary precautions and restrictions, if the arms given to its population 
were never to serve in overthrowing institutions which are the common 
ey. gp all Frenchmen, what objection then could the provinces raise 
against the seat of government being maintained in Paris? None. 

* A special law upon Paris, upon its population, upon the conditions of 
residence, a law well concocted and well executed, would reunite the two 
advantages of calming the legitimate apprehensions of France, and of 
reerses for the capital the numerous and immense advantages which it 

ives from being the seat of government. 

“ But let: it be seriously taken into consideration: if revolt, and those 
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who officiate therein, do not go out of Paris, government will. No doubt 
the transfer even to Versailles is a difficult thing; but it is only a difficult 
thing, whilst the enslaving of France by the secret societies and the clubs 
of the Faubourgs is an impossibility.” 

The transfer of the seat of goverment from Paris, seriously considered, 
is, however, more than a difficulty. It is very doubtful if any government 
of the moment, that should venture to remove itself from that vain, self- 
willed, dictatorial city, would last for a week, or, on the other hand, if the 
day came that a government was sufficiently strong to carry such measure 
into effect, how long would Paris remain what she is? Her business and 
her pleasures, her prosperity and existence, are for the greater part adven- 
titious. M. Davésiés admits that, but he says that Paris no longer the 
focus of insurrection, it would be more frequented than ever by visitors 
and foreigners. This is very doubtful: a city without a court has never 
attained distinction, like Paris, London, Vienna, or Berlin. The court and 
its pageantry, civil and military, constitute at once one-half the resources 
and the attractions of Paris. The main part of the industry of Paris is 
devoted to the wants of a court and its satellites, and of visitors and 
strangers. It is especially devoted to objects of art, and taste, and vertu; 
it also embraces, and to no small extent, the minor wants ofan uncertain 
population. It would be a curious statistical return, that would present 
us with the number of hotels, restaurants, cafés, estaminets, wine-shops, 
and the “ magazins” shops, etc., which contribute to their supplies. Such 
a return would embrace a fourth of the metropolis. 

In the meantime, more active measures are being taken to diminish the 
number of the dangerous classes in Paris, than is generally imagined. 
The law obtained with regard to a right of domicile has been made a 
powerful instrument in the hands of a now vigilant ancl effective police. 
We can ourselves attest to having gone, several mornings consecutively, to 
those populous quarters which embrace the island and neighbourhood of 
the Palais de Justice, and never without seeing several parties of blouses 
being conducted by guards of soldiers to and fro. When one form of law 
will not meet the difficulty, ingenuity soon finds out another. We read, 
for example, in La Patrie, for the 16th of June, that, the day before, 
one hundred and twenty individuals appeared before the Court of Correc- 
tional Police, under trifling charges, as rupture de ban, vagabondage, et 
mendicité. 

Measures of repression, to an extent almost without antecedent in the 
history of Paris ; cleansing the population of the city ; doing away with 
universal suffrage, the right of petition, or of meeting ; domiciliary laws, 
and laws of transportation; nay, a threatened removal of the seat of govern- 
ment, and of a grand territorial military dictatorship; have not, however, 
in the eyes of any one person of common sense, done er towards 
strengthening the position of the actual President of the eo ic. The 
manner in which a claim for further pecuniary allowances has been met 
is alone sufficient to show that; but we also speak here from personal 
experience and observation. The organ of the National Assembly 
(L’ Assemblée Nationale) thus utters the opinions of the majority of the 
French :— 

“The 24th of February, an attempt was made to establish a republic 
in France; it was an old project for a small number of Jacobins, a path 
of ambition for a few Republicans, and a sinister dream for the country. 
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“ Paris, industrious, sensualist, woke up; nevertheless, democratic, re- 
ican, with the image of Brutus and of Cassius. The caricature was 
ly, and the parody was drowned in civil war; but the great impro- 

visors could not modify the spirit of the country. 

“A crown may be tumbled down, power may be seized by a coup de 
main, but the domination over se and interests is not the more 
gained by that. 

‘‘ France has remained monarchical—yes, monarchical !” 

We shall not follow out the organ of the National Assembly, as, strange 
to say, its ent, illustrative of the French tendency to monarchical 
principles, is brought to bear upon the necessity of increasing the income 
of the actual head of government; but it does not allow any mistake to 
be made as to the ultimate tendency of the same principles. ‘“ ‘To-day 
our invincible inclinations lead us towards the only authority, solel 
because it exists. Hence we fortify it with all our power. Revolution 1s 
our adve ; we have no other. As to ideas of the future, we accept 
them beforehand. A time will come when we shall discuss them as 
seriously as does the Gazette or the Opinion Publique.” 

What are these opinions, then, which two of the leading French papers 
discuss daily and seriously, and which the Assemblée Nationale clearly 
announces must very soon be taken into consideration by the House of 
Representatives? It is simply that into which the majority is divided— 
that of the party of Legitimacy, and that of the Orleanists. 

La Gazette de France gives the following résumé of the actual posi- 
tion of parties. After alluding to the faction which brought about the 
revolution of February, it says, ‘The apogee of the power of that faction 
may be fixed at that fatal day of April, which exhibited to us a hundred 
oan fifty thousand workmen, collected together by Sobrier, marching in 
close column along the streets of Paris, after having humiliated the 
National Guard, the only force that remained after the pillage of the 
barracks, and the expulsion of the soldiery. 

“The faction was, in reality, mistress of the capital; she had Ledru 
Rollin and others in the government, Caussidiére at the Prefecture, 
Louis Blanc at the Luxembourg; the ministerial residences, the tele- 
graph, and the post-offices, were all made over to her. 

‘The external situation seemed at that moment to favour her domina- 
tion. Italy was rising up to establish her independence ; Vienna was in 
the hands of the demagogues; the insurrection at Berlin had checked the 
power of the monarchy ; all the states in Germany were in conflagration, 
and by the development of these anarchical successes the Emperor of 
Austria was obliged to quit his capital ; the Grand-Duke of Tuscany, the 
Duke of Modena, the sovereign prince of Lucca, and soon the Pope him- 
self, were obliged to abandon their states. The King of Naples had lost 

icily, and was even in dread of seeing his capital escape from his 
sceptre. The sword of the King of Piedmont had been drawn against 
Austria, which had at the same time a war of giants to carry on in Hun- 
. Switzerland was given up to social demagogy; and the Mazzinien 
ublic was established at Rome, the culminating point of Christianity. 

“The Socialist cause has been seen to lose in succession every one of 
these points, in the exterior as well as the interior. When it appealed 
to.arms, in the horrible days of June, it was still in a position sufficiently 
formidable to render the result of that last and supreme effort doubtful 


It had in the national workshops an army of one hundred thousand com- 
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batants, perfectly organised, having its officers, and guns and ammunition 
in profusion. It possessed a treasure of thirty millions, collected at the 

of universal disorder, and it had representatives in all the posts 
of government. There were, then, in favour of this faction, a host of 
circumstances that it will never find again, and which did not prevent 
its being subjected to one of those defeats from which no party ever arises 

We need not add, that, this being the position of things, the Gazette 
sees only one solution, which is the restoration of the rightful line. This 
view of the question is, as far as we can ascertain, sup directly and 
indirectly by upwards of one hundred members of the mbly. t of 
doors it 1s supported by the landed proprietary, by one-half the previnces, 
5 the whole of the clergy, and by all the right-minded and sensible portion 

the community. Some few still believe in a Republic; but they are 
Socialists or demagogues, who see in such an undecided state of things 
chances of insurrection or of pillage. The house of Orleans has still a 
few adherents, but it is astonishing how few they are in number. The 
French do not forget that Louis Philippe was an usurper. They would 
have no objection ‘to the your line sueceeding, by course of events, to 
the elder; but the line is not beloved. They relate a thousand anecdotes 
of olden time, of the goodness and the confidence of Charles X. in his 
cousin, and how misplaced it was. More malevolent rumours are current, 
in relation to the death of the oldest branch of all—the last descendant of 
the great Condés—and the part that the Baroness de Feuchéres is said to 
have played at the dictation of those high in power. If there must be a 
restoration—if events turn naturally to the course of that which is right 
and legitimate—every Frenchman sees that there is but one course to 
pursue—the restoration of him who is by Providence an absent, but vir- 
tual, King of France. 

The general want of a true religious feeling among the French is one 
of the causes, not only of their troubles and misfortunes, but also one of 
the chief reasons why they do not so readily as others distinguish right 
from wrong, that which is legitimate from that which is illegitimate; and 
why, ignoring all power above, they have also so little respect for any one 
in authority, or any kind of governments here below. The French are, 
in religion as in politics, carried a by illusions. ‘They mistake the 
fanciful for liberality, and mystery for depth. Upon a handsome tomb of 
the sarcoph form, at Pére la Chaise, we saw inscribed the following 
mystical and perverse sentences :—< We have all to learn one thing, to 
that we refer all other things. This establishes that all human intelli- 

neces are alike.” ‘He who cannot teach his son what he does not 

ow, has not understood me”—an obscure mode of expressing that faith 
is superior to reason. But admitting that an intuitive idea of God is 
ted to all human beings, independent of that which is taught to them 
their parents; admitting that all things refer to that idea, and that 
human reason can go no further, nor even so far; still that by no means 
proves, that in the actual oe reason and intelligence, all men are alike : 
they are alike in instinct, but most various in the God-like attributes of 
sense, wisdom, and morality. 

It is not surprising, under these circumstances, that the slightest 
manifestation of a return to a religious feeling has been hailed by the 
party of order as a good omen. The Assemblée Nationale exclaimed, in 
almost a paroxysm of enthusiasm, on the occasion of the Féte-Dieu:— 
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“It is with delight that-we again hail the power of religious ideas. 
Paris has just celebrated the Féte-Dieu with great solemnity. Has not 
God been denied in our day? Has not the moral worship of our fathers 
been replaced by a gross Socialism, and by the apotheosis of enjoyments ? 
And, nevertheless, everything is connected and united together in the 
world. God is the roof of the edifice; beside him is the idea of power 
and of regular government, those secondary laws which are connected 
with property, family ties, and eternal order. Philosophers who deny 
God, do not see that they destroy the throne; and those who have over- 
thrown dynasties do not “esta that they have dug out an abyss, which 
threatens to swallow up family ties and a It is, therefore, with 
joy that we witn that old féte of our fathers celebrated in the 
midst of flowers and hymns. Faith and innocence, manners of the 
old age, you make neither revolutions nor Socialism, but you secure 
employment to the workman, peace to families, and domestic happiness. 
Are not religious processions better than the popular demonstrations that 
disturbed us after the revolution of February ?” 

In the National Assembly, M. de Montalambert and M. Thuriot de la 
Roziére,—and in the press, the Univers and the Union,—have not 
flinched from expounding the doctrine, that the source of existing evils 
lies in the negation of the law of religion, whence also the contests 
against the moral law, the disregard of political law, and contempt of all 
civil law. ‘All these propositions,” says the Union, “are linked in one 
common chain; they are the logical deductions of one common prin- 
ciple, the different degrees of the same scale. Without religion there is 
no morality—without morality there is no society. God is the principle 
of all justice and of all truth, or rather he is both truth and justice. If 
a society denies God, what may it not dare to affirm? Yet, to deny the 
religious law, is it not to deny God?” Ifa society does not give to God 
that which is due to the Deity, how shall it give that to Cesar which is 
due to Cesar, whether he be an emperor or a people, a citizen or an 
Assembly.” M. de Montalembert, in his well-known zeal for the religious 
principle proclaimed in the National Assembly, that to effect a reform 
the sy Wd of Rome should be repeated in France—an observation 
which, it can be easily imagined, was soon echoed from mouth to mouth, 
till it was heard throughout France. The Univers seconded the effect 
produced. ‘ 

“ Tf,” it said, “it is an object to maintain a Christian constitution in a 
state, a coercitive institution is necessary—an inquisition of some hind, 
not the name, if it is displeasing, but at least the thing !” 

Such a proposal having excited the murmurs and disapprobation of the 

opposition, the organ of M. Montalembert and M. Falloux, entered, in a 
subsequent article, more into details. 
. Inthe countries where the Inquisition was established, the crimes that 
it was charged to judge and to punish were not at all merely spiritual 
errors; they were temporal crimes of the worst character—crimes which 
threw the very existence of society at that epoch into peril. The Mani- 
chéans and the Albigeois, for whom the Inquisition was invented, and who 
could only be put down by such means, would have destroyed the family 
and society, as well as religion, if society had had the folly to allow them 
to go on. 

ay et, compared with the Socialists of our times, these sectarians were 
very lambs. At a later period, Protestantism came to upset Europe, 
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bringing in its train heresies, which entailed civil wars and revolutions ; 
certainly, therefore, these were not evils of a purely spiritual nature. 

“ The Socialist propagandism of the day is no less dangerous for society, 
as it at present exists, than, in former times, were the Protestant Mani- 
chean and Mohammetan propagandisms. The writings of the Socialist 
authors and predicators arg no more purely spiritual than were the errors 
of the Protestant, Jew, Moorish, and Albigeois predicators! 

The Espérance considers, from a similar strain of reasoning, that it is 
but right and proper that the temporal punishment should be inflicted upon 
Socialist errors, and it supported with all its energy, all propositions of laws 
having such objects in view. 

As Protestants, we must certainly feel obliged by the kind consideration 
of the ultra Romanists of the outre Manche, who would treat our spiritual 
creed as a temporal crime, and award to it punishment accordingly. When 
we think of the terrible tortures and fiery persecution of the Albigeois, 
which no human being can think of without shuddering, and which 
it is now proposed to resuscitate against the Socialists, we can well afford 
to let that pass. 

The lesson conveyed to England by the condition of France in June, 
1850, is of far greater interest and importance. It shows what is to be 
hoped of the future, when political illusions, immorality, impiety, and in- 
surrection, are made to supersede the constitutional reform of abuses. 
Where now are liberty, equality, and fraternity ? In the same tomb with 
the right of petition, right of assembling, right of residence, and universal 
suffrage! The French have now me a constitutional privilege left to 
them. They dare not speak; the opposition papers are annihilated, or 
held in thraldom ; and, as if this were not sufficient, they are threatened 
with a universal territorial siege, a general territorial military dictator- 
ship, and the horrors of the Inquisition! Happy France! what a glo- 
rious conquest have the eloquence of its Republicans and the barricades 
of its misled populace effected ? It is time that at the next presidential 
election, they should be prepared for a constitutional monarchy, to save 
themselves from actual political annihilation. 

In the meantime, the banished anarchists of France have returned the 
hospitality afforded to them in this country, by turning their weapons of 
misrule and misrepresentation against those who afforded them shelter in 
time of néed. M. Ledru Rollin has published an ill-considered work on 
the “ Decline of England,” to which we propose to devote a few pages 
at an early opportunity, and for which it will be seen we have an adequate 
answer, proud as we are of our own position, as compared with that in 
which we have shown that these arch-demagogues have placed that coun- 
try whose liberties they ought to have defended, and whose rights they 
ought to have guarded with patriotic love, instead of leading it to that 
political ruin to which it has now crumbled, and to which condition they 
would also gladly see this country decline. “ De la Décadence de la 
France, par M. Randot (de L’Yonne),” to which we shall also take occa- 
sion to avert in our next, is, in itself, an answer to M. Ledru Rollin’s 
“‘ Décadence de L’ Angleterre ;” but the capital threatened with local ex- 
tinction, the territory menaced with a universal siege, and the horrors of 
the dungeons, tortures, and auto-da-fés of the Inquisition, held in abey- 
ance, are sufficient proof, to a sensible community like that of English- 
men, of the advantage to be gained by such sage theories as are advocated 
by M. Ledru Rollin and his faction. 
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HESTER SOMERSET 


BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 
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Cuarrer XVII. 
TEMPTATION. 


THE mania for speculation which seized on the public mind, a short time 
prior to the memorable panic of 1825, must still be fresh in the recollec- 
tion of many. The ee ee ee 
to _ all kinds of wealth for themselves, no individual whatever failing 
in his attempt, it is astonishing to contemplate. True, the idea of rail- 
ways had but just entered men’s minds, but co ies of every descrip- 
tion daily arose; so that while their number, we believe, equalled that of 
the public bodies of 1845 and 1846, their breaking up was productive of 
- —e terrible results than the gradual extinction of the greater portion 

ast. 

It is not our intention to follow Mr. Pike in his perambulations from 
office to office. His object was to discover such companies as offered the 
most alluring of gain, but which, he felt certain, would involve 
all who joined them in the t difficulties and the largest amount 
of loss. As an invariable he found those associations, whose claims 
to credit and respectability were the most doubtful, entrenched in the 
handsomest buildings, and fortified with the most dazzling and powerful 
prospectuses. Their offices were fitted up in the first style, the being 
of finest mahogany, French lished ; the porters were dressed in livery, 
arms being en) ed on their metal buttons; and each director, 
with a view to raise in the public mind a strong idea of the flourishing nature 
of their affairs, rode in an elegant carriage. 

We need scarcely observe, that companies whose less dishonest and in- 
sane proceedings might possibly be attended with success, Pike turned his 
back - Sharer so such were not meant for Mr. Somerset, since gain 
would defeat s purpose. The attorney onl ht to transact 
business with sented most brilliant outside, sl elds madd dark and 
o_o — -~ —_— Bionaes to the board were as — - 
‘“* He knew a gentleman roperty who, if ied to, no dou 
would take many shares. Enid wennicche litslons ress on the part of 
the board.” So the board, ever anxious to obtain subscriptions, for on 
the instalments of shareholders alone its members lived and sported their 
carriages, sent prospectuses to Mr. Somerset, and even condescended, on 
certain occasions, to address letters to him. They, the directors, so they 
wrote, were interested in benefiting the country and the capitalists of 
England, end Ghetcfare cease: wailing ‘tek és’ lherel ‘a, qontlenen 20 
they heard Mr. Somerset was should not reap a like advantage with his 


Ti cchdtbedienanintehicttenn Brookland Hall, a short time 
after the manceuvres of Pike had to take effect. He was leaning 
with his back to the fireplace in a still, reflective posture, his eyes fixed on 
the ground. Before him stood the ample baize-covered table, not spread 
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as formerly with books—those shrines of the mute eloquence of the de- 
parted—but heaped with letters bearing large official seals, and with long 
Bemgrehane of certain embryo mines in distant quarters of the globe, 
which only wanted to be effectually worked in order to throw up as much 
silver gold as would purchase a kingdom. Charts, too, were there 
of seas and gulfs, where pearls were said to abound, though, by some un- 
accountable oversight, never yet fished for. In short, there was a chaos 
genes of all the golden fancies and wild chimeras which characterised 
Roman we have observed, was standing near the hearth wrapped in 

thought, and it was evident from the sudden changes of expression 
visible im his countenance, that his reflections were of an anxious and 
painful nature. His mind was torn by conflicting feelings and sentiments. 
Some old passion was striving for the mastery, and its approaches were 
met and oppsent by principles and convictions of a later growth. Phi- 
losophy and calm prudence were at variance with the wild suggestions of 
a feverish fancy; indeed, the struggle going forwards within seemed 
every moment to increase. He walked up and down the room, then ap- 
proached the window which overlooked the park: his eyes were directed 
to the garden, to the fine clumps of aged trees, to the groups of deer— 
but the sight no longer yielded 1 him pleasure ; his thoughts and feelings 
were wholly engrossed by another subject. 

Somerset returned to the table, and stood beside it, looking earnestly 
on the pile of miscellaneous papers, but forbearing to touch them, as if 

contained some terrible secret, or might, by contact, impart some 
deadly pestilence. Yet did those documents exercise upon him a spell, 
for he bent over them nearer and nearer. Slowly and hesitatingly he 
raised one, but flung it down again. His lips moved, his hand was 
pressed to his forehead ; and then he sank into a chair, stooping forwards, 
with his eyes fixed, and remaining in that posture quiet and motionless 
as a statue. 

A man yielding to temptation, yet disputing, inch by inch, the ground 
with the tempter-fiend—the study of vo a character is ever replete with 
interest. Yet we shall not attempt to enter into an analysis of the 
varied feelings and antagonistic passions called into play within the bosom 
of Somerset. 

“‘T thank Heaven for what I possess,” he said, softly, to himeelf. 
«My income is ample for all my wants; and yet I should be enabled to 
do more good to my fellow-creatures if I had ten instead of three thou- 
sand a-year. I have also long wished to be returned for the county, but 
always dreaded the expense of a canvass. So, what a splendid idea is 
that projected coer tes scm in the Indian Seas! The trade, it a 
hitherto has been monopolised by the Persians and Arabs; but En ’s 
turn is come. One hundred ships! At the lowest calculation they are 
to take pearls yearly to the amount of 15,000/. each ship. Deduct 
5000/. for expenses, and the net annual profit to be divided will amount 
to-one million sterling!” 

He ceased whispering ; his eye was lit up, his foot beat the floor, and 
he seemed fast approaching to a determination. But suddenly recollec- 
tions as of some former promise or resolve recurred to his mind. Gloom 
overshadowed his face, and he was thrown into the same state of cruel 
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uncertainty and irresolution as that which agitated him a few minutes 
before. 

But the door was opened, and she who had license at all times to enter 
her father’s library walked into the room. A child still in form and 
feature was Hester, yet Mo gre and intelligent beyond her years. 


Her step was. less buoyant and giddy than when we last saw her. A 
pensiveness, and a habit of frequent reflection, had succeeded to light airs 
and joyous prattle. Her character was softened, but at the same time 
rendered more energetic, while she was capable of stronger feeling. 
Hester had remarked the restlessness and anxiety which had recently 
oppressed her father. What knew she of public companies, speculation 
in mines, or pearl-fisheries? Such things to her were incomprehensible 
mysteries, and raised no ideas to excite her fancy. She only felt assured 
that something was wrong—that something in the strange maps and 
Jong printed circulars lately arrived drew her father’s attention away 
from his usual pursuits, and distracted his mind. 

Hester had been several minutes in the room, and still her father did 
not appear aware of her presence. She quietly approached him as he 
stood bending over the table. 

‘* What are all these papers about, father? They seem greatly to 
annoy you?” 

Mr. Somerset returned no answer. 

“* Why do you not speak? Have I offended you? Tell me my faults, 
father, that I may beg your pardon.” 

“ Ah, child, is it you?” said Somerset, at length, without turning his 
head. ‘ Pearls—Isthmus of Panama—gold-dust—well, what do you 
want ?” 

Hester regarded him with a puzzled look. 

‘| am very busy, child, leave me. One hundred ships—expenses, five 
thousand pounds each ship—profits one million sterling. Quit the room, 
Hester.” - 

Never before had she been rebuked by her too indulgent father, or 
commanded to leave the library. The incident, though trifling, had an 
instantaneous effect upon her young and sensitive heart; her lips quivered 
and her large blue eyes filled with tears, until those bright violet chalices 
brimmed over, and the sparkling drops rolled down her cheeks. The 
father heard her sob, and turned quickly around. In a moment the 

pers that so tempted him, his mental struggles, his dreams of wealth— 
all were forgotten. He only saw the innocent weeper. His love for 
that child was deep as it was beautiful and holy. His wife was his com- 
panion, the sharer of his hopes and intellectual joys; but Hester was as 
a jewel set in a casket—a thing to gaze upon, to protect and treasure; or 
she was to him all that the little image of some propitious divinity is to 
the fervid Hindoo. He worshipped the idol, and poured over it his soul's 
adoration as well as his heart's gushing affection. 

** Come to me, sweet one!” he cried, drawing her to his breast. ‘ My 
fairy! my seraph! my bright-eyed, beautiful child! Why this sorrow, 
Hester? Why these tears? Tell me what you are thinking of? Now, 
do not let the recollection of that boy, the poor peasant lad, thus disturb 
ras happy hours. No, no, I know all—you need not explain—that 

iful is at an end now.” 














“J was not thinking of him, but of you.” 

“Ofme! Then dismiss your sorrow, child, for you grieve without a 
cause.” 

“Yes, but I have a cause,” exclaimed Hester; “why are you always 
here alone, and walking up and down? Why do you not go into the 
i , or ride over the grounds, as you used to do ?” 

**] would make you a great heiress, my child.” | 

“ A great heiress? Do you want more riches than you have already ? 
This fine old house, that garden, and all those fields which would take 
me @ day in walking around. | think, father, we have quite sufficient.” 

Somerset smiled, and patted her on the head. 

“ Poor child! good, simple child! you don’t know much of the value 
of money yet. The world to you is a great unread book. But time 
enough ; you will know all, I suppose, by and by.” 

Know all by and by—little did he imagine how prophetic were these 
words. Little did he dream the hour was coming, ohin that unread 
book of the world would be perused by those young eyes with bitter, 
scalding tears; and that she, who knew nothing now of the value of 
money, would task her energies for one object, concentrate all her 
thoughts upon it, dedicate her days and her nights to it—that object the 
gathering together of a few coins, and not for herself but—for him. 


Cuarpter XVIII. 
THE GREAT LONDON DIRECTOR. 


One fine morning, a handsome carriage with an outrider, and a foot- 
man and valet in the rumble, drove up to Mr. Somerset’s house. The 
knocker having been duly plied, the porter, who on a former occasion had 
so indignantly opened his door to Lewis Banks, was all obsequiousness 
and bows. In answer to the inquiry, he said Mr. Somerset was at home, 
and hurrying in with the card of the great man, speedily announced that 
his master would have the honour of waiting upon him immediately. 

The. tall footman ushered the stranger into the library. He was a 
man about fifty years of age, rather corpulent, with a large nose, rosy 
cheeks, and a head bald on the crown. He was followed respectfully by 
an individual whose appearance offered a remarkable contrast to his own. 
Surely we cannot be mistaken; that meagre figure and quick black eye 
are Mr. Pike’s. Yes, the lawyer accompanies the merchant-prince, the 

eat London director, in the character of legal adviser. 

And Pike did not tremble or lose his self-possession, though he had 
just passed the spot where, in a former day, he perpetrated his villanous 
theft, and was now to enter the presence of him whom he had 60 irre- 
parably wronged. On the contrary, nothing could surpass the sang-froid 

e exhibited, and the apparent serenity of his manner. 

‘I believe I have the pleasure of addressing Mr. Somerset,” said the 
London director, bowing low, as the master of the house made his ap- 
pearance. 

Somerset replied in the affirmative. 

«« My name is Abercrombie—Mr. Abercrombie from London,” conti- 
tinued the red-faced gentleman, again presenting his card, that Mr. 
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Somerset might be doubly assured of that —— fact. “ And this,” 
he added, turning to his small companion, whose features wore a quiet 
smile; “this gentleman is Mr. Pike, attorney-at-law, one of my legal 
advisers.” 

The flourish of self-introduction being concluded, Mr. Somerset natu- 
rally expected some explanation in regard to the business of the two 
visitors. But the great man, bent on conveying a due impression of his 
“ greatness” and high-standing in the world, made sundry allusions and 
apologies in reference to his travelling carriage waiting on the terrace, 
and his two “fellows” remaining in the hall. At length Mr. Aber- 
crombie, drawing up his large person, and elevating his bald head, came 
to the point. 

a Sir, I am making a tour through this part of the country on busi- 
ness highly important to England as a commercial nation. I am visitin 
the extensive landholders and capitalists, and therefore have taken the 
liberty of turning my carriage aside to wait on the owner of Brookland 
Hall. The fact is, Mr. Somerset, I am one of the acting directors of a 
large company recently organised in London—a company which, beyond 
all others, yuh its cbiect the raising of England to ul diene of ee 
lence unprecedented in the history of nations.” 

Mr. Abercrombie paused at this climax of his eloquence, and Mr. 
Pike looked “ silent admiration.” 

“ Ah! I understand,” said Mr. Somerset, ‘“ perfectly understand your 
business now. Of course,” he added, shutting the library-door, and point- 
ing to chairs; “I am glad to see you, and am proud to give my counte- 
nance to any undertaking calculated to benefit our native land. That is 
—I don’t mean to say—no, no, I never speculate myself; yet this will 
not prevent my taking a lively interest in all great commercial ques- 
tions.” 

He uttered these words with a nervousness and hesitation which arose 
from complete indecision of mind. Pike quickly read character, but the 
a London director, though as clever a rogue as he, was more slow 
in deciphering the thoughts and sentiments of others. 

* Never speculate, Mr. Somerset ?” said Abercrombie ;’” you are right, 
perfectly right. But ours is no speculation, sir ; it is legitimate commerce; 
certain gain. Perhaps you have never seen our prospectuses, charts, or 
ma hs 

e Probably not,” replied Mr. Somerset ; ‘ but you have not told me the 
name of the company you represent.” 

** Name—name—ha!” exclaimed the direetor, plunging his hand into 
the side pocket of his large bottle-green coat. ‘I think those maps must 
be in my carriage; I always make a point of travelling in my own car- 
riage, Mr. Somerset. I detest the mail-coach: all very well that mode of 
conveyance for poor gentlemen and plebeians—ah, ah! The papers must 
we: Iw carriage, Mr. Pike. My valet will get them for you: stay— 

are.” 
* Upon which, drawn like a huge cork from a colossal bottle, so tightly 
did it fit the pocket, a large roll made its appearance. During the process 
of unfolding these mysterious documents on the table, Mr. Abercrombie 
did not cease speaking for an instant. 
“Name, sir, name? you certainly must have heard of an association 
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which has created so great an excitement in the metropolis? It is the 
Great Consolidated Diamond Company of Brazil, and Gold-Dust Associ- 
ation of South Africa. As for shares, we are at no loss to dispose of them, 
I assure you, for we have thousands of applications daily.” 

“‘ Yes, the head office in London,” chimed in Mr. Pike, “is almost, as it 
were, in a state of constant siege, so anxious are people to join this won- 
derful undertaking.” 

“ But our system,” continued Abercrombie, smoothing down the edge 
of a with his large red hand, “ differs from the systems usually pur- 
sued. We are resolved to take high ground, sir, high ground: therefore, 
we refuse to distribute small shares; we would rather confine ourselves to 
a limited number of the larger capitalists. Power and respectability, sir, 
is the motto of our company. So I think you will understand our motives 
in the ‘os peti canvass. ur list. of subseribers will be confined to one 
hundred gentlemen, who will advance five thousand pounds each, a half- 
a-million being the expected outlay.” 

The prospectuses, maps, and charts, were all opened, and a most — 
and tempting prospect indeed was held out by the Great Consolida 
Diamond Company of Brazil, and Gold-Dust Association of South Africa. 
Even the pearl fishery, with the one hundred ships, shrank into insignifi- 
cance beside this colossal undertaking. 

We must pause for an instant to survey that group. There sat the 
stout director, with the mass of papers now spread on his knees, passing 
each precious document from time to time into the hands of Mr. Somerset. 
All his ingenuity and pompous eloquence were called into requisition to 
resound the praises of the wondrous scheme, and set forth the picture in 
the most alluring colours. Mr. Pike drew his small body close up to the 
great man’s elbow, ingeniously filling any pause which might occur by 
some pithy remark, and cleverly expatiating on the solidity of the eom- 
pany, organised on the broad principles of established commercial law. 
Mr. Somerset, to us the most important personage, was gazing silently 
but eagerly through his spectacles.on the large printed sheets. Here, his 
eye ran along the mountain ridges of the Andes, some of the hills being 
painted yellow, and termed “gold-bearing hills;” there, long bright 
streaks were called “ valleys rich with diamonds.” On the African coast, 
the quantities of gold-dust to be had merely for the trouble of taking 
away, were described as being immense, a few worthless glass beads only 
being required to induee the natives to bring the “dust” down to the shore 
in waggon-loads, 

Mr. Somerset every moment grew more pale and more excited ; his 
hand trembled; and when he spoke it was in a husky and almost in- 
audible voice. His resolution not to speculate became weaker and weaker; 
the tempter-fiend was gaining ground; the long-contested battle was 
nearly decided. 

We may here observe, that the great man who rode in his own car- 
riage, with two “ fellows” in the rumble, three months previously kept a 
cheesemonger’s shop in Bishopsgate-street. He had but followed the 
example of many others in a similar line of life, men with clear heads and 
knavish hearts, who, taking advantage of the general madness which pre- 
vailed, built their fortunes upon the ruin of their dupes. Abercrombie, 
shutting up his shop, projected with some friends the undertaking above- 
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named ; he formed, of course, one of the board of directors, and received 
a ery, “en of all the mossy subscribed by the credulous people who 

in em. © i 
“ Now, sir, what do you say?” asked Mr. Abercrombie, a bland:smile 
on his face, which in its breadth and red tint bore a strong resemblanee to 
one of his own Cheshire cheeses. “I think, by this time, you will be con- 
vinced that the objects we have in view are of high national importance. 
Unlike some other concerns, split into thousands of shares, this will ren- 
der at once our one hun gentlemen subscribers merchant-princes. 
The five thousand pounds of each will be certain the first year to return 
in dividends——”’ 

*« Ah, that is the point,” said Mr. Somerset. ‘What may the profits 
be estimated at ?” 

“The first year, I say, the dividends cannot be ‘Jgss than double the 
outlay—that is, ten thousand pounds a share. As the diamond-valleys, 
through an extension of the works, become more productive, and our 
commerce with the Africans steadily increases, the wealth that must be 
the result baffles calculation. For my own part, I do not scruple to 
affirm, that in three, or, at most, four years, each shareholder will have 
made a clear profit of one hundred thousand pounds!” 

A sa ett silence for a few minutes ensued, during which conflicting 
and strong emotions continued to agitate the breast of Somerset. At 
length he spoke. 

_ “Mr. Abercrombie, far be it from me to raise any argument against the 
justness of your views. Indeed, the objects of your company seem to 
me as honourably commercial as their scope is comprehensive. At the 
same time I hesitate—that is, I—I cannot at once become a-shareholder. 
I must reflect a little—make a little further investigation.” 

* Quite right, Mr. Somerset; take time. You can write to the 
‘board’ in London by-and-bye; and as for investigation, we court it.” 

“ But,” suggested Mr. Pike, rather alarmed at the idea of a postpone- 
ment of the business, “suppose the shares, in the mean time, should be 
all sold, this golden opportunity lost s 

**T must investigate,” repeated Somerset, firmly. 

“ By all means,” rejoined the director.- 

A luminous thought flashed upon the mind of Mr. Pike. 

** Pardon me, gentlemen,” he said, “ but listen. © In these stirring and 
glorious times, when every Englishman possessing a small capital to start 
with is raising himself to a magnate of the land, no man who wishes to 
advance the interests of his country, or elevate himself, should be absent 
from London. The information which Mr. Somerset tardily gains here 
in amonth concerning the public companies, if he were now in London, a 
single day would put him in possession of. Oh! such a time, such an 
opportunity, will never come again! London is the seat of all know- 
ledge, the mart of all wealth. How I envy those who now have ‘capital’ 
there! They must amass large fortunes, even if they use no exertions, 
and are not desirous of doing it.” 

The words of Pike sank into the heart of Somerset, and, though the 
latter made no direct observation, these honeyed, crafty words were not 
soon forgotten. He asked a few more questions, and invited them to 
.take luncheon; so the stout London director and the little lawyer eat cold 
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and si Mr. Somerset’s madeira. Success was drunk to the 
“ Great Consolidated Diamond Company of Brazil and Gold-Dust Asso- 
ciation of South Africa.” Success, also (so liberal and philanthropic 
were the two friends), was wished to every other fair undertaking, 
including the Pearl-Fishery Company, the Isthmuses-of-Suez-and-Pa- 
nama-Cutting Company, and the Bridge-of-Boats-from-Dover-to-Calais 
Association. Then they parted. The great director was going to make 

| 


visits to other capitalists. His carriage, with his “fellows” in the 
rumble, dashed along the gravelled terrace, the greys prancing, and the 
postillion cracking his whip, while Mr. Somerset returned to his study 
to meditate and to dream. 


CuapTer XIX. 
THE FIRST STEP DOWN THE HILL OF RUIN—FAREWELL TO THE COUNTRY. 


Axovur a week had elapsed from the date of our last chapter. The 
doors of the old oak drawing-room, already described in our pages, were 
closed. Mr. Somerset was standing near a panelled recess, motionless as 
a person under the influence of a spell. One foot was advanced, his 
body being drawn back, as if he half retreated from some object. His 
hand shaded his eyes, but the lower part of his countenance, being visible, 
expressed deep emotion and pain. 

Before him, kneeling on the floor, and clasping his right hand in both 
her own, was seen his wife. Fifteen years younger than himself, Isabella 
was still eminently beautiful. Her figure, though full, had lost none of 
the elasticity of early youth. Her complexion was very fair, and her 
harmonious features preserved their exquisite outline, their general ex- 
pression betokening great placidity of mind and warmth of heart. Her eyes 
were now raised to her husband’s face beseechingly, and brimming with 
tears, and as her neck in that attitude swayed backward, her hair, 
escaping from its band, fell in a black mass over her shoulders. Still no 
word was spoken by either, looks being the only language of Isabella. 
But Somerset averted his face gradually more and more, unable to with- 
stand the pleading of those beloved and eloquent eyes. 

The rays of the evening sun, stealing through the gold-fringed damask 
curtains, fell upon them. The very air seemed glowing and soft, until 
their dress and their features assumed that deep, rich, peculiar tint which 
characterises the picture-groups of the painter Murillo. 

“‘ Isabella,” said Somerset, at length, “I have now unbosomed my- 
self. I would keep no secrets from you. Let perfect confidence ever 
exist between us.” 

“ Thank you for this, thank you, my dear husband. But again I call 
upon you to remember your promise.” 

“ Do not distress me; do not strive any longer to shake my resolves. 
I have considered the subject long and anxiously ; I have weighed every 
circumstance. My determination is taken.” 

“Your promise,” repeated Isabella. ‘‘ Before we married, conscious 
yourself of that one weakness in your character—a love of the uncertainty 
and excitement of play—you vowed never to take up a card, never to 
enter a gaming-house.” | 
July.—voL. LXXXIX. NO. CCCLY. 2A 
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“JT admit it; but there is no gaming in the present question. The 

companies I intend joining have for their object fair, legitimate com- 
merce.” 
“T am told differently ; I think otherwise. The projected schemes are 
full of hazard, full of doubt. Your mind will be constantly in a state of 
suspense, and for ever on the rack. Our peaceful and happy days will 
have vanished, and in their stead———” 

“ Wealth will be ours; wealth, Isabella, of which you can form no con- 
ception. Then, after toil and a little anxiety, those peaceful and happy 
times will come again. But do not misunderstand me. I am not actu- 
ated by the mere love of money, or even by motives of ambition. I would 
do good to my fellow-creatures, more good than hitherto I have been able 
to effect : I would build another church in this extensive parish, erect and 
endow schools. In parliament, I would do all in my humble ability to 
ameliorate the condition of the suffering classes, and extend the blessings 
of peace and virtue.” 

“ There spoke my sanguine, yet my generous-hearted and noble hus- 
band !”’ cried Isabella, smiling through her tears. Her facile nature 
yielded ; her quiet and loving heart could oppose Somerset no longer ; 
springing up, she flung her arms around his neck. 

“ Hugh! Hugh! forgive me for what I have urged upon you—for all 
I have said. You know I have only your welfare, and our mutual hap- 
piness, at heart. Perhaps I view things with the timidity of a woman; 
man is the best judge of business-transactions, and to understand and 
manage them nature has fitted his powers. I oppose your wishes and 
combat your opinions no longer; and since you say these speculations 
cannot be termed gambling, my ardent prayer is that success may attend 

ou.” 

. The bosom of Somerset was relieved of its load, and his satisfaction and 
pleasure were unbounded in having won his wife’s acquiescence with his 
views. So the matter was decided. Mr. Pike’s suggestions had not been 
lost upon the country squire, as he intended to start immediately for 
London. There he should be in the very field of action, enabled to watch 
the progress of events, and take all proper advantage of such information 
as might be daily gleaned on the spot. -Since, too, his stay in the metro- 
polis was likely to be a protracted one, his wife and daughter would ac- 
company him, a trustworthy dependant, his butler, being left in charge of 
the family mansion. 

The morning of the departure is come. Merrily the sun flashes on the 
diamond-paned windows of the ancient Elizabethan pile. The gilt vane 
on the clock-tower glitters, and the hand on the dial below points at 
seven. The shadows lately cast by the trees in the park are chased away, 
like dark memories flee before the smiles of present joy. The deer toss 
their antlered heads and form groups in the sun at the foot of the green 
knolls, or bound toward the dividing streamlet to drink. The robber- 
breeze, entering the garden, is rifling the awaking flowers of their first 
and sweetest breath ; and the birds, instead of deploring the theft, are all 
singing in joyous chorus, as if they exulted in the rich prize which that 
breeze is bearing away on his heavily-laden wings. Nothing in nature 
seems to mourn, although the possessors of the beautiful domain around 
are about to leave it, perhaps—for ever. 
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One fair form is bounding through the garden; she goes there to take 
a last look of the flowers, the fountain, and the grotto. Change and ex- 
citement are ever welcome to the young, therefore Hester anticipates with 

leasure her visit to the metropolis and the busy world. Yet the haunts 
of childhood are bound to her heart by many a tie—ties which neither 
time, nor trials, nor sufferings, shall ever entirely dissolve. 

She approaches the fountain where the gold and silver fish are sport- 
ing, revived by the return of sunshine. She does not stoop to plunge her 
arms playfully into the sparkling waters now, but stands pensively look- 
ing at the crowd of little finny inhabitants who, perceiving her, and ex- 

ting the wonted crumbs, flock to the surface with their crimson 
gleaming backs. Hark! to the note of the canary, as from his suspended 
cage witliin the grotto he welcomes his mistress. She will not, at least, 
part with him, and he is destined to accompany her to the great city. 
Go! bird, go! nor regret the sparry home thou dost leave, for thou wilt 
be a solace to thy mistress in many a coming weary hour; and while she 
listens to thy plaintive note, the tears will stand still upon the heavy lids 
of sorrow, and dreams of home—that which was once her home—will 
call up a smile on her faded cheek. 

Hester leans against the pedestal which supports the statue of the 
wood-nymph, Here long ago Lewis Banks had concealed himself when 
he entered the garden by stealth. Her eyes are fixed on the spot where 
she well recollects he stood. His image is before her ; his caarse little 
ore his heavy shoes, his fine intellectual face, and his bold, Be te 

aring, all are present to the gaze of her ardent imagination. Her arms 
are listlessly leant on the smooth surface of the pedestal; her dress, worn 
longer now and more closely fitting, displays only her taper feet, and one 
of them, during that abstraction or wandering of the mind, is raised 
slowly up and down. 

“ Gone—gone—” said Hester, in a scarcely audible whisper, “to a 
distant land, they say, where suns are hotter than they are here, and wars, 
which he delighted to read of, are continually raging. But why caunot I 
forget him? Is this bitter regret, this constant wish to hear of him, to be 
with him again, is this what is termed—love? I cannot tell, and it 
matters little what it may be; I only know that I dream of him, hope for 
him, pray for him, and that nothing in the world will ever cause me to 
forget what is past, even if I should live to grow old, and he never 
return.” 

Child of the early-developed passions and thoughtful heart! indulge 
thy young reverie, for those tears are not tears of anguish which steal 
silently down thy cheek. They are sad, yet the detiralttigt of a tremu- 
lous rapture. Imagination is acutely alive, and can paint for thee an 
ideal paradise yet to come. Alas! that time and experience should draw 
their clouds over the beautiful picture. 
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SOAPEY SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. 
CuarptTer XLVI. 


A SICK HOST. 


Wuew Mr. Puffington read Messrs. Sponge and Spraggon’s account 
of the glorious run with his hounds, as garnished, or rather dished, b 
Miss Lucy Grimes, in the Swillingford paper, he was perfectly horrified; 
words cannot describe the disgust that he felt. It came upon him quite 
by surprise, for he expected to be immortalised in some paper or work 
of general circulation, in which the Lords Loosefish, Sir Toms, and Sir 
ena of former days might recognise the spirited doings of their early 

end. 


He wanted the superiority of his establishment, the excellence of his 
horses, the stoutness of his hounds, and the polish of his field, proclaimed, 
with perhaps quiet cut at the roughness of the Flat-Hat gentry, instead 
of which he had a mixed medley sort of a mass, whose humdrum mono- 
tony was only relieved by the absurdities and errors with which it was 
crammed. At first, Mr. Puffington could not make out what it meant, 
whether it was a hoax for the purpose of turning run-writing into ridi- 
cule, or it had suffered mutilation at the hands of the printer. Calling a 

d scent an exquisite perfume looked suspicious of a hoax, but then 
seasonal fox for seasoned fox, scorning to cry, for scoring to cry, bay 
fox for bag fox, grunting for hunting, rests for casts, and other absurdities, 
looked more like accident than design. 

These are the sort of errors that non-sporting compositors might easily 
make, one term being as much like English to them as the other, aot 
amazingly different to the eye or the ear of a sportsman. Indeed, our own 


‘usually most accurate compositor fell-into a similar error, by making 


“trashing the hounds” into “thrashing the hounds;” a very probable pro- 
ceeding in his eyes, but one that would strike a sporting reader very 
forcibly. Be that, however, as it may, Mr. Puffington was thoroughly 
disgusted. He was sick of hounds and: horses, and Bragg, and hay and 
corn, and kennels and meal, and saddles and bridles; and now, this mess 
of absurdity seemed to cap the whole thing. He was ill-prepared for 
such a shock. The exertion of successive dinner-giving—above all of 
bachelor dinner-giving—and that in the country, where men sit, talk, talk, 
talking, and sip, sip, sipping, and “just one more bottle-ing ;” more, we 
believe, from want of something else to do than from any natural inclina- 
tion to exceed; the exertion, we say, of two such parties in succession 
had completely unstrung our fattish friend, and ill-prepared his nerves for 
such a ids Being a great man for his little comforts, he always 
breakfasted in his dressing-room, which he had fitted up in the most 
luxurious style, and where he always had his newspapers (most carefully 
ironed out) laid with his letters against he came in. It was late on the 
morning following our last chapter, ere he thought he had got rid of as 
much of his winey head-ache as fitful sleep would carry off, and en- 
Meng re himself in a blue and yellow-flowered silk dressing-gown and 
‘Turkish slippers. He looked at his letters, and, knowing their outsides, 
Jeft them for future perusal; and sousing himself into the depths of a 
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many-cushioned easy chair, proceeded to spell his Morning Post— 
Tattersall’s advertisements—“ Grosjean’s Paletots”—*‘ Exhibition of In- 
dustry”—“ Mr. Albert Smith”—* Coals, best Stewart, Hetton’s, or 
Lambton’s”—“ Police intelligence”—and such other light reading as does 
not require any great effort to connect or comprehend. 

Then came his breakfast, for which he had very little appetite, though 
he relished his coffee, and also an anchovy. While deudling over these, 
he heard sundry wheels grinding about below the window, and the 
bumping and thumping of boxes, indicative of “ goings away,” for which 
he couldn’t say he felt sorry. He couldn’t even be at the trouble of 
getting up and going to the window to see who they were that were 
going, so weary and head-achy was he. He rolled and lolled in his 
chair, now taking a sip of his coffee, now a bite of anchovy toast, now 
considering whether it would be prudent to venture on an egg, and again 
having recourse to the Post. At last, having exhausted all the light reading 
in it, scanned through the list of hunting appointments, he took up the 
Swillingford paper to see that they had got his next week's “meets” right 
in it. How astonished he was to find the preceding day’s run staring him 
in the face, headed “‘ SpLENDID Run with Mr. Purrineton’s Hounps,” 
in the imposing type here displayed. ‘‘ Well, that’s quick work, however,” 
said he, casting his eyes up to the ceiling in astonishment, and thinking 
how unlike it was the Swillingford papers, which were generally a week 
or ten days behindhand with information. ‘ Splendid run with Mr. 
Puffington’s hounds,” read he again, wondering who had done it:—Bar- 
dolph, the innkeeper; Allsop, the cabinet-maker; Tuggins, the doctor, 
were all out; so was Weatherhog, the butcher. Which of them could it 
be? Grimes, the editor, wasn’t there; indeed, he couldn't ride, and the 
country was not adapted to a gig. 

‘He then began to read it, and the further he got the more he was 
disgusted. At last, when he came to the “seasonal fox, which some 
thought was a bay one,” his indignation knew no bounds, and crumpling 
the paper up in a heap he threw it from him in disgust. Just then in 
came Plummey, the butler. Plummey saw at a glance what had hap- 
pened; for Mr. Bragg, and the whips, and the grooms, and the helpers, 
and the feeder—the whole hunting establishment—were up in arms at the 
burlesque, and vowing vengeance against the author of it. Mr. Sprag- 
‘én; on seeing what a mess had been made of his labours, availed him- 
self of the offer of a seat in Captain Guano’s dog-cart, and was clear of 
the premises; while Mr. Sponge determined to profit by Spraggon’s ab- 
sence, and lay the blame on him. 

“Oh, Plummey!” exclaimed Mr. Puffington, as his servant entered, 
“T’m deuced unwell—quite knocked up, in short,” clapping his hand on 
his forehead ; adding, “I shall not be able to dine down-stairs to-day.” 

“’Deed, sir,” replied Mr. Plummey, in a tone of commisseration— 
“deed, sir; sorry to hear that, sir.” 

“Are they all gone?” asked Mr. Puffington, dropping his boiled 
gooseberry- looking eyes upon the fine-flowered carpet. 

- “All gone, sir—all gone,” replied Mr. Plummey; “all except Mr. 
nge.” 
rc Oh! he’s still here,” replied Mr. Puffington, shuddering with dis- 
gust at the recollection of the newspaper run. “Is he going to-day 2” 
asked he. 
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“No, sir—I dare say not, sir,”’ replied Mr. Plummey. “His man—his 
groom—his—whatever he calls him, expects they'll be staying some 
time.” 

“The deuce!” exclaimed Mr. Puffington, whose hospitality was greater 
in anticipation than in reality. 

“Shall I take these things away ?” asked Plummey, after a pause. 

“Couldn’t you manage to get him to go?” asked Mr. Puffington, still 
harping on his remaining guest. 

“ Don’t know, sir. foare try, sir—believe he’s bad to move, sir,” 
replied Plummey, with a 

‘Is he really?” replied Mr. Puffington, alarmed lest Sponge should 
fasten himself upon him for good. 

“They say so,” replied Mr. Plummey, “ but I don’t speak from any 
personal knowledge, for I know nothing of the man.” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Puffington, amused at his servant's exclusiveness, 
**T wish you would try to get rid of him, bow him out civilly, you know, 
say I'm unwell—very unwell—ordered to keep quiet—say it as if from 

lf, you know—it musn’t appear as if it came from me, you know.” 

“In course not,” replied Mr. Plummey, ‘‘in course net ;” adding, 
“Tl do my best, sir—I ll do my best.” So saying, he took up the 
breakfast things and made his exit. 

Mr. Sponge having regaled himself with a cigar in the stables and 
shrubbertes, it. was.some time before Mr. Plummey had! an opportunity of 
trying his: diplomacy upon him, it. being contrary to Mr. Plummey’s 
custom to go out: of doors after any one, and, perhaps, going rather too 
far to send a footman to say he wanted to speak to him. At last he saw 
him come lounging along the terrace-walk, looking like a man thoroughly 
disengaged, m9 timing himself properly, encountered him in the entrance. 

“ Beg pardon, sir,” said Mr. Plummey, “ but the cook, sir, wishes to 
know, sir, if you dine here to-day, sir?” 

“ Of course,” replied Mr. Sponge, “where would you have me dine?” 

‘Oh! 1 didn’t know, sir—only Mr. Puffington, sir, is very poorly, sir, 
and I thought p’raps you'd be dining out.” 

“ Poorly is he?” replied Mr. Sponge; “sorry to hear that—what’s: the 
matter with him ?” : 

“ Bad bilious attack, I think,” replied Plummey—very subject to them, 
at this time of particklarly ; was laid up, at least confined to: his 
room, three weeks last year of a similar attack.”’ 

“Indeed!” replied Mr. Sponge, not relishing the information. 

“Then I must say you'll dine here?” said the butler. 

** Yes; I must have my dinner, of course,” replied Mr. Sponge: ‘I’m 
not ill, you know; no occasion to make a great spread for me, you know ; 
but still | must have some victuals, you know.” 

“ Certainly, sir, certainly,” replied Mr. Plummey. 

“T couldn’t think of leaving Mr. Puffington when he’s poorly,” ob- 
served Mr. Sponge; half to himself and half to the butler. 

“Oh, master—that’s,to say; Mr. Puffington—always does best when left 
alone,” observed Mr. Plummey : ‘indeed the medical men recommend 
perfect quiet and moderate on as the best thing.”’ 

So saying, Mr: Plummey withdrew, and presently went up-stairs to 
report progress, or rather want of progress, to the gentleman whom he 
sometimes condescended to call “ master.” 
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Mr. Puffington had been taking another spell at the paper, and we 
need hardly say, that the more he read of the run the less he liked it. 

* Ah, that’s Mr. Sponge’s handiwork,” observed Plummey, as with a 
sneer of disgust Mr. Puffington threw the paper from him as Plummey 
entered the room. 

“« How do you know ?” asked Mr. Puffington. 

“ Saw it, sir—saw it in the letter-bag going to the Post.’’ 

“Indeed !” replied Mr. Puffington. 

“ Mr. Spraggon and he did it after they came in from hunting.” 

“T thought as much,” replied Mr. Puffington, in disgust. 

Mr. Plummey then related how unsuccessful had been his attempts to 
get rid of the now most unwelcome guest. Mr: Puffington listened with 
attention, determined to get rid of him somehow or other. Plummey 
was instructed to ply Sponge well with hints, all of which, however, Mr. 
Sponge skilfully parried. So, at last, Mr. Puffington scrawled a miser- 
ably-looking note, explaining how ill he was, and how he regretted being 
deprived of Mr. Sponge’s agreeable society, but hoping that it would suit 
Mr. Sponge to return as soon as he was better and pay the remainder of 
his visit—a pretty intelligible notice to quit, and one which left Mr. 
Sponge rather at a loss what to do. 


CHartrr XLVIL. 
WANTED—A RICH GOD-PAPA! 


Mr. Sponee did not like the t of affairs. In addition to having 
to spend the evening by himself, the cook sent him a most moderate 
dinner, smoked soup, second-hand fish, scraggy cutlets, and sour pudding. 
Mr. Plummey, too, seemed to have put all the two preceding days’ bottle- 
ends together for him. 

Mr. Sponge did not like the aspect of affairs at all. If he could have 
satisfied himself that his host would not be better in a day or two, he 
would have thought seriously of leaving; but as he could not bring him- 
self to think that he would not, and, moreover, had no place to go to, 
had it not been for the concluding portion of Mr. Puffington’s note, he 
would have made an effort to stay. t, however, put it rather out of 
his power, especially as it was done so politely, and hinted at a renewal 
of the visit. Mr. ’ tetied spent the evening in cogitating what he should 
do—thinking what sportsmen had held out the hand of good mee 
and hinted at hoping to have the pleasure of seeing him. Fyle, Fossick, 
Blossomnose, Capon, Dribble, Hook, and others, were all run through 
his mind, without his thinking it prudent to attempt to fix a volunteer 
visit upon any of them. Many people he knew could pen polite excuses, 
who yet could not hit them off at the moment, especially in that great 
arena of hospitality—the hunting-field. 

‘‘When one door shuts another opens,” is a favourite maxim with 
those worthy and most independent people, domestic servants, and 
fortune was equally favourable to our friend, Mr. Sponge. Though he 
eould not think. of any one to: whom he: could volunteer a visit, Dame 
Fortune provided him with a much better chance, namely, an overture 
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from a party who wanted him! But we will introduce his new host, or 
rather victim, in becoming style. 

mage hunt from various motives—some for the love of the thing— 
some for show—some for fashion—some for health—some for appetites— 
some for coffee-housing—some to say they have hunted—some because 
others hunt. 

Mr. Jogglebury Crowdey did not hunt from any of these motives, and 
it would puzzle a conjuror to make out why he hunted; indeed, the 
members of the different hunts he patronised—for he was one of the run- 
about, here and there, non-subscribing sort—were long in finding out. 
It was observed that he generally affected countries abounding in large 
woods, such as Stretchaway Forest, Hazelbury Chase, and Oakington 
Banks, into which he would dive with the greatest avidity. At first 
people thought he was a very keen hand, anxious to see a fox handsomely 
found, if he could not see him handsomely finished, against which latter 
luxury his figure and activity, or want of activity, were somewhat 
opposed. Indeed, when we say that he went by the name of 
the Woolpack, our readers will be able to imagine the style of 
man he was: long-headed, short-necked, large-girthed, dumpling- 
legged, little fellow, who, like most fat men, made himself dangerous 
by compressing a most unreasonable stomach into a circumscribed 
coat, each particular button of which looked as if it was ready 
to burst off, and knock out the eye of any one who might have the 
temerity to ride alongside of him. He was a puffy, wheezy, sententious 
little fellow, who accompanied his parables with a snort into a finely- 
plaited shirt-frill, reaching nearly up to his nose. His hunting-costume 
consisted of a black coat and waistcoat, with white moleskin breeches, 
much cracked and darned about the knees and other parts, as nether 
garments made of that treacherous stuff are often observed to be. His 
shapeless tops, made regardless of the refinements of ‘‘right and left,” 
dangled at his horse’s sides like a couple of stable-buckets; and he carried 
his heavy, iron hammer-headed whip over his shoulder like a flail. But 
we are drawing his portrait instead of saying why he hunted. Well then, 
being a great patron and connoisseur in what he called gibby sticks, he 
hunted for the purpose of finding them. As we said before, he generally 
appeared at large woodlands, into which he would ride with the hounds, 
plunging through the stiffest clay, and forcing his way through the 
strongest thickets, making observations all the while of the hazels, and the 
hollies, and the black thorns, and, we are sorry to say, sometimes of the 
young oaks and ashes, that he thought would fashion into curious-handled 
walking-sticks ; and these he would return for at a future day, getting 
them with as large clubs as possible, which he would cut into the heads of 
animals, and of birds, and of fishes, and of men. At the time of which 
we are writing, he had accumulated a vast quantity; the garret at the 
top of his house was quite full, so were most of the closets, while the 
rafters in the kitchen, and cellars, and outhouses, were crowded with 
others in a state of déshabille. He calculated his stock at immense worth, 
we don’t know how many thousand pounds; and as he cut, and puffed, 
and wheezed, and mee ws Ly with a volume of Buffon, or the picture of 


some eminent man before him, he chuckled, and thought how well he 
was prion for his family. He had been at it so long, and argued so 
stoutly, that Mrs. Jogglebury Crowdey, if not quite convinced of the 
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of his calculations, nevertheless thought it well to encourage his 
hunting predilections, inasmuch as it brought him in contact with great 
people, and men he could not otherwise meet, who, she thought, might 
possibly be useful to their children. Accordingly she got him his break- 
fast betimes on hunting-mornings, charged his pockets with well-curranted 
buns, and saw to the mending of his moleskins when he came home, 
after any of those casualties that occur as well in the chase as in gibby- 
stick hunting. 

-We dare say it has occurred to many of our readers, that a stranger is 
rather a marked man in one of the regular rural countries, and that it is 
very possible Mr. Sponge might excite more curiosity in Mr. Jogglebury 
Crowdey's mind, than Mr. Jogglebury Crowdey did in the mind of Mr. 
Sponge. In truth, Jogglebury was one of those unsportsmanlike-looking 
beings, that a regular fox-hunter would think it waste of words to inquire 
about, and if Mr. Sponge saw him, he did not recollect him; while, on 
the other hand, Mr. Jogglebury Crowdey went home very full of our 
hero. Now Mrs. Jogglebury Crowdey was a big, bustling, managing 
woman, with a large family of small brats, all the exact image of their 
father, for whom (until the girls were old enough for her to indulge in the 
more noble pursuit of husband-hunting) she exerted her whole energies 
in procuring desirable god-papas and mammas; and no sooner did she 
hear of this new comer, than she longed to appropriate him for her 
youngest, who was “un-Gorham and Exeter’d” for want of an eligible 
god-papa. 

A god-mamma had been obtained in the person of old Mrs. Margery 
Munchington, a lady possessed of considerable personal property —houses 
in Fulwood’s-rents, Holborn, the most fashionable part of London, as she 
assured her country friends; half a Hastings smuggler, and some shares 
in the Paddington Canal. 

A god-papa, too, had been got, viz., one Captain Enoch Bubble, a self- 
dubbed militaire, and a managing director of several most affluent and 
important joint-stock companies, a gentleman who occasionally found Mr. 
Crowdey’s house (Puddingpot Bower) a very convenient retreat from the 
cares of office, or the persecution of the bailiffs. 

Well, Mrs. Crowdey having heard all about Mr. Sponge—at least, all 
about his horse, his dress, his looks, and so on, resolved that he would be 
the very man for a god-papa. 

“ Jog, my dear,” said she to her spouse, as they sat at tea; “ it would 
be well to look after him.” 

‘‘ What for, my dear?” asked Jog, who was staring a stick, with a half- 
finished head of Lord Brougham for a handle, out of countenance. 

‘‘ What for, Joggle? Why, can’t you guess?” 

“No,” replied Joggle, doggedly. 

“No!” ejaculated his spouse. ‘‘ Why Jogglebury, you certainly are 
the stupidest man in existence.” 

‘‘ Not necessarily,” replied Joggle, with a jerk of his head and a puff 
into his shirt-frill that set it all in a flutter. 

“Not necessarily!” rejoined Mrs. Jogglebury, in the same rising tone 
as before. ‘ Not necessarily! but I say necessarily—yes, necessarily, sir. 
Do you hear me, Mr. Jogglebury 2” 

. “T hear you,” replied Jogglebury, scornfully, with another jerk, and 
another puff into the frill. 
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The two then sat silent for some minutes, Jogglebury still contem- 
plating the progressing head of Lord Brougham, and recalling the eye 
and features that some twenty years before had nearly withered him in a 
breach of promise action, “Smuler v. Jogglebury,” for which see Barnwell 
and Alderson’s Reports, vol. Ixx., p. 900. 

Mrs. Jogglebury having an object in view, and knowing that, though 
Jogglebury might lead, he would not drive, availed herself of the lull to 
trim her sail, to try and catch him on the other tack. 

“Well, Mr. Jogglebury Crowdey,” said she, in a passive tone of 

t, “I certainly thought, however indifferent you might be to me” 
(and here she applied her handkerchief—rather a coarse one —to her eyes), 
‘*that still you had some regard for the interests of your (sob) children ;” 
and here the waterfalls of her beading black eyes went off in a gush. 

“Well, my dear,” replied Jogglebury, softened, “I’m (puff) sure 
I’m (wheeze) anxious for my (puff) children. You don’t s’pose if I 
wasn’t (puff), I’d (wheeze) labour as I (puff—wheeze) do to leave them 
fortins?”—alluding to his exertions in the gibby-stick line. 

“Oh, Jog, I dare say you're very good, and very industrious,” sobbed 
Mrs. Jogglebury, “but 6S tint (sob) think that you might apply 
your (sob) energies to a better (sob) ‘a 

“ oe my dear (puff), I don’t see that” (wheeze), replied Jog- 
sa" Why, ned, if you were to try and get this rich Mr. Sponge for a 
god-papa for Gustavus James,” continued she, drying her eyes as she 
came to the point, “that, I should say, would be worthy of you.” 

“But, my (puff) dear,” replied Jogglebury, “I don't know Mr. 
(wheeze) Sponge, to begin with.” 

“ That’s nothing,” replied Mrs. Jogglebury ; “ he’s a stranger, and you 
should call upon him.” 

Mr. Jogglebury sat silent, still staring at Lord Brougham, thinking 
how he pitched into him, and how sity Te was when the jury, without 
retiring from the box, gave five hundred pounds damages against him. 

“ He's a fox-hunter, too,” continued his wife; “and you ought to be 
civil to him.” 

“ Well, but, my. (puff) dear, he’s as likely to (wheeze) these fifty 
_ as any (puff, wheeze) man I ever looked at,” replied Joggle- 

ury. 


“Oh, nonsense,” replied Mrs. Jogglebury ; “ there’s no saying when a 
fox-hunter may break his neck. My word! but Mrs. Slooman tells me 
pretty stories of Sloo’s doings with the harriers—jumping over hurdles, 
and everything that comes in the way, and galloping along the stony 
lanes as if the wind was a snail compared to his horse. I tell you, Jog, 
you should call on this gentleman——” 

“ Well,” replied Mr. Jogglebury. 

** And ask him to come and stay here,” continued Mrs. Jogglebury. 

“Perhaps he mightn’t like it” (puff), replied Jogglebury. “I don’t 
know that we could (puff) entertain him as he’s (wheeze) accustomed to 
be,” added he. 

“Oh, nonsense,” replied Mrs. Jogglebury; “we can entertain him 
well enough. You always say fox-hunters are not ceremonious. [I tell 
yow what, Jog, you don’t think half enough of yourself. You are far too 
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easily set aside. My word! but I know some people who would give 
themselves pretty airs if their husband was chairman of a board of 
guardians, and trustee of I don't knowhow many turnpike-roads. I tell 
you, Jog, you're far too humble; you don’t think half enough of your- 
self. 
“ Well, but, my (puff) dear, you don’t (puff) consider that all le 
ain't (puff) ial of (wheel children,” » eld Jogglebury, ss 
— so Indeed, I’ve (puff) observed that some rs oe don’t like 
em. 

“Oh, but those will be nasty little brats, like Mrs. James Wakenshaw’s, 
or Mrs. Tom Cheek’s. But such children as ours! such charmers! such 
delights! there isn’t a man in the county, from the Lord-Lieutenant 
downwards, who wouldn't be proud—who wouldn’t think it a compli- 
ment —to be asked to be god-puapa to such children. I tell you what, Mr. 
Jogglebury Crowdey, it would be far better to get them rich god-papas 
and mammas than to leave them a whole house full of gibby-sticks.” 

“Well, but, my (puff) dear, the (wheeze) gibby-sticks will prove very 
(wheeze) hereafter,” replied Jogglebury, bridling up at the imputa- 
tion on his hobby. 

“TI hope so,” replied Mrs, Jogglebury, in a tone of incredulity. 

“Well, but, my (puff) dear, I (wheeze) you that they will be— 
indeed (puff), I may (wheeze) say that they (puff) are. It was only the 
other (puff) day that (wheeze) Patrick O Fogo offered me five-and- 
twenty (wheeze) shillings for my (puff) Blackthorn Daniel O'Connell, 
which is by no means so (puff) good as the (wheeze) wild-cherry one, or, 
indeed (puff), as the yew-tree one that I (wheeze) out of Spankerley 
Park.” 

‘Td have taken it if I'd been you,” observed Mrs. Jogglebury. 

“ But he’s (puff) worth far more,” retorted Jogglebury, angrily; 
‘‘why (wheeze) Lumpleg offered me as much for Dr. Syntax.” 

“ Well, I'd have taken it, too,” rejoined Mrs. Jogglebury. 

“ But I should have (wheeze) spoilt my (puff) set,” replied the gibby- 
stick man. ‘S’pose any (wheeze) body was to (puff) offer me five 
— a (puff) piece for the (puff ) pick of my (puff) collection—my (p 

ellingtons, my (wheeze) Napoleons, my (puff) Byrons, my (wheeze 
Walter Scotts, my (puff) Lord Johns, d’ye think I’d take it?” 

“‘] should hope so,”’ replied Mrs. Jogglebury. 

“T should (puff) do no such thing,” snorted her husband into his 
frill. ‘I should hope,” continued he, speaking slowly and solemnly, “ that 
@ (puff) wise ministry will purchase the whole (puff) collection for a 
(wheeze) grateful nation, when the (wheeze)” something “is no more 
(wheeze).” The concluding words being lost in the emotion of the 

er (as the reporters: say ). 

“ Well, but will you go and call on Mr. Sponge, dear?” asked Mrs. 
Jogglebury Crowdey, anxious as well to turn the subject as to make good 
her original point. 

‘Well, my dear, I’ve no objection,” replied Joggle, wiping a tear from 
the corner of his eye with his eoat-cuff. 

“ That's a good soul!” exclaimed Mrs. Jogglebury, soothingly. “Go 
to-morrow.” 

“ Very well,” replied her now complacent spouse: 

Lae And ask him to come here,” continued she. 
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“T can’t (puff) ask him to (puff) come, my dear (wheeze), until he 
(puff—wheeze) returns my (puff ) call.” 

“© fiddle,” replied his wife, “‘ you always say fox-hunters never stand 
upon ceremony ; why should you stand upon any with him ?” 

Mr. Jogglebury was posed, and sat silent. 


Cuapter- XLVIII. 
THE DISCOMFITED DIPLOMATIST. 


WELL then, as we said before, when one door shuts another opens, and 
just as Mr. Puffington’s door was closing on poor Mr. Sponge, who should 
cast up but our newly-introduced friend, Mr. Jogglebury Crowdey. 
Mr. Sponge was sitting in solitary state, in the spacious elegantly-fur- 
nished drawing-room, studying his old friend Mogg, calculating what he 
could ride from Spur-street, Leicester-square, by Short’s-gardens, and 
across Waterloo Bridge, to the Elephant and Castle for, when the grind- 
ing of a vehicle on the Kensington gravelled ring, before Hanby House, 
attracted his attention. Looking out of the window, he saw a horse’s 
head in a faded-red silk-fronted dingy bridle, with the letters “J.C.” on 
the winkers; not J.C. writhing in the elegant contortions of modern 
science, but “‘ J.C.” in the good, plain, matter-of-fact characters we have 
depicted above. 

That'll be the doctor,” said Mr. Sponge to himself, as he resumed his 
reading and calculations, amidst a peal of the door-bell, well calculated 
to arouse ‘the whole house. ‘ He’s a good un to ring!” added he, looking 
up and wondering when the last lingering tinkle would cease. 

Before the fact was ascertained, there was a hurried rush of feet past 
the drawing-room door, and presently the entrance-door opened and let 
in—a rush of wind. 

‘‘]s Mr. Sponge, Mr. Soapey Sponge, at home?’ demanded a slow, 
pompous-speaking, deep-toned voice, evidently from the vehicle. 

. “ Yez-ur!” was the immediate answer. 

** Who the devil can that be?” exclaimed Soapey, slipping the Mogg 
into his jacket-pocket. 

Then there was a creaking of springs and a jingling of iron steps, and 
presently a high-blowing, heavy-stepping body was heard crossing the 
entrance-hall, while an out-stripping footman announced Mr. Jogglebury 
Crowdey, leaving the owner to follow his name at his leisure. 

Though Mr. Sponge had seen Mr. Jogglebury Crowdey in the hunt- 
ing-field, he had not thought it worth his while asking who he was; but 
on this occasion he was so differently got up to what he was when in 
pursuit of gibby-sticks, and withal looked so different without his great 
woolly hat, that he, Mr. Sponge, would not have known him. Instead of 
the tight dress black coat, into which he used to compress his circum- 
ference, Mrs. Jogglebury had insisted on his putting on his new black 
frock—a very long frock, fitting very like a sack, with the well-filled 
pockets bagging behind, like a poor man’s dinner wallet. In lieu of the 
shrunk and darned white moleskins, receding in apparent disgust from 
the dingy tops, he had got bis nether man enveloped in a pair of fine 
new cinnamon-coloured tweeds, with broad blue stripes down the sides, 
and shaped out over the foot. 

Puff, wheeze, puff, he now came waddling and labouring along, hat in 
hand, hurrying after the servant ; puff, wheeze, puff, and he found him- 
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self in the room. “ Your servant, sir,” said he, sticking himself out 
behind, and addressing Mr. Sponge, making a ground sweep with: his 
woolly hat. 

“ Yours,” said Mr. Sponge, with a similar bow. 

“Fine day” (puff—wheeze), observed Mr. Jogglebury, blowing into 
his large frill. 

“Tt is,” replied Mr. Sponge; adding, “ won’t you be seated ?” 

“ How’s Puffington?” gasped our visitor, sousing himself upon one of 
= rosewood chairs in a way that threatened destruction to the slender 

abric. 

“Oh, he’s pretty middling, J should say,” replied Sponge, now making 
up his mind that he was addressing the doctor. 

“‘ Pretty middlin’ ” (puff), repeated Jogglebury, blowing into his frill ; 
$ gp Segoe (wheeze); ‘I s'pose that means he’s got a (puff) gum- 
boil. My third (wheeze) girl, Margaret Henrietta, has (puff) got one.” 

“Do you want to see him?” asked Soapey, after a pause, which 
ae to indicate that his friend’s conversation had come to a period, or 

stop. 

“No,” replied Jogglebury, unconcernedly. ‘ No; I'll leave a (puff) 
card for him (wheeze),” added he, fumbling in his wallet behind for his 
card-case. ‘‘ My (puff) object is to pay my (wheeze) respects to you,” 
observed he, drawing a great carved Indian case from his pocket, and 
pulling off the top with a noise like the drawing of a cork. 

*“* Much obliged for the compliment,” observed Mr. Sponge, as Joggle- 
bury fumbled and broke his nails in attempting to get a card out. 

“ Do you stay long in this part of the world?” asked he, as at last he 
succeeded, and commenced tapping the corners of the card on the table. 

“‘T really don't know,” replied Mr. Sponge, as the particulars of his 
situation flashed across his mind. Could this pudding-headed lout be 
a chap Puffington had got to come and sound him, thought he. 

Jogglebury sat silent for a time, examining his feet attentively as if to 
see they were pairs, and scrutinising the bags of his cinnamon-coloured 
trousers. 

“JT was going to say (hem—cough—hem),” at length observed he, 
looking up ; “ that’s to say, I was thinking (hem—wheeze—cough—hem), 
or rather I should say, Mrs. Jogglebury Crowdey sent me to say—I 
mean to say,” continued he, stamping one of his ponderous feet against 
the floor as if to force out his words, “ Mrs. Jogglebury Crowdey and I 
would be glad—happy, that’s to say (hem)—if you would arrange (hem) 
to (wheeze) pay us a visit (hem).” 

‘* Most happy, I’m sure!” exclaimed Mr. Sponge, jumping at the offer. 

*‘ Before you go (hem),” continued our visitor, taking up the sentence 
where Sponge had interrupted him; “I (hem) live about nine miles 
(hem) from here (hem).” 

* Are there any hounds in your neighbourhood ?” asked Mr. Sponge. 

= yes,” replied Mr. Jogglebury, slowly and wheezily ; “Mr. Puffing- 
ton here draws up to Greatacre Gorse within a few (puff—wheeze) miles 
—say, three (puff)—of my (wheeze) house; and Sir Harry Scattercash 
(puff) hunts all the (puff—wheeze) country below, right away down to 
— (puff—wheeze) sea.” 


“Well, you're a devilish good fellow!” exclaimed Sponge; “ and 
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T'll tell you what, as I'm sure — mean what you say, I'll take you at 
your word and go at once ; that'li give our friend here time to come 
round.” 

“ Oh, but (puff—wheeze—gasp),” started Mr. Jogglebury, the blood 
rushing to his great yellow, whiskerless cheeks, “I'm not quite (gasp) 
sure that Mrs. (gasp) Jogglebury (puff) Crowdey would be (puff —wheeze 
—pgas Pi 

&0 ang preparation!” interrupted Mr. Sponge. [I'll take you as 

are. Never mind me. I hate being made company of. Just treat 
me like one of yourselves; toad-in-the-hole, beef-steaks and oyster-sauce, 
rabbits and onions—anything ; nothing comes amiss to me.” 

So saying, and while Jogglebury sat purple and unable to articulate, 
Mr. Sponge applied his hand to the ivory bell-knob, and sounded an im- 
posing peal. Mr. Jogglebury sat wondering what was going to happen, 
and thinkin what a wigging he would get from Mrs. J. if he didn’t 
manage to 2 aes off his friend. Above all, he recollected that they had 
nothing but haddocks and hashed mutton for dinner. 

“Tell Leather I want him,” said Mr. Sponge, in a tone of authority, 
as the footman answered the summons; then, turning to his guest, as the 
man was leaving the room, he said, ‘“ Won't you take something after 
your drive—cold meat, glass of sherry, soda-water, bottled porter—any- 
thing in that line ?” 

In an ordinary way, Jogglebury would have said, ‘if you please,” at 
the sound of the words “ cold meat,” for he was a dead hand at luncheon ; 
but the fix he was in completely took away his appetite, and he sat 
wheezing and thinking whether to make another effort, or to wait the 
arrival of Leather. 

Presently Leather appeared, jean-jacketed and gaitered, smoothing his 
hair over his forehead, after the manner of the brotherhood. 

‘ Leather,” said Mr. Sponge, in the same tone of importance, “I’m 
going to this gentleman’s :” for as yet he had not sufficiently mastered the 
name to be able to venture upon it in the owner’s presence. ‘‘ Leather,” 
said he, “I’m going to this gentleman’s, and I want you to bring me a 
horse over in the morning ; or stay,” said he, interrupting himself, and, 
turning to Jogglebury, he exclaimed, “I dare say you could manage to 
put me up a couple of horses, couldn’t you? and then we should be all 
comfey rumph, and jolly together you know.” 

“Pon my word,” gasped Jogglebury, nearly choked by the proposal ; 
“pon my word, I can hardly (puff) say, I hardly (wheeze) know, but if 

ou’ll (puff—wheeze) allow me, I’Il tell you what I’ll (puff—wheeze) do: 
rl geltienipnieh home, and (wheeze) see what I can (puff) do both 
in the (puff—wheeze) way of entertainment for (puff—wheeze) man as 
well as for (puff—wheeze) horse.” 

“Oh, thank you, my dear fellow!” exclaimed Soapey, seeing the 
intended dodge; “thank you, my dear fellow!” repeated he; “ but 
that’s giving you too much trouble—far too much trouble !—couldn’t 
think of such a thing—no, indeed, I couldn’t. J°l tell you what we'll 
do—J°Ul tell you what we'll do. You shall drive me over in that shandry- 
dan-rattle-trap-thing of yours”—Soapey looking out of the window, as 
he spoke, at the queer-shaped, jumped-together, lack-lustre-looking 

icle, with a turnover seat behind, now in denise @ pepper-and-salt 
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attired youth, with a shabby hat, looped up by a thin silver cord to an 
acorn on the crown, and baggy Berlin gloves—“and I'll just see what 
there is in the way of stabling; and if I think it will do, then I'll give a 
boy sixpence or a shilling to come over to Leather, here,” jerking his 
head towards his factotum; “if it won’t do, why then——” 

“We shall want ¢hree stalls, sir—recollect, sir,” interrupted Leather, 
who did not much want to move his quarters. 

“ True, I forgot,” replied Sponge, with a frown at his servant's offi- 
ciousness ; “‘ however, if we can get two good stalls for the hunters,” said 
he, “ we'll manage the hack somehow or other.” 

“Well,” replied Mr. Leather, in a tone of resignation, knowing how 
hopeless it was arguing with his master. 

“I really think,” gasped Mr. Jogglebury Crowdey, encouraged by 
the apparent sympathy of the servant to make a last effort—“ I reall 
think,” repeated he, as the hashed mutton and haddocks again flash 
across his mind, “that my (puff—wheeze) plan is the (puff) best; let 
me (puff—wheeze) home and see how all (puff—wheeze) things are, 
and then I'll write you a (puff—wheeze) line, or send a (puff—wheeze) 
servant over.” 

“Oh, no,” replied Mr. Sponge—“ oh, no—that’s far too much trouble. 
I'll just go over with you now and reconnoitre.” 

“ ]’m afraid Mrs. (puff—wheeze) Crowdey will hardly be prepared 
for (puff—wheeze) visitors,” ejaculated our friend, recollecting it was 
washing-day, and that Mary Ann would be wanted in the laundry. 

‘‘ Don’t mention it!” exclaimed Mr. Sponge; “don't mention it. I 
hate to be made company of. Just give me what you have yourselves— 
just give me what you have yourselves. Where two can dine, three can 
dine, you know.” 

Mr. Jogglebury Crowdey was nonplussed. 

* Well, now,” said Mr. Sponge, turning again to Leather; “just go 
up-stairs and help me to pack up my things; and, perhaps, you'll amuse 
yourself with the paper—the Post—or I’ll lend you my Mogg,” conti- 
nued he, offering the little gilt-lettered, purple-backed volume to his 
unwilling host. 

“ Thank’ee,” replied Mr. Jogglebury, who was still tapping away at 
the card which he had now worked very soft. 

Mr. Sponge then left him with the volume in his hand, and proceeded 
up-stairs to his bed-room. 

In less than twenty minutes, the vehicle was got under way, Mr. Jog- 
glebury Crowdey and Mr. Sponge occupying the roomy seats in front, 
and Bartholomew Badger, the before-mentioned tiger, and Mr. Sponge’s 

rtmanteau and carpet-bag, being iu the very diminutive turnover seat 

hind. The carriage was followed by the straining eyes of sundry Johns 
and Janes, who unanimously agreed that Mr. Sponge was the shabbiest 
gent. that had ever been at their house. Mr. Leather was, therefore, 
roasted in the servants’ hall, it being the rule of the “‘ profession” to visit 
the sins of the masters upon the servants. 

But to our travellers. 

Little conversation passed between our friends for the first few miles, 


for, in addition to the road being very rough, the driving-seat was so high, 
and the other so low, that Mr. Jogglebury Crowdey’s parables broke 
against Mr. Soapey Sponge’s hat-crown, instead of dropping into his ear; 
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besides which, the unwilling host’s mind was a good deal occupied 
with wishing that there had been three haddocks instead of two, and 
ra whether Mrs. Crowdey would be more pleased at the success 

his.mission, or put out of her way by Mr. Sponge’s unexpected coming. 
Above all, he had marked some very promising-looking sticks —two 
blackthorns and a holly—to cut on his way home, and he was intent on 
not missing them. So sudden was the jerk that announced his coming on 
the first one, as nearly to throw the old family horse on his knees, and 
almost to break Mr. Sponge’s nose against the brass edge of the cocked- 
up splash-board. Ere Mr. Sponge recovered his equilibrium, the whip 
was in the case, the reins dangling about the old screw’s heels, and Mr. 
Jogglebury Crowdey scrambling up a steep bank to where a very thick 
boundary- nips douhieen fence » oe out the view of the adjacent country. 
Presently, chop, chop, chop, was heard, from Mr. Crowdey’s pocket axe, 
with a tug—wheeze—puff from himself; next a crack and crash of sepa- 
ration; and then the purple-faced Mr. Crowdey came bearing down the 
bank dragging a great blackthorn bush, or rather tree, after him. 

“* What have you got there?” inquired Mr. Sponge, with surprise. 

“ Got! (wheeze—puff—wheeze),” replied Mr. Crowdey, pulling up 
short, and mopping his perspiring brow with a great claret-coloured 
Bandana (the old snuffey sort). ‘Got! I’ve (puff—wheeze) got what 
I (wheeze) think will (puff) into a most elaborate and (wheeze) va- 
luable walking-stick. This, I (puff) think,” continued he, eyeing the 

t ball with which he had got it up, “ will (wheeze) come in most 
valuably (puff) for my great (puff—wheeze—gasp) national undertaking 
—the (puff) Kings and (wheeze) Queens of Great Britain (gasp).” 

‘What ate they?” asked Mr. Sponge, astonished at his vehemence. 

“Oh! (puff—wheeze—gasp) haven't you heard?” exclaimed Mr. 
Jogglebury, taking off his great woolly hat, and giving his lank, dark 
hair, slightly streaked with grey, a sweep round his low forehead with the 
bandana. ‘Oh! (puff—gasp) haven’t you heard?” repeated he, getting 
a little more breath. “I’m (wheeze) undertaking a series of (gasp) 
gibby-sticks, representing—(gasp)—immortalising, | may say (puff), 
all the (wheeze) crowned heads of England (puff).” 

‘“‘Indeed!”’ replied Mr. Sponge. __ 

“ They'll be a most valuable collection (wheeze—puff),” continued Mr. 
Jogglebury, still eyeing the knob. ‘“ This,” added he, “shall be William 
the Fourth.” He then commenced lopping and docking the sides, making 
Bartholomew Badger bury them in a sand-pit hard by, observing, in a 
confidential wheeze to Mr. Sponge, ‘that he had been once county- 
courted for a similar trespass before.” The top and lop being at length 
disposed of, Mr. Crowdey, grasping the club-end, struck the other forcibly 
against the ground, exclaiming, “‘ There /—there’s a (puff) stick! Who 
knows what that (puff—wheeze) stick may be worth some day?” And 
he began to think whether he wouldn’t send it and the whole collection 
up‘to the great Industrial Exhibition in 1851. 

With this new idea in his mind, he bundled into his carriage and 
drove on. 

Two more stoppages ‘marked-their arrival at the other sticks, which 
being duly captured end fastened within the straps of the carriage-apron, 
Mr. Crowdey drove on somewhat more:at ease in his mind, at.all events 


somewhat comforted at’ the thoughts of having increased his prospective 
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wealth. He did not become talkative—indeed that was not his forte, 
but he puffed into his shirt-frill, and made a few observations, which, if 
they did not possess much originality, at all events showed that he was 
not asleep. - ‘ 

* Those are draining-tiles,” said he, after having stared a cart-load 
out of countenance. Then about five minutes after he blew again and 
said, “I don’t think (puff) that (wheeze) draining without (gasp) 
manuring will constitute high farming (puff).”’ 

 So-he jolted and wheezed, and jerked and jagged, the old quadruped’s 
mouth, occasionally hissing between his teeth, and stamping against the 
bottom of the carriage, when other persuasive efforts failed to induce the 
old animal to keep up the semblance of a trot. At last the ill-supported 
jog died out into a walk, and Mr. Crowdey, complacently dropping his 
hand on his fat. knee, seemed to resign himself to his fate. 

So they crawled along the up-and-downy, wavy piece of road below 
Poplarton plantations, Mr. Jogglebury keeping a sharp eye upon the 
ibleiwood for gibby sticks. After passing these, they commenced the 
gradual ascent of Roundington Hill, when a sudden sweep of the road 
brought them in view. of the panorama of the rich Vale of Butterflower. 

“‘ There’s a snug-looking little box,” observed Sponge, as he at length 
espied a confused jumble of gable-ends and chimney-pots, rising from 
among a clump of Scotch firs and other trees, looking less like a farm- 
house than anything he saw. 

“ That's my house (puff); that’s Puddingpote Bower (wheeze),” replied 
Crowdey, slowly and pompouslY» adding an “e”’ to the syllable, to make 
it sound better, the haddocks, hashed mutton, and all the horrors of im- 
promptu hospitality rushing upon his mind. 

Things began to look worse, the nearer he got home. He didn’t care 
to aggravate the old animal into a trot. He again wondered whether 
Mrs. J. would be pleased at the success of his mission, or angry at the 
unexpected coming. 

“ Where are the stables ?” asked Sponge, as he scanned the in-and-out 
irregularities of the building. 

** Stables (wheeze), stables (puff),” repeated Crowdey, thinking of his 
troubles—of its being washing-day, and Mary Ann, or Murray Ann, as 
he called her, the under-butler, being engaged; of Bartholomew Badger - 
having the horse and fe-a-ton to clean, &c.—“ stables,” repeated he fr yp 
the tnird time ; ‘stables are at the back, behind in fact; you'll sers a 
(puff ) vane—a (wheeze) fox, on the (gasp) top.” 

‘“‘ Ah, indeed!” replied Mr. Sponge, brightening up, thinking ‘here 
would be old hay and corn. 

They now came to a half-Swiss, half-Gothic, little cottage of a lodge, 
and the old. horse turned instinctively into the open gate—a wh ite one, 
with pea-green bands. 

“ Here’s Mrs. Crow—Crow—Crowdey!” gasped Jogglebur », convul- 
sively, as a large woman, in flare-up red and yellow-tartan (' fad stunner 
tartan), with a swarm of little children, similarly attired, f ddenly ap- 
peared at an angle of the road, the old hen handling a gree 4 alpaca um- 
brella-looking parasol in the true stand-and-deliver style. 

“‘ What’s kept you ?” exclaimed she, in a shrill tone, as the vehicle got 
within ear-shot. ‘“ What's kept you?” repeated she, iv y a sharper key, 
July. —VOL. LXXXIX. NO. CCCLY. 28 } 
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holding her parasol across the road, but wee no notice of our friend 
Sponge, whom, in truth, she took for Edgebo e butcher. “ Oh! you’ve 
been after your gibby sticks, have you! added she, as her spouse drew 
the vehicle up sieinahs of her, an red caught the contents of the apron 
straps. 
“M dear, — gasped her husband, “I’ve brought Mr. (wheeze 
: ” said he, winking his right eye, and seckiniy lide Nani over his ich 
shoulder, looking very ‘ffightened ail the time. “ Mr. ( Sponge, 
Mrs. ee) Jogglebury (wheeze) Crowdey,” continued he, motioning 
with his 


Most men, we imagine, have a style of woman that they consider for- 
midable, and Mrs. Jogglebury Crowdey was Mr. Sponge’s style. In- 
deed, she was an alarming-looking woman. A great strapping, ed 
wench, with jet-black hair, or front, as the tases mi my en 
black eyes that seemed to penetrate the very inmost saodee of one’s biaet, 
We declare, it makes us quite nervous writing about her, lest she should 
chance to see what we say, and come with one of Jog’s gibbies and give 
us an uncommon good quilting—a performance that her formidable arm 
eminently qualifies her for. However, there is no help for it, so we must 

go on and trust to Mr. Ainsworth for protection. Mr. Sponge was 
“struck in a heap,” as he said, when he saw her, for there was evidently 
none of Crowdey’s soft-headed pliability about her—in fact she was what 
he called a very knock-me-down woman. 

However, he was now “in” for it, as the saying is. Finding that 
this unceremonious lady was his hostess, he made her one of his best bows, 
and actually offered re resign his seat in the carriage to her. This she 
declined, alleging that she had the children with her—looking round on 
the grinning, ga ng group, the atl of them with their mouths 
smeared with bulls’-eyes and lollipo rowdey, who was not so stupid 
as he looked, was nettled at apenaall 8 attempting to fix her upon him at 
such a time, and immediately retaliated with “ p’raps (puff) you'd like to 
(puff) get out and (wheeze) walk.” 

There was no help for this, and Sponge having alighted, Mr. Crowdey 
said, half to Mr. Sponge and half to his formidable wife, “Then (puff— 
wheeze) me just (puff) on and get Mr. Sens Sponge’s (puff) room 
ready.” So saying, he gave the old nag a ‘hearty ork of the bit, and two 

o t three longitudinal cuts with the knotty painted whi aa jingled a 
wi th a bevy of children shouting, hanging on, and dragging behind, 
am. ‘dst exclamations from Mrs, Crowdey, of “O Anna Maria Juliana 
Jane'! O Frederick James, you naughty boy! you'll spoil your new 
shoes ! “earns John, you’ I be kilt! you "ll ” run over to a certainty. 
O. Jo; % lebury, you inhuman monster!” continued she, running and 
brandis bing her alpaca parasol, “you'll run over your children! You 
care nat — about them.” 

My(, ° watt) dear,” replied Jogglebury, looking coolly over his shoulder, 
rr ti ean ~ be (wheeze) run over behind ?” 


So sayin, % Jogglebury ground away at his best pace. 
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ON THE ADVANTAGES AND PRACTICABILITY 
OF FORMING A JUNCTION BETWEEN 
THE ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC OCEANS. 
IN LETTERS FROM DR. HAMILTON, OF PLYMOUTH, TO 8. BANISTER, ESQ. 


Lerrer L. 


Site of the First European Settlement in 1510—<Acta, or Saint Andrew, and New 
Caledonia — Isthmus of Darien, or Cupica — Evidence of Humboldt, Captain 
Cochrane, Lieutenant Charles Friend, R.N., the Harbour-master of Mata- 
tumbo, &c. 

Wuewn your letter reached me, at the close of last year, requesting 
information as to the manuseript account of some portions of New 
Granada, which I had we or publication some sixteen years since, 
chiefly from materials furnished by my kind |friend, Edward Watts, Esq., 
then British consul at Carthagena, and his enterprising son, George, 
my papers were in such a state of confusion, that I shrunk in dismay 
from the herculean task of searching for it. I have since, however, had 
the good fortune to stumble upon it, although other avocations have, till 
the — moment, prevented me from complying with your wishes. 

The five points spoken of by Humboldt,* as offering the greatest 
facilities for effecting the commuication between the two oceans, are those 
contained in the subjoined table, where they are arranged in parallel 
columns according to their position with respect to the 8lst meridian 
west of Greenwich, commencing with the most northerly :— 








WEsT oF 81°. Between || Fast or 81°. Between 
i. The Isthmus of Tehuan- |1. The Isthmus of Panama 8° 15/ & 9°36 
tepec, between the sources |2. The Isthmus of Darien, 
of the Rio Chimalapa, and | or Cupica, from the Bay 
Rio del Passo, a tributary | of Cupica to the Naipi, or 
of the Rio Huasacualco, or | Napipi, a tributary of the 
Goazacoalecos .............0+++ 16° & 18° || Atrato, between........... 7° & 8° 
2. The Isthmus of Nicara- 3. TheCanal of Raspadura, 
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In considering, as you desire, the relative merits of these five points, 
I shall take that of the Isthmus of Darien, or Cupica, first in order; not 
only from a conviction of its superior advantages, but also from the 
important historical associations connected with it, and the fact of its 
having been the subject of negociation between that extraordinary 
adventurer, the Baron de Thierry,f who assumed to himself the question- 
able dignity of King of New Zealand, and the Republic of New Granada, 

* Pers, Narr., Vi., p. 241. ; 

t Upon referring to the baron’s treaty for the cession of a portion of territory 
by the Columbian government, I find I have been in error; the baron’s treaty 
Trelating nearly to the same line which Captain Lloyd afterwards surveyed be- 
tween the Rio Chagres and the Bay. A copy of this treaty will be introduced 
when I come to examine that line. Pree 
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as recently as the commencement of 1835, by which the baron proposed 
making this a regular line of communication, by monthly packets, between 
Europe and New Zealand. 

Eighteen years had elapsed from the first discovery of San Salvador, 
one of the Bahama group, by the adventurous Columbus,* before Spain 
attempted to form a settlement on the shores of Terra Firma; and it was 
only in the year 1510 that Vasco Nenez de Balboa first attempted the 
establishment of a colony, somewhere in the marshy and insalubrious 
district which constitutes the delta embraced within the mouths of the 

t river of Chocd, best known by the name of the Atrato, which pours 

its accumulated waters into the south-western angle of the Gulf of 
Darien. This settlement, which was named by its founder Santa Maria 
el Antiqua, being found, in its swampy and uncleared condition, little 
favourable to the health of the European residents, was abandoned by its 
population after a calamitous trial of not more than eight years, and the 
settlement transferred to the site of the present city of Panama;f while 
not a vestige remains to mark the spot where Balboa first pitched his 
tents. 
After an interval of nearly two centuries, during which the arms of 
Spain had been unable to subjugate the warlike Indians, who claimed the 
territory as their ancient om rightful inheritance, nearly the same spot 
was selected} by our enlightened and enterprising countryman, Paterson, 
for the site of his promising colony, New Caledonia, which—had not the 
blindness of commercial jealousy, and the total ignorance of those 
fundamental principles which form the surest foundation of commercial 
prosperity, blighted it in the bud—would have proved itself, in the course 
of time, one of the brightest and the richest of the jewels which adorn 
the British crown. 

Of this bold, but unfortunate undertaking, Dalrymple, in the second 
volume of his valuable “ Memoirs of Great Britain and Ireland,” has given 
an interesting and instructive account, from which, as it is not in the 
hands of every reader, I shall extract such particulars as are requisite for 
the illustration of my subject. 

Paterson, as Dalrymple acquaints us, was a Scotch clergyman, who 
made his profession subservient to a strong desire to explore distant 
regions, and visit foreign lands. With this view, he visited the continent. 
of South America, in the capacity of a missionary for the civilisation of 
the Indians, and their conversion to Christianity. 

In the prosecution of these laudable designs, it was his fortune to fall 
in with two individuals, of considerable celebrity and no small amount of 
observation ; these were Captain Dampier and Mr. Wafer, both of whom 
afterwards gave to the world the result of their experience, the one in an 
account of his voyages, and the other of his travels through the narrowest 
parts of that ridge of partition which has for ages prevented the waters 
of the tropical Atlantic from mingling with those of the Pacific. But 
the greatest amount of his information was derived from the buccaneers, 
whose contraband occupations brought them practically acquainted with 
the most intricate parts of the country interposed between the two seas. 
From these sources Paterson was enabled to gather an amount of informa- 
tion, the exactness of which he resolved to verify by personal observation ; 
the result of which was, that he ascertained the existence, in the Isthmus 
of Darien, of a tract of country, extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 





* October, 1492, tT A.D. 1518. y aD. 1699. 
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of which the Spaniards never had been able to obtain possession, and 
with the Indian inhabitants of which they carried on perpetual hostilities ; 
that there lay a chain of uninhabited islands along the Atlantic side of 
the coast, clothed with perennial forests, and possessing great natural 
strength, the seas adjoining which abounded in turtle and the sea-cow 
or manatee. 

He further learned, that between Porto Bello and Carthagena, at the 
distance of about leagues from each, there was a place called Acta, 
near the mouth of the river of Darien, or Atrato, where there was a 
natural harbour, sufficiently spacious to admit the largest fleet, sheltered 
from the wind by a number of islands, which broke the 
and protected from the assaults of enemies by a promontory which com- 
manded the entrance, as well as by sunken rocks in the passage itself; 
that on the Pacific side of this tract of country, there were other harbours, 
equally commodious and secure ; while an elevated ridge traversed the 
intermediate space, on which the temperature was at all times deliciously 
cool, covered with forests unencumbered with underwood, and affording 
a free passage to the wind, so as to prevent the accumulation of moisture 
beneath their shade. .And he ascertained also, that the soil of this 
elevated region was rich and productive, yielding spontaneously tropical 
fruits, plants, and roots, in the greatest profusion; that the ud of 
this tract was well adapted for the construction of roads, by which a 
eee might be effected between the two seas within the compass of a 

ay. 
Such is the substance of the information collected by this enterprising 
Scotchman in the course of his peregrinations, and out of which sprang 
the idea which suggested itself to his active mind, of rendering this 
favoured spot conducive to the prosperity of his native land. 

He was well aware that ships going free, and pursuing a course nearly 
direct, were navigated by fewer hands, encountered fewer dangers, and 
reached their port of destination in less time than those which required a 
greater diversity of winds, which were more exposed to detention by calms, 
and had to seek their port by a more tortuous course. Vessels of the largest 
tonnage, he well knew, were to be met with in the South Sea, navigated 
by a very reduced number of hands, who had little other labour to perform 
than adjusting their sails in a proper trim to suit the direction of the wind, 
at the commencement of their voyage, and taking their turn at the helm 
to keep their vessel to her course. He likewise knew, that vessels bound 
to Darien, after gaining the latitude of the trade-winds, glided along to 
their destination with even greater ease and security than when floating 
down the placid stream of the gentlest river. 

By taking, therefore, the direction of Darien, and forming a ship-canal, 
or pe a line of communication, between it and such a point on the coast 
of the Pacific as would allow a vessel departing from it to clear the Punta 
Mariata, at the extreme south-western extremity of the deep bay of 
Panama, the voyage to India must, he conceived, not only be abridged of 
much of its duration by the accustomed route, but be disarmed of more 
than a moiety of its hazards ; while the whole distance being accomplished 
within one hemisphere, the harassing and often injurious calms which 
prevail in the vicinity of the equinoctial, would be escaped. 
~ “He was equally aware that vessels, on their return from India, by pro- 
ceeding as far north as the 40th parallel, fell in with the winds invariably 
blowing in that latitude from the westward, and, by availing themselves 
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of these to reach the coast of Mexico, they were enabled to take advantage 
of the land-winds which blow with almost equal regularity from north to 
south, propelling them with a flowing sheet to the entrance of the Bay of 
Panama, whence, by trimming their sails to suit the direction of the trade- 
winds, a slightly oblique course would conduct them back to the point of 
the coast of Darien from which they originally departed; after which the 
dangers of their homeward navigation would be those only which are inci- 
dental to every homeward-bound voyage from the West Indies. 

Such were the considerations which influenced Paterson in the selection 
of a site for his projected colony, the success of which would have con- 
»ferred incalculable advantages, not only upon the land of his nativity, but 
upon the distant shores of India and China, and have broken down that 
iron barrier which has so long excluded the populous empire of Japan from 
the blessings of Christianity and civilisation. 

But the mind of Paterson we may well imagine to have been, in some 
d likewise influenced by the discovery of gold in some parts of the 
idanen and the expectation of meeting it in still greater profusion, from 
its constituting a continuation of the auriferous and platiniferous soil of 
the Chocd. 

Amid, however, the dazzling temptations of all these brilliant advantages, 
Paterson never once lost sight of the claims of others, in the eager pursuit 
of his own views. Treading in the worthy steps of the illustrious founder 
of the State of Pennsylvania, instead of imbruing his hands in the blood 
of the Indians, and “sia by brute force that to which he had no honest 
claim, he entered into a negociation with them for the purchase of the 
territory required for his colony, upon equitable terms; and having thus 
obtained an unquestionable right to the soil, named his acquisition 
New Caledonia, and fixed upon the ancient Acta as the site of his first 
town, to which he gave the appellation of Saint Andrew. 

This town was situated on a harbour, inclosed on one side by a narrow 
tongue of land, which divided it from the sea; and on the other, by a 
mountain, which rose, as was estimated, to the altitude of a mile, crowned 
with a signal-station, commanding a rich and extensive prospect, where 
persons were constantly stationed to keep a vigilant look out, and give 
prompt notice of any impending danger.” The settlement was further 
protected by a fort, mounting fifty pieces of ordnance. Besides attending 
to the security of his infant colony against external assault, Paterson 
provided for its commercial prosperity, with the far-seeing eye of a liberal 
and enlightened statesman; not only freeing commerce from all those 
unwise obstructions which the ignorance of our forefathers foolishly intro- 
duced, but liberating the mind from all those shackles of human creeds, 
which, borrowing their tenets from sources at variance with the Scripture, 
exalt sectarianism above Christianity. Paterson presented the rare example 
of a clergyman devoid of bigotry, and holding out the right hand of 
Christian fellowship to all who chose to enrol themselves in his colony, 
without distinction of complexion, country, or of creed—recollecting the 
important truth propounded by the apostle, that ‘of one blood God made 
all the nations of the earth.” 

The failure of this attempt to divert the tide of commerce with the 
countries bordering on the Pacific, from the long-established routes 
hitherto pursued, to the central isthmus of America, arose from causes 
which are little likely to recur at the day, and none from any real 
impracticability in the scheme, or the malaria arising from the 
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With these causes, however, we have nothing to do here. 

The tract of country interposed between the. Gulf of Darien, the 
lower course of the Aérato, and the coast of the Pacific, from the Golfo 
de San Miguel on the north, to Cabo San Francisco Solano on the south, 
embracing a space of somewhat more than a degree and a half of latitude 
in breadth, and exceeding a degree of longitude in length, formed part of 
the ancient province of Biruquete, so named from an Indian chieftain of 
the name of Biru, or Biruquete, who possessed the territory adjoining the 
Golfo de San Miguel, and was, as Herrera informs us,* an ally of the 
Spaniards, on whose side he fought in the year 1515. The lites of « 
nearly two centuries, however, had so thoroughly disgusted the Indians 
with Spanish oppression, that in 1699, as we have already seen, they 
were the active and untiring foes of the Spanish crown; and gladly ceded 
a portion of their territory to Paterson, in the hope of obtaining, through ' 
him, a body of auxiliaries to aid them in repelling the encroachments of 
their enemies. . 

Near the village of Pablo, about 5° 15! S. latitude, and 76° 30/ W. 
longitude, a maritime spur of the Andes dive to the west from the 
main body, from which it is partially divided by the valley traversed 
by the waters of the San Juan de Chocd, on their way to the Pacific, 
into which they discharge themselves by several mouths near the Punta 
Chirambira, which is insulated by them about 20/ north of the 4th de- 
gree of north latitude, and about half-a-degree west of the 77th meridian. 

This spur, which constitutes the western side of the deep and wooded 
valley through which the Atra¢o pursues its northern course to the Gulf 
of Darien, taking a direction slightly inclined to the westward of north, 
as faras 7° 12/ N., suddenly subsides into merely a water-shed, dividin 
the waters which fall into the Atrato on the one side from those which : 
empty themselves into the Pacific on the other. After an interval of | 
about a degree of latitude, the ridge re-appears on the northern bank of | 
the Tuyra, and passing along the head of the Golfo de San Miguel, 
inclines more and more to the west, forming the lofty ridge of partition 
which traverses the northern coast of the Isthmus of Panama. 

In all this interval, from the left bank of the Tuyra on the north to the 
latitude of 7° 12/ on the south, there is, as Humboldt informs us,f nothing 
to be seen resembling a chain of mountains, or even a sensible ridge of 
partition, between the Bay of Cupica, on the shore of the Pacific, and 
the Rio Naipi, or Napipi, a tributary of the Atrato, into which it falls at 
a distance, according to him, of about fifteen leagues, or five-and-forty 
miles above itsmouth. 

A century later { than the calamitous attempt at a settlement made by 
the ill- Patterson, the attention of the Spanish government was 

called to the advantages which this district possessed for commercial in- 
tercourse between the opposite coasts of America, by M. Gogueneche, a 
Biscayan pilot, who had traversed it from the Pacific to the embarcadére of 
the Naipi; and ns of credibility, who had accompanied M. 
Gogueneche, sssured Hamboldt, that in the whole of that alluvial isthmus, 
which they traversed in ten hours, nothing like a hill presented itself to 

F ears later, Don I io Pombo, a spirited merchant of a, 
ited long enjoyed friendship of the lamented Mutis, and was 
* Dee. ii., p. 8. ¢ Pers. Narr. vi., p. 249. t AD., 1799. 
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himself deeply conversant in the natural history and statistics of that part 
of South America, in a letter to Humboldt, of the date of February, 1803, 
uaints him, that'the distance between the embarcadére of the Naipi, 
the Bay of Cupica did not exceed from five to six leagues, of a perfect 
plain, or, as he expresses himself, “‘tereno enteramente llanos.” 

Captain Cochrane, indeed, who traversed this district between the 
years 1822 and 1824, gives a somewhat different account, of which the 
following is an extract :*— 

“ During the night, passed the river Niapippi [the Naipi of Humboldt], 
which is badly laid down in the best charts, oe at least 180 miles be- 
low Citara, instead of close to it. This river is partly navigable, but the 
ee is dangerous, and unfitted for commerce; and as for forming a 
canal or iron railway, it is impossible—at least, I was informed so by 
Major Alvarez, a Columbian officer, who crossed over to Panama by that 
route. He said, that he found the river Niapippi shallow, rapid, and 
rocky; that the land-carriage to Tupica [Cupica] was over three sets of 
hills, and that he could perceive no possibility of making a communication 
between the Niapippi and the Pacific ocean; and from all the information 
Ihave been able to collect, I conceive that Baron Humboldt [who did not 
visit the spot himself] must have been misinformed on the subject of this 
communication with the Pacific Ocean.” 

The learned captain then proceeds to give, in what he is pleased to 
term “ the baron's own words,” an account of what Humboldt is sup- 
posed to have said on the subject of this line of communication; but differ- 
ing so materially from what I find in the sixth volume of Miss Williams’s 
translation of his personal narrative, now before me, that I must conclude 
it either to have seer given from memory, or taken from some other of 
the baron’s multitudinous works, to which I have not at present the means 
of referring. To enable you to form your own opinion of their re- 
spective merits, I shall give, in an appendix to these letters, a transcript 
of Humboldt’s statement, as given in his Personal Narrative, and of the 
presumed extract given by Captain Cochrane. 

But let us here pause to examine the relative value of the testimony fur- 
nished by both these authorities, neither of whomppersonally visited the re- 
gion in question, and whose statements, in shinhdahndes therefore, are per- 
fectly upon a par. Captain Cochrane, indeed, has the advantage of having 
passed the mouth of the Napipi, or, as he calls it, the Niapippi; but this ad- 
vantage is obliterated by the circumstance of his having passed it at night, 
when the darkness was not very favourable to accuracy of observation, and 
when it does not appear, from anything I can collect from his narrative, 
that the captain’s thoughts were not far away from the spot, in the flowery 
regions of dreams. He gives as an authority Major Alvarez, a Columbian 
officer resident, I believe, at Quibdo or Citara, who made, it appears, a 
passage to Panama by this route, and states that he crossed three ridges 
of hills between the embarcadére and the port of Cupica, which he some- 
what dogmatically pronounces to interpose an insurmountable obstacle to 
the formation of, a line of communication in that direction. But the 
major does not appear to have considered the subject with the eye of an 
engineer: he neither gives us an idea of the elevation of the hills, the 
abruptness of their slope, the presence or absence of transversal valleys, or 
the or unfitness of the soil for engineering purposes; nor does 


* For this extract I am indebted to the editor of the “ Colonial Magazine,” who 
appended it to a paper of mine, of the date of June, 1848, on this subject, inserted 
in the “ Colonial ine” for July, 1848, at page 308. 
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he state the distance between the two points, or the length of time re- 
quired to pass over it. ‘The major may have been a very good officer, and 
yet a very careless and inaccurate observer; and all his statements call 
for the confirmation of other evidence, before an unqualified assent can be 
accorded to them. 

Humboldt, on the contrary, makes his statements upon the authority, 
first, of a Biscayan pilot, whose professional occupations must have 
habitually sharpened his powers of observation, who would hardly have 
ventured to direct the attention of his government to a subject which 
he had not duly considered, and of whose details he was not fully 
master ; secondly, of those who had accompanied him across the isthmus, 
and distinctly stated to the baron the number of hours which they con- 
sumed in making the passage; and, thirdly, Don Ignacio Pombo, a man 
of an intellectual mind and extensive learning, who had made the physical 
condition of his native land the peculiar object of his studies, and who 
brought to the consideraton of the question, not only all the stores of his 
own personal knowledge, but all the subsidiary information of his friends 
resident in the more immediate vicinity of the spot. 

“‘ Since you ascended the Rio Magdalena to Santa-Fé and Quito,” said 
he, writing to Humboldt,* in the month of February, 1803, “I have 
never ceased to take information respecting the Isthmus of Cupica;” and 
these witnesses, one and all, concur in their testimony as to the absence of 
every hill or other impediment to the facility of the transit, and to the 
alluvial character of the soil, which would render engineering operations 
of the easiest accomplishment, whether for ‘a canal, or iron railway,’ ” 
which the gallant captain, upon the authority of his friend the Columbian 
major, complacently denounces as “‘ impossible !” 

Were this the whole of the evidence which I possess on this point, I 
cannot but think that the balance of credibility would incline to the facts 
of the Prussian baron, rather than to the assertions or opinions of the 
Columbian militaire. 

But my proofs are far from being exhausted, and those which I have in 
reserve will, I imagine, be found far more conclusive than even the testi- 
mony furnished to Humboldt, or the conjectures indulged in by the 
captain. 

id a letter from Lieutenant Charles Friend, of the Royal Navy, with an 
extract from which, at this moment before me, I was favoured no less 
than sixteen years ago, that gentleman writes:— 

- With respect to the communication by the Isthmus of Cupica, there 
are no great difficulties to be apprehended. The Bay of Cupica is a 
beautiful one; but the River Cupica has a bar, and is shallow; and, if I 
recollect aright, does not run up in the direction of the Napipi, which is in 
itself shallow; but there is a sufficient fall of water to supply a canal, 
on both sides the sources of the Napipi, and a guebrada (or mountain- 
torrent) running into the Bay of Cupica. I think we did not estimate 
the distance beyond 1200 yards, but neither is navigable. From this 

int (?) the highest ridge was not very high—perhaps from five to seven 

undred feet ; and, I believe, in any case there must be a gap, or portage. 
Even now, the road might, at a small expense, be made available for 
commerce. During the war of yer OF a large launch was carried 
across to the Napipi, and astonished the natives of the Atrato. These 
remarks are merely from memory ; but, as soon as I can, I will look over 


* Pers. Nar. vi., p. 250. 
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with attention: but I gave many of them, my map included, 
to Captain Lloyd, who ascertained the rence peterm the ioe a He 
has been a very lucky fellow. The survey of the Isthmus of Panama 
made him acquainted with the consul there (M‘Gregor), one of whose 
daughters he married. The reading of his paper before the Royal 
Academy brought him into notice; and Lord Goderich shortly after gave 
him the situation of surveyer at the Isle of France, with a salary of 1500U. 
per annum.* 

Such is the valuable testimony of an officer who, had he lived, promised 
to be an ornament to the service to which he belonged, but whose name 
the hand of death has unhappily erased from the navy-list, and thus effec- 
tually placed beyond my reach the map and papers to which he promised 
to refer. His testimony, however, resting upon personal observation, and 
not upon mere hearsay, while it fully corroborates the information col- 
lected by Humboldt, gives a most direct contradiction to the opinion so 
dogmatically expressed by Captain Cochrane and Major Alvarez, as to the 

ess impracticability of the scheme. 

ut this is far from being the only'evidence in my ssion of the 
truth of what the illustrious Humboldt has asserted with respect to the 
absence of mountains in the district under consideration, and the utter 
worthlessness of the statements given to the world, with somewhat more 
of precipitation than of judgment, upon the questionable authority of 
the Columbian major. But the length to which this letter has been un- 
avoidably cannibal compels me to confine myself to the testimony of one 
more witness, reserving the others for future communications. 

This concluding evidence will consist of an extract from a letter, ad- 
dressed to Captain James Brun, captain of the port at Carthagena, by the 
harbour-master at Matuntuvo (a small island at the mouth of the Atrato, 
where a custom-house has been established), who is a person of credit, 
and has travelled over the whole province of the Choco :—t 

“From Matuntuvo to the mouth of the Rio Quiparado (Truando?), 
a can go in a regular-sized canoe in two days; and in a large one, 

wi in four days. Thence he can reach the isthmus in eight 

days, or with a cargo, in twelve. This delay does not arise from the 
length of the river, but chiefly from the dirt and obstructions which its 
mt neglected condition suffers to accumulate. Another obstacle, 

wever, presents itself near the middle of its course, in the shape of a 
rapid, t which obliges the traveller to land, and proceed for about two hours 
on foot to the upper side of the rapid, where, embarking in another canoe, 
he ascends to the head of the stream, whence he can traverse the isthmus 
on foot in about six hours, reaching the plain of Cuparachichi (close to 
which is the Rio Juradi) on the shore of the Pacific, where there is a fine 
harbour, frequented by multitudes of vessels that go there for cocoa-nuts. 
The road across the isthmus is very good, and might, with little trouble, 
be converted into a railway. With respect to the resources a traveller 
en —— only ——s aenee the mouth of the oo sem 

id; whence to ichi, every n can be pro- 
sanited Meuntiiewers Ohenl pe se i 
* Furnished to me by my kind friends, Edward Watts, Esq., H. B. M. Consul 
Furnished also by Mr. % Watts and his son. 


No similar obstacle appears to exist in the Napipi, between the Tambo de 
Antado and its confluence with the Atrato. 
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CAPTAIN MORKEL OF THE LIRON. 


Tae burning beams of the tropical sun darted down on the white- 
crested waves which foamed and cast aloft their feathery spray, as 
they struck against the stem of the Dolphin’s gig, as, propelled by 
four good rowers, it made good way in the direction of the nearest 
shore. On one side lay the city, its cupolas and domes reflecting the 
dazzling sunlight. The shipping, with their canvass furled, drying 
in the heat; far off the Sierra extended its dark brown sides, and onwards 
rolled the deep blue waves of the Rio de la Plata, that noble river, well 
called the Silver River. Those persons who have not visited Monte Video, 
cannot have an adequate idea of La Plata’s grandeur; in fact, it is more 
an arm of the sea than a river. 

The vessel, which had sailed half-an-hour before, was now about a mile 
off to leeward, spanking along under her square sails and flying jib. She 
had as yet hoisted no colours, and was rapidly making out for sea. She 
was now running right before the wind with all her sails full, when, on a 
sudden, she went about, and stood away on a tack, right towards us. Of 
course, she was a long way off, but yet we could note how beautifully she 
went about. As she drew nearer, we could perceive a round spot of red 
paint on the foot of her foretopsail; a large circle, which was placed 
there either for ornament or to make the sail draw better. 

“ Give way, my lads; give way. I wonder what the deuce is bringing 
that schooner this way, down upon us,” observed Lamond. 

“ Well, I am sure i cannot say; but see,” cried Diek O’Mahony, “he 
is hoisting his foresail and jib—how gallantly he scuds on a wind. Halloa, 
boys! here’s a boat paling from the frigate. Look! there are some 
epee aes in her sternsheets. By all that’s unlucky, if its not our picaroon 

iend—the near fellow. Look, how he nods to us, the rascal! quite in 
a familiar way, as if to say, ‘ Dick, how's the wife and childer, aroon ?’” 

Sure enough, a large launch was making towards the shore. Half-a- 
dozen soldiers,—rude, savage-looking fellows, with a cig&rro in mouth, 
and a musket on shoulder—kept guard over the prisoners, who seemed, 
indeed, to be excessively at their ease. Their boat was pulling 
parallel to ours; and astern lay the frigate, her ports open, her boats 
with their painters fastened to the guess-warp booms, the coachwhip 
aloft and her ensign floating proudly over her tafferel. Now and then 
the shrill whistle of the boatswain’s mate broke the silence prevailing 
around. Some of the reefers were trying who would be first in a race up 
one side of her rigging and down the other; her sails were drooping in 
festoons from her yards, and the marine pacing up and down his b i 
watch ; an awning was suspended over her quarter-deck, and the officers 
pacing up and down beneath it. But all this time the strange brig was 

wling along towards us on her tack, coming on like a gigantic sea-bird, 
with its snow-white wings outspread. 
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“By the powers, she'll be over us, if she don’t look out,” said Bill 
Derrick, our stroke oar. “Brig, ahoy! ahoy! Look out, ye lubbers. 
Bad luck to ye, keep your helm caaddioe for a moment.” 

Down came the brig, so close as almost to graze our stern; down she 
came on the other boat, which was pulling parallel to our course towards 
the shore. The ee was now fally two miles off astern, and in a mo- 
ment the brig was luffed up into the wind’s eye, and a hoarse voice sang 
out, in Spanish— 

“ Boat, ahoy! Heave to, and come on board, else I sink you.” 

This threat, enforced by the running out of a long gun through one of 
the brig’s ports, at once had the desired effect ; and with a muttered curse 
the soldiers ascended the brig’s side, their captives aiding their ascent most 
joyously. As soon as they had all got on deck, the boat was cast off, and 
down came the brig back again upon us, who, stupified with astonish- 
ment, were drifting about, not knowing what to make of such a strange 
- concatenation of events. 

*¢ Hilloa! dat boat dere, heave to and come alongside!” was the plea- 
sant order now addressed to us. 

“ T say, Paul, here’s a row; what the deuce are we to do now, eh?” 
inquired O’Mahony, busily engaged in loading his gun, while his face 
wore what he cea himself call a very bothered expression. 

* What the deuce are you going to do, O’Mahony, with that fowling- 
piece ?” cried I. 

“ Just to pick off that gruff-looking swab with the red cap, who spoke 
to us so sweetly,” observed Dick. ‘‘ We’ll die game, boys.” 

Wing’ fiddlestick, Dick,” cried Burton; “you forget the long gun 

onder.” 

’ Our doubts were soon ended by two more guns being presented through 
the ports at our unfortunate craft, and the gentleman alluded to so com- 
plimentarily by Dick O’Mahony, now assured us that he would quickly 
allow us a taste of their contents. So throwing all thoughts of resist- 
ance or escape to the winds, we came alongside, and in three minutes 
our boat was hauled upon deck, and we were standing on the quarter- 
deck of the brig Liron, among a set of the most cut-throat-looking 
rascals I ever saw in my life; our arms taken from us, and no traces of 
the soldiers to be seen. 

** Captain Morkel wishes to see you,” said the gruff red-capped fellow, 
who had a cutlass slung to his belt. “This is the way to his cabin,” 
continued he, diving down a dark ladder. “Come along—why don’t 
you?” he muttered, with a grin on his villainously ill-favoured counte- 
nance. 

“Faith, Paul, we are in for it now, and no mistake ; but we may as 
well die below as on deck,” said Dick O'Mahony, following our hand- 
some guide. 

“Captain Morkel, these are the gentlemen you desired me to over- 
haul,” was the greeting which our guide bestowed on a tall, handsome 
man, who was lounging indolently upon a sofa, in a very handsomely fur- 
nished saloon, and smoking a long Turkish pipe. 

“Ah, messieurs, I demand pardon for treating you so unceremoniously, 
but you know the old adage. I hope to be able to release you in an 
hour or so, and to send those soldiers also with you,” said he, walking up 
to us; “you see it is necessary to get clean off, before I can land you 
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anywhere. I was obliged to overhaul your craft, as I did not wish the 
frigate to be after me in consequence of saving some of my men, who, 
I believe, acted badly by your ship; but come now,—here, steward, 
‘una botella de Xeres.’” 

In came the steward with glasses and a couple of bottles of wine, 
which he deposited before us on the table, first drawing the corks with 
an antiquated screw. 

“Come now, gentlemen, moisten the cobwebs of 
fill a brimming goblet, and now to the girls we love. 

“ Faith,” cried Dick, “Captain Morkel, you are better than we 
expected ; I fancied I would have got my quietus down here, and no 
mistake.” : 

“ Ah, messieurs, you are not the first men in this world who have been 
deceived; although, not to mince the matter, a trifle of a privateer 
myself, still I shed no blood needlessly. ‘What are you sneering at, 
Manuel?” said he, turning towards the mate, who seemed to be listening 
with the utmost contempt to Morkel’s words. 

“‘ Nothing,” replied the other, in a bass voice, which sounded like a 
bull's roar. “I was only thinking how long it was since people ceased 
making others walk the plank.” 

“ Begone, sirrah!” cried Morkel, rising to his feet, and grasping a 
pistol-handle ; but Manuel had consulted his safety by flight, and Morkel, 
casting the weapon on the table, filled another bumper. 

I turned round and took a rapid glance at the saloon, when an 
object arrested my attention. It was the portrait of a lovely girl, 
and, after gazing for a few moments curiously at it, I turned and found 
the captain’s eye sternly fixed upon me. I certainly felt confused: the 
fierce glance, Se tg soon subsided, and, in a courteous tone of voice, 
he begged me to take some more wine. 

“‘Come, gentlemen, drink; these are the flagons which make the 
doctor forget his medicines, the student his books, and the sailor his 
sweetheart. Well, if you won't drink, let us come on deck, to see how 
matters are going on.” 

So saying, he threw a jacket over his shoulders, and tossing a 
light velvet cap carelessly on one side of his fine curly head, he led 
the way up the companion-ladder. One thing puzzled me; he spoke 
English perfectly, and yet he was evidently a foreigner. 

Good fellow that,” observed Lamond; “ but I say, Paul, you were 
as dead as mutton to-day, only for something.” 

‘“‘ What the deuce do you mean, Lamond ?” 

“ Only this—but that he was afraid of putting a bullet through the 
picture, . had you covered with the pistol as neatly as ever a Tipperary 
gorsoon aimed at an agent; but you know I would have smashed him 
with the bottle as soon as he fired.” 

“Thank you, Mr. O’Mahony—much obliged to you for your post- 
mortem kindness: but here we are on deck.” 

‘‘ There's a ship dead to windward,” observed Burton. 

“ By the piper, if that ain’t the frigate,” cried Dick. ‘ Whoop, my 
boys! we'll ae some fun yet. Stop, by the powers! look at Captain 
Morkel; he is gazing ahead—can it be ?—sure enough, there’s another 
craft bearing down on us, right on our lee-bow.” 

And looking in the required direction, I could discern a vessel foam- 
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ing along on a tack right across our bows, about half a knot off, on a 
regs e drawn from our stem to her lee-side. 

“She's a brig of war,” observed the captain to Manuel, in a low 
voice. 

« Ay, and if we’re taken we'll swing,” was the other’s answer. “ She 
is the French brig that was to be in, in three or four days, as Tiburon 
told us: but I say, Morkel,” uttered he, in a low voice, “how much 
laudanum did you put in the wine you gave those English dogs?” 

“ Hush !—silence !—he is listening.” And they moved off towards the 
bows, utterly unconscious that any of their victims understood the 
Spanish language, in which they were conversing. 

Fools that we were to have been so duped by them! I nodded to 
Lamond, and told him what I had heard. 

*‘ Are you certain, Masterton ?” 

‘As I am here this moment.” 

“Well, then, let us avoid any appearance of distrust. And, look! 
yonder are our four fellows. I say, Derrick.” 

The seaman came aft, looking extremely perplexed and confused. 

**T say, Derrick, did your men taste any of this skipper’s grog ?” 

*‘ Bedad, we did, Mr. Lamond, and signs by which I feel bothered like; 
but there’s a French man-of-war brig rane that will be down on us like 
winkin’. See, sir, yon chap is clearmg the decks for a fight. I guess 
they have loaded their guns this half-hour back.” 

“ Hark you, Derrick, tell your men to keep quiet and ready. That 
grog you all took was laudanumed; and, unless you wish to have your 

ts cut, you stand ready, and watch our motions.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” responded Derrick, with a scratch of his head. “ Sure 
I might re known what murdering villains these Spaniards were ; 
but——_” é 

“S lower. Have you a knife, man ?” 

* All of us, your honour.” 

* Very well, then, go for’ard, keep quiet and steady, and watch me.” 

This conversation passed in such a low tone that none of the crew who 
were on deck heard it, as Lamond and Derrick leaned over the weather 
bulwarks, as if gazing at the distant shore, upon which the mighty 
waves of La Plata were rolling and bursting, sending up a continued 
sheet of foam towards the heavens. The wind was now blowing steadily 
from out the river, and the French brig once more was coming about on 
another tack, which would bring her right across our bows. She was 
under courses, topsails, jibs, and spanker; and we, with all our square- 
sails aloft, and flying-jib swelling out, were making fully seven knots an 
hour right before the wind. Far off astern the frigate could be seen, 
under royals and squaresails, ploughing along her course. 

“ Star a little,” said Senor Manuel to the man at the wheel. 

But at this moment the booming sound of a heavy cannon was heard 
far astern, followed rapidly by two other reports, in quick succession; and 
then a faint sound was heard away to head, and, looking intently, I could 
perceive a rakish-looking schooner making on an opposite tack to that of 
the French brig. 

“Pipe all hands on deck, Antonio,” cried Morkel, in a loud, fierce 
tone, to a gigantic black, who, from the silver whistle suspended from his 
neck, I recognised as boatswain. 
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“ Ay, senor; si, si.” And with a long shrill blast the whistle 
out its call, and about fifty sailors came tumbling up the hatchway, men 
of all nations they seemed to be—Dutch and Spaniards, Malays and 
Greeks, and half a dozen Englishmen; and, faith! to do them justice, 
they were as nice a set of gentlemen as ever used a hempen naihedatl 
p they came, laughing and swearing, tumbling and rolling; but in a 
moment a drum was beat to quarters, a chest of cutlasses and muskets 
was brought on deck, each brawny arm was displayed, each shirt-sleeve 
rolled up, and in ten minutes half a score of men were clustered round 
each of the six guns, which, previously concealed below, under hatches, 
had been swung: up on deck—at least four of them while we were 
below in Captain Morkel’s cabin. Meantime the Frenchman, just as 
he crossed our bows, fired a blank shot, and up ran his tricolor to the 
1 and at the same moment all hands were ordered to lie down on the 
eck of our craft, and the blue-white-blue ensign of Buenos Ayres floated 
proudly from the gaff of the Liron. 


Cuapter X. 
THE RESCUE. 


CrrTes, this is a most unromantic age of ours; nothing will go down 
now but science and steam-boats, revolutions and electric telegraphs: 
and one of the greatest proofs of our go-aheadism, is the total contempt 
evidenced by every man now-a-days for pirates. Our fathers, honest 
men, when they fitted out a ship, used not to forget a piece of artillery 
or two; but in this locomotive age, no one cares for such things, but 
Greek polaccas and Austro-Italians from the Mediterranean. Neverthe- 
less, good reader, there are as many pirates now as ever there were’; 
and although we may laugh at the idea, still I can assure you it is no 
laughing matter, when you are chased by some rakish schooner, with a 
long gun midships, and ordered to ‘‘ lie to,” or else 

However, it soon appeared that it was not Captain Morkel’s intention 
at all to keep us on board, as soon as he saw that he would have to fight 
the Frenchman, before he could run off clear; and if, as was most probable, 
the frigate was in chase of him, he knew that delay would be death. He 
accordingly resolved to send us into our boat, and giving us oars to make 
us for the Frenchman ; and with this intention, holding his trumpet 
in his right hand, he hastily approached us. : 

‘‘T have come, messieurs,” he said, in a low, distinct tone of voice, 
mingled with the sternness of a man who knew he was playing a ne : 
ous e—“ I have come to offer to you, to place you on board the brig 
alles surrendering everything belonging to you, and also those soldiers 
there; and this, mark you, on condition you will each pledge me your 
word of honour, that you will not speak anything of my craft, good or 
bad, on board that vessel,” pointing to the corvette, from which a voice 
was now heard, singing out— 

“ What brig is that ?” 

“ The Liron,” was the answer from Morkel’s lips, as he sprang on one 
of the guns. “Come, gentlemen, make up your mind, vite! vite!” 
“Done !” cried O'Mahoney; “I, for one, will pledge my faith on it.” 
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_ And I—and I!”—we all chorussed, eager to be rid of his craft at 
any terms. 

“Thank you, gentlemen,” replied Morkel. ‘ And now, if you please, 
will you use your influence in — your men to swear that they 
will not give any information either to the Frenchman?” 

“Yes, yes;” and after some grumbling, Derrick took the required 
oath, and the others followed his example. Meantime the hailing went on. 

“Where from ?” 

“ Monte Video.” 

“ Sacré!” exclaimed the speaker. ‘‘ Send a boat on board, sir, immé- 
diatemente, sacre! dam, coquin.” 

“ Yes; at once,” Morkel roared; and then, in a loud voice, “ Clear 
away the English boat there !” 

“Si, seiior.” 

“ Now, are you all ready, sirs? then step in and pull, men.” 

“‘ Bad luck to you!” cried Derrick, when he found himself in the boat, 
the soldiers standing in the fore-sheets. Now, all this time the Liron 
had merely checked her way, momentarily; and at the precise moment 
we quitted her in our boat, she was broadside on to the Frenchman’s 
bows, who was lying hove to within a stone’s cast of her. 

‘“‘ Heave to!” cried the voice from the brig-of-war—*“ heave to 

“Yes, sir,” we could hear Morkel saying ; “ we will come about in a 
minute or two.” 

The French skipper, thinking all was right when he saw our boat 
making towards him—for we had great difficulty in the jabber of a sea 
which sometimes half filled our boat—never heeded the Liron, for a few 
minutes, until we had, after great work and imminent danger, reached 
his side, and scrambled upon deck, by means of a rope-ladder let down to 
us by a fellow with a fine pair of ear-rings hanging down his neck. 

By the time we had mounted on deck, and ascended the break of the 
quarter-deck, which was very high in the brig, an officer advanced 
towards us, whom we suspected to be the captain, from his epaulets and 
speaking-trumpet, and accosted us in the French language, asking “ who 
we were?” We said that we were Englishmen, belonging to a ship in 
the harbour ; and that we were bound not to give any further information. 

“ Sacre!” muttered the officer. ‘Je ne vous entend pas, monsieur” 
(to Lamond). “ Vous dites que vous étes Anglais, mais quelle est la 
raison que vous avez été dans ce vaisseau-la ?” 

** Sir,” said Lamond, “we are bound on honour not to tell you any- 
thing ; as a gentleman, I trust you will not press us further.” 

“ Eh bien, messieurs—il est trés-étonnant ;” and with a look of surprise 
mingled with hauteur, he said, “I suppose, then, all I have to do is to 
examine the vessel herself,” and so saying, he glanced at her. ‘‘ Mort 
de ma vie! there is a strange way of putting about! Here mes gargons, 
clear away this gun ; we'll teach him respect due to the tricolor.” 

While the sailors were running out the piece, we all gazed at the 
Liron. She was fully a knot off to leeward, and, under a cloud of sail, 
was spanking right before the wind, her masts bending under the canvas, 
and the La Plata ensigti waving from the gaff. The schooner, which I 
have mentioned as being in the distance, was now running close hauled 
about the same distance on her starboard bow. She had, as yet, shown 
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no colours. The frigate was bearing down on us fast from windward, 
. the-breeze filling her swelling canvas nobly. 

*¢ She will be down on us in ten minutes,”” observed Burton, in a low 
tone. 

‘* About that I think, Burton; but look at yon fellow how he stares 
through the sight of the gun.” 

“Now for it, Dick,” cried I, as the match was applied to the touch- 
hole, and a loud report succeeded. We all held our breath for a moment, 
watching the effect of the discharge. The ball went ricocheting along 
the waves, skipping here over one immense roller, and anon dashing 
up a cloud of foamy rere 

* Missed, by all that’s glorious!” the missile passed close underthe Liron’s 
stern, and sped on its watery course far away beyond her port side. The 
latter all this time was rapidly increasing her distance to leeward; and b 
the time the next gun was bred at her, directed by a lieutenant himself 
(for I could observe thatthe Frenchmen were horribly annoyed at their 
shot missing its destination before our admiring eyes), she was fully two 
knots away» sailing like a witch before the wind. She was now going 
aimost as fast as a steamer would go in rough water. The second shot 
failed also, owing, I must confess, to the way the brig-of-war was tossing 
on the long surging waves of La Plata. 

“ We'll overhaul you yet,” said the captain. “ Monsieur Duhamel,” to 
the first lieutenant, ‘ we’ll get the ship under weigh.” 

‘‘ Qui, monsieur ;” and in a few minutes we were ploughing the boiling 
waves in hot pursuit of the audacious Liron, which dashed away gallantly 
before us, and astern came the frigate, her long pennant fluttering from her 
mast-head and rising buoyantly over the waves, which plashed and beat 
against her bows, casting up the wreathing spray round her figure-head. 

I soon became convinced that La Guépe (the French brig-of-war on 
board of which we now were), whatever she might be on a wind, was no 
great things with the breeze right aft. She had great beam and very 
taut masts; in fact, she was, in hull, at least, like a galliot. She 
carried twelve guns, of which only two were of large calibre, the others 
being small pieces, and although a safe boat, still her chasing the Liron 
was about as ridiculous as the tortoise’s pursuit after a hare; and so indeed 
the captain seemed to feel, for with a few muttered exclamations, he at last 
ordered the brig to be put about, and we were again tacking up the river, 
leaving the Liron to pursue her course, much to the satisfaction of the 
soldiers, I could see, who were standing forward. Our men kept b 
themselves, eyeing the evolutions of the French sailors with ill-concealed 
disdain. 

“There comes the frigate,” shouted Lamond, as she swept past us. 
“ Hurrah! look at her bunting,” as the old union ran up to her peak. 

I confess I love the British ensign; there is a sort of honesty about it, 
it makes one feel proud of one’s country; it bears back to the mind green 
Erin with its warm-hearted people, Albion’s cottage homes, and Scotia’s 
Highland scenes. 

“‘ By all that’s glorious, Lamond, look at Captain Ramsay!” 

The old skipper waved his hat to us, and a boat was lowered from 
the davits, while the French officers looked on astonished. In less 
than an hour we were on board the Dolphin again, tired enough with 
our adventure, after having expressed our sense of gratitude to the 
July.—VoOL. LXXXIX. NO. CCCLY. 2¢ 
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officers, both of the frigate and the brig; the latter, as we ascertained 
at luncheon in the frigate, being as jolly a set of fellows as ever uncorked 
a bottle. 

“ Now, gentlemen,” said the skipper, as we sat round our wine after 
dinner, on the evening of that memorable day, “I think you must have 
misunderstood Morkels words, about the laudanum.” 

“Faith!” cried Dick O’Mahony, “ Paul, you must revise your Spanish, 
and not give le such a horrible fright again im a hurry. I don’t 
think I'll recover it for long enough.” 

“ Well,”’ said Morton, “ he’s far enough off by this time; and, I think, 
as you are all safe and sound to the fore, I vote we drain a bumper to a 

edy reformation to him.” 

4s Bravo! Mr. Morton,” said Captain Ramsay; “hip, hip, hurrah! 
This saloon is very hot, boys. Here, steward, we'll have some coffee, if 
you please, on deck; and, hark ye, mind you serve out a stiff tumbler to 
every one forward—passengers and all.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir!” 

And soon the poor fellows were wishing the gentlemen long life, 
forward; while we enjoyed the coffee, and luxuriated in the delightful 
prospect around. There lay the city of Monte Video, its houses shaded by 
the waving palm-trees, its orange groves, its cupolas and domes; while 
aloft a beautiful blue tropic sky extended, and in the cool waves the 
Dolphin glided past. The shadow of the ship was reflected in the 
waters, which were now as calm and unruffled as a millpond. 

“There goes the sunset gun,” as the loud report came booming from 
the frigate. ‘‘ How still is everything, Paul!” observed Lamond; “ one 
scarcely likes to speak, lest we might put to flight this glorious scene.” 

“Do you see yonder schooner, which came in, Lamond, while we 
were on board the frigate ?” 

‘* Yes; what of her, Paul ?” 

“Nothing; but is she not a beautiful model, captain ?” 

‘‘ Her shrouds are too stiff for my taste, Mr. Masterton; otherwise she’s 
a handsome craft.” 

“She sailed well on a wind, anyhow, to-day; but, hark, they are 
singing on board her, and there is the tinkling of a guitar.” 

We listened. The clear, sweet notes of a female voice were wafted to 
us, mingled with the sound of a guitar; the words were Spanish. We 
endeavoured to catch a glimpse of the minstrel; but could not. Some 
half-dozen hands, dressed with calico shirts and trousers, and a sort of red 
cloth caps, were standing forward in her. 

It was pretty late when we retired to our berths that night. The skipper 
had remarked that he would not wonder if we experienced some wind 
before long, and his observation proved correct. During the brief twilight 
night one of those fearful torbellinos, which swoop down from the land 
with irresistible fury, struck the ship. Fortunately the only damage we 
sustained was the loss of our fore-topmast, which was cracked right across 
above the cap, and our bowsprit was sprung; our top-gallants had been 
housed before we sought our rest, and our upper yards sent down. I was 
aroused by a terrific crash, and rushing on deck found that the topmast 
was dangling over the side, and the vessel with her gunwale under the 
water, which was boiling and foaming around. We had taken the pre- 
caution of laying out another anchor; and well it was we did so, for the 
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violence of the blast would have made us drag our single anchor like a 
feather. One or two vessels went ashore during the continuance of the tor- 
bellino, but in a few minutes all was still again. We cleared the wreck and 
secured the floating topmast by some ropes to our side, taking due pre- 
caution that it should not strike against us, and then had leisure to look 
around us. ‘The vessels near us appeared to have lost some spars; the 
schooner, however, from which we had heard the sweet voice, had escaped 
entirely, except having dragged nearer to us. 

“Cruel blast that, skipper,” observed Mr. O’Mahoney, who had made 
his appearance upon deck in his dressing-gown. 

“ Rather sudden, sir; it will keep us longer here than we expected.” 

** No one hurt, I hope, sir?” said Lamond. 

“No one, thank goodness; but would you believe, that after such a 
gust we could have so glorious a sky ?” 

‘The heavens wore that beautiful tropical colouring peculiar to South 
America. 

“ Now, boys, I'll go to bed again,” said Dick. 

“T'll follow your example, O'Mahoney,” and in a few minutes Mr. 
‘O’Mahoney’s nasal organs convinced me that he was in the land of dreams, 
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Tue Hasirve iy Lonpon—* Les Oss.1GEANTEs.”—Were it not that 
we are all more or less inheritors of Madame Eve’s curiosity, I should be puz- 
zled to give any specific reason for my suddenly bolting away from Paris, a 
few daysago, in company with a huge bag of despatches for Downing-street; 
which bag, by the way, once across the Channel, operated as a sortof charm 
on custom-house and railway officials, insomuch, that, while my less- 
favoured fellow-travellers were kicking their heels in the waiting-room 
at Dover, I was enjoying mine ease in mine inn, and a substantial break- 
fast into the bargain. But then, the same bag had previously entailed 
on me some slight désagréments: first, it would not go under the seat 
in the railway carriage, so that I had to nurse it on my knee all the way 
to Calais like an overgrown baby; and, secondly, its possible con- 
tents were the object of perpetual speculations and inquiries on the part of 
my opposite neighbour, who would have it that I was the bearer of a 
satisfactory solution of the Greek question, and, being himself strong] 
impregnated with Anglomania, sought in consequence to fraternise wit 
me in every practicable manner; and, among other proofs of friendship, 
insisted on my smoking a most detestable poh of cabbage leaves 
and sundry equally iho: materials, which his luxuriant imagination 
poetically christened a cigar. How the other passengers stood it I can’t 
think : i know that J could not get rid of the odour for hours after. 

Whether it was the announcement of M. Halévy’s “‘ Tempesta,” or a 
wish to see what was going on at the St. Tamas Westie, or a promised 
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dinner at Blackwall with some esteemed literary friends, or a longing after 
some of Mr. Benson’s cigars—the best antidote possible for such an olla 
podrida of nastiness as that of my railway acquaintance—that enticed 
me away from my favourite haunts and habits, I hardly know; but go I 
did, and on my way to the station witnessed a little incident of travel 
which tickled my fancy amazingly. Driving past the church of St. 
Vincent de Paule, I suddenly came upon an over-turned vehicle, the Jehu 
of which was ing the point with the fare, an irascible red-faced 
gentleman in the last stage of impatience. 

“Mais, cocher de malheur,” cried the latter, “c’est votre misérable 
coucou qui me fera manquer le convoi !” 

“Ya pas de coucou, bourgeois,” exclaimed the offended coachman ; 
“nous sommes des obligeantes. Voyez donc, le nom z-y est.” 

(Sure enough, le nom z-y était, stating in letters of unusual size, and 
fresh gilt into the bargain, that the unlucky machine in question belonged 
to the worshipful association so called. ) 

“ Pourquoi appelez-vous ga obligeante?” pursued the fare, half laugh- 
ing in spite of his wrath. 

“ C’te idée ! responded the driver. ‘ Parceque ca oblige tout le monde.” 

“ Oui, Waller a pied !” rejoined the red-faced man, forgetting his anger 
in the delightful consciousness of having made a joke; and exemplifying 
his saying by marching stoutly up the hill towards the débarcedére, with 
a gigantic carpet-bag on his shoulders ; leaving the obligeante itself under 
no end of obligations to two or three sympathisers in blouses, who were 
nearly dislocating their arms in heroic attempts to get it on its wheels 

ain. 
ile TempestTa.”—I recommend any timid person who may be 
perusing the present article to lay the Sireiine down when he gets to 
this point, if he does not wish his susceptibilities to be shocked, for I warn 
him fairly that I am going to speak treason. No hanging matter, 
rassurez-vous—at least, not in the eyes of judge or jury—but rank 
blasphemy in those of many a London critic. For what merey can 
I expect from M. Halévy’s enthusiastic admirers when I venture to 
suggest that, in my humble mi “La Tempesta,” far from being a 
chef deuvre, or even a succes d'argent, is a downright failure, or, in 
theatrical parlance, un four complet. 

From the beginning to the end of the opera, there is not a single air 
that imprints itself permanently on the memory. One follows another, 
like the slides of a magic-lantern; but the effect is hardly less fugitive, 
hardly less transitory. I made this remark to a lady-connoisseur, who 
has her box two nights a week, and, therefore, has before her the 
ee of being surfeited in time with the beauties of the work. 

vidently she had nothing to do but to make the best of a bad bar- 

n. 

“T think,” she replied, “that the music will improve vastly on a 
second hearing.” 

I was too polite to express my doubts of the fact. 

“ And,” pursued the lady, encouraged by the absence of any contradic- 
tion on my part, “I am swre that, when you have heard it a third 
time——” 

“ Merci, madame.” said 1, making my exit from the box, frightened 
out of my wits at the thoughts of so fearful an ordeal, and mentally re- 
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arae to put the Channel between me and any such risk as soon as 
ssible. 

But if M. Halévy’s own name, with the single omission of one letter, 
and a slight transposition of the remainder, be in itself the best critique 
on the heavy merits of his new production, it is but fair to own that the 
maestro’s pill has been men co The construction of the 

c 


libretto, entrusted to the inimitable Scribe, is a masterpiece of dramatic 
tact and ability. The mise en scéne is magnificent, and the costumes 
{always excepting Madame Sontag’s, which is not only singularly un- 
poetic, but singularly unbecoming) reflect credit on the taste and libe- 
rality of the management. 

Two of the artistes stand out in bold relief from among the mass. 
Need I say I allude to Lablache and Carlotta Grisi. Seldom, if ever, has 
the glorious gros de Nuples achieved a more difficult and yet a more 
perfect creation than that of Caliban. If the opera had been ten times 
worse than it really is,~such acting and such singing as his would 
indubitably have “pulled it through.” When he first came on, his 
extraordinary making-up excited a general laugh; but no more striking 
proof of the excellence of his performance could be given than the 
simple fact, that the merry impulse rapidly subsided into the deepest in- 
terest, the most profound attention, only broken by an occasional burst of 
irrepressible enthusiasm. 

Marvellously, inost marvellously, was he seconded by that delicious 
personification of grace and witchery, Carlotta, whose Ariel can only be 
described as the living realisation and embodiment of that exquisitely 
fanciful outline, traded with such matchless delicacy by the poet’s ima- 
gination. J might rave on for hours about her—but to what end? 
Le refrain serait toujours le méme ! 

Madame Sontag—independent of her costume—is not, physically 
speaking, a satisfactory representative of Miranda; nor do I know any 
one on the stage at present who could look the part. The music allotted 
to her mainly consists of roulades, which she sings with peculiar sweet- 
ness and facility ; but there is such an utter lack of distinctive character 
in the réle, that beyond a brilliant display of vocalisation, all the talent 
in the world could make little or nothing of it. 

What Coletti has to do he does well; and Baucarde, a second, not to 
say third-rate tenor, unwisely thrust into a false position by injudicious 
well-wishers, fait ce guil peut. 

I must not forget Mademoiselle Parodi, who sang her little morceau 
as’ Stefano very spiritedly and correctly the first time, but, according to 
custom, sadly out of tune on its being encored. 

Probably, on repetition, the ensemble of the opera may improve ; but 
I strongly doubt its ultimately proving part and parcel of the répertoire 
of Her Majesty’s Theatre. 

As to any one Of its airs ever attaining popularity through the medium 
of a barrel-organ, the idea is too injurious to the good taste of the barrel- 
organists to be entertained even for a moment. 

Mapame Amara Ferraris.—I was far better pleased with the 
divertissement that followed “ La Tempesta ;” or, to speak more plainly, 
with the danseuse who formed the principal attraction thereof, Madame 
Amalia Ferraris. ‘This new pet of the ballet is a most lady-like, delicate- 
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looking little creature, with expressive eyes, and a highly-pleasing coun- 
tenance. Her dancing combines vigour, grace, and, above all, precision in 
an extraordinary degree ; you would be inclined to take her for a curiously 
constructed automaton, so neatly, so mechanically does she execute the 
most difficult steps, the most intricate evolutions; and yet there is nothing 
stiff, nothing guindé about her. Her movements are as easy as they are 
elegant ; as remarkable for lightness as they are for aplomb. 
osas quas meruit ferat, thought I, as a prettily composed bouquet 

dropped from a stage-box within her reach ; and I could fancy her singing 
to her caro sposo, when once more chez eux, talking over the events of 
the night — 

A toi l’aisance et la fortune, 

A moi les fleurs et le bravos. 


“ EsMERALDA. —I was much amused at the Adelphi, by Albert Smith’s 
ingenious burlesque of “ Esmeralda,” and should have been doubly so had 
the actors only entered more into the fun and spirit of the thing. As it 
was, most of them seemed to take their parts au sérieux, as if they were 
bona-fide representatives of the ambigu drama, Wright, however, was 
very droll; but why in the world will he persist in Anglicising the first 
syllable of Gringowre ; surely, what with him and the audience, we have 
grinning enough without that. 

As for Madame Celeste’s performance of the “ Truandaise,” it appeared 
to me true and easy, or aisy, if you like it better. 

“ La CAMARADERIE.”—Regnier wisely selected for his benefit at the 
St. James’s Theatre, “‘ La Camaraderie,” a piece which, in addition to its 
own intrinsic merits, possesses another source of attraction, inasmuch as it 
displays most. of Mr. Mitchell’s “stars” in a very favourable light. 
Nothing, in fact, can be more perfect than the bénéficiaire’s performance 
of Bernardet, one of those finely-drawn characters more abounding in 
delicate nuances than in broad effects, and, consequently, far beyond the 
range of any but a first-rate comedian. Here, indeed, Regnier is in his 
proper element; the same artiste who in “ Gabrielle,” by the simple ex- 
pression of his domestic affliction, moved his audience to tears, here main- 
tains a no less potent control over them by the pungency of his wit, the 
cété riant of his versatile talent. ? 

Mademoiselle Nathalie’s Césarine is a careful and artistic impersona- 
tion; and requiring, as it does, no small amount of ¢enuwe and dignity, 
would have been a stumbling-block to a less experienced actress. 

I was very much pleased with Tetard’s Oscar, one of the gayest and 
most amusing personages in Scribe’s endless répertoire: nine times out 
of ten the representative of this character looks upon it as a convenient 
vehicle for fun and extravagance, and indulges in all kinds of improvised 
buffoonery. Tétard, I am happy to say, kept aloof from such profana- 
tion, and contented himself with being precisely as comic as the author 
intended him to be, and no more. The creation is a pas de géant 
for him. 

Mademoiselle Renaud is charming in comedy, and I am glad to have 
been an eye-witness of the fact. As to Mademoiselle Brassine, her place is, 
I think, henceforth, at the ThéAtre Francais ; and nowhere could the ma- 
"es more intelligent, a more promising recruit. 

ious to “ La Camaraderie,” I came in for the close of “ Les Extrémes 
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se touchent,” for the début of Mademoiselle Constance. Lafont played 
with his usual excellence, and the débutante was remarkably well dressed. 

Tue Arristes.—Circumstances prevented me from assisting at the 
first appearance of Madame Octave, in “ Pas de Fumée sans Feu ;” but I 
hear with satisfaction, that her reception was all that could be desired. 
Meanwhile, M. Paul Ernest, nightly consulting the seanty amount of his 
receipts, incessantly cries, like his namesake in Bernardin de St. Pierre's 


> 


“Oh! il faut que Virginie revienne ici!” 
to which appeal the syren provokingly replies, with Mr. Henry Russell, 
“Wait a little longer.” 


La VeritE-Racuet.—M. Charles Maurice, formerly the editor of 
the ‘“‘ Courrier des Spectacles,” has recently published a pamph'et, which 
he calls ‘la Vérité-Rachel;” and in which the great tragedienne is 
treated throughout with most unfair severity. In matters of this kind, 
none can dispute M. Maurice’s ability; but, from first to last, the tone of 
his brochure is so evidently prejudiced and hostile, that even his just cri- 
ticisms are regarded with doubt and suspicion by the reader. C’est une 

irti pris! is the involuntary exclamation of every one who has read the 

half-a-dozen pages; and I am at a loss to conceive what result M. 
Maurice can expect from so uncalled-for an attack ! 

In this singular production, every character at any time sustained by 
Mademoiselle Rachel is minutely analysed, but invariably in a spirit of 
detraction. The author’s remarks, moreover, are peculiarly sweeping. 
Of Phédre, he says, “ Mademoiselle Rachel n’y est appréciable & aucun 
titre.” Of Agrippine, “ Mademoiselle Rachel en est écrasée.” Virginie, 
according to him, “s’est éclipsée du repertoire, seulement a cause de 
Yactrice.” Cléopatre “ a trouvé dans son jeu un aspic plus méchant que 
autre.” 

As to comedy, he pleasantly observes: “‘ Mademoiselle Rachel est, pour 
eette partie de I’art, l’antipode le plus complet que Dieu, dans sa puissance 
infinie, veuille jamais tirer des atémes dont il a forme le genre humain. 
Elle n'y est pas un seul instant discutable.” 

In this pamphlet, M. Charles Maurice has completely overshot his 
mark, car Pi a trop laissé voir la ficelle. What might have been perused 
with attention and respect, had good faith and conviction been the evident 
motives of its publication, will now be treated as a mere boutade, a party 
squib, as harmless to its intended victim as it is discreditable to the source 
from which it emanates. One thing is certain, namely, that the brochure 
in question is no more likely to bring down, in public opinion, Mademoi- 
selle Rachel to a level with M. Charles Maurice, than it is: to raise M. 
Charles Maurice to a level with Mademoiselle Rachel. 


Paris, June 23, 1850. 
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“LA TEMPESTA” AT THE OPERA. 


. Waat was wanting to Her Majesty's Theatre, previously to the month 
of June, was some grand feature which should be a town-talk—a talk 
not only among habitués, but the great, big, indiscriminate town—the 
raw material of which Aabitués are made. The ordinary attractions of 
every institution devoted to art are necessarily directed to a chosen few, 
and as long as those few are kept in a state of centripetal motion, not un- 
accompanied by genial intercommunication, the desired object is main- 
tained. But still, now and then, an appeal must be made to the persons 
beyond the habitual —. eee 82 want recruiting. 

Didst thou ever hear, oh reader of extensive erudition, how the 
Chinese fatten silkworms to make of them a delicious viand? If 
thou hast not, listen. If thou hast, skip on to the next paragraph. 
The Apicius of the Celestial Empire puts into a vessel a great uuaber 
of—say a thousand—silkworms, with sharp appetites and no mul- 
berry-leaves. The silkworms, urged by the calls of hunger, and find- 
ing no vegetable means of satisfying it, at last turn their attention to 
each other. A state of reptile cannibalism commences, and the weaker 
silkworms go not to the wall, but down the throats of the stronger. 
Meanwhile the expectant Chinaman examines, from time to time, the 
progress of affairs, and naturally finds his silkworms constantly decreasing 
in numbers, but increasing in size. After a certain period, the whole 
multitude is reduced to two of huge dimensions, a duel between whom 
ends in the stronger giant devouring the one of less physical force. The 
Chinaman, with gloating eyes, pounces upon the plump victor, the cir- 
eumference of whose body now comes up to the standard established b 
the. epicures of Pekin some centuries before the creation. He places it 
upon his —- and when it is sufficiently broiled, cuts it up into 
unctuous slices, which he devours with exceeding gusto. 

Now, reader, if thou thinkest we flatter ourselves with the delusion that 
we have been telling thee a marvellously pleasant tale, thou art exceedingly 
mistaken. On the contrary, we hold that it is a very disagreeable repulsive 
sort of a tale, and do not expect it to be popular at all. We meant it to 
be disagreeable, and chiefly desired to ask im what its peculiar disagree- 
ableness consists. It is not in the mere fact of eating the silkworm; for, 
who shall say, @ priori, that a silkworm is so much worse than an eel— 
and in favour of eels, especially when stewed, we own to a weakness. The 
‘point of disagreeableness lies in the contemplation of an act of epicurism 
-being preceded by such a painful state of things as the Ugolino-like in- 
‘earceration of the unhappy worms. ‘These worms—now comes our moral, 
for while bringing out our Chinese lore, we still have Her Majesty’s 
Theatre in view—symbolise a condition of affairs, where habitués alone 
support an institution without any accession from without. 

ark the value of “ La Tempesta ;” it came with a ready-made cele- 
brity, which must pass the limits of ordinary habituéism. It is a great 
wile with various points of attraction bristling about it, “like quills upon 
the fretful porcupine.” Such a combination of circumstances was, indeed, 
never seen before. M. Scribe, the most celebrated dramatist of Europe, 
and with a particular fame for the lyrical drama, writes the book on 
purpose for a London stage; M. Halévy, one of the most popular com- 
posers of Paris, composes the music on purpose for a London stage—these 
are two good strong features to begin with. 
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And here let us stop to remark on the really noble ambition of Mr. 
Lumley. He has not merely the ambition of an entrepreneur, but also 
that of a citizen of a large civilised metropolis. It is his object, that the 
Italian theatre of London shall gradually become independent of the Italian 
theatres on the continent. Art is of no nation; the composer need not 
be taken from this or that particular soil; the French, the most national 
ee in the world, guoad their recreations, invite the German or the 

talian to compose for their Académie. The great point of pride is, that 
the work, by whomsoever composed, shall first be produced here ; and that 
the stamp of success shall be upon it by ourselves, not taken ready im- 
ressed by some foreign hand. Three years ago the notion was mani- 
by Mr. Lumley in Verdi’s opera of ‘‘ I Masnadieri,” but with cer- 
tain temperaments the failure of that work would have been a damper to 
ambition, Mr. Lumley is not the man to be discou ; his incessant 
spirit is the grand secret of the triumphant vitality of his establishment. 
‘© T Masnadieri” breaks down—what of that? Better luck next time—and 
here we have another attempt—a grand successful attempt —towards the 
establishment of London’as a centre of European lyrical art. 

The adoption of so well-known a play as the “Tempest,” as an operatic 
subject, was of itself a wise expedient. Everybody from babyhood has 
known the stern Prospero, and the gentle Miranda, and the delicate 
Ariel, and the uncouth Caliban, and everybody is anxious to see how his 
dear old friends will be treated by a foreigner. As for the opinion uttered 
by some enthusiasts that the modification of “La Tempesta” into an 
operatic form is an actof desecration, it is meretrash and twaddle. M. Scribe 
has a perfect right to take a good story wherever it can be got; and if it 
does not suit his purpose as it stands, he has a right to alter it by any addi- 
tion or omission he may choose. An incident of a bunch of magic flowers 
” into the hands of Caliban, and enabling him to obtain three wishes, 

as come in for especial objurgation; but, after all, what harm does it? 
It obtains a variety for the second act which could not be obtained by 
presenting the “ Tempest” in an unchanged form. 

The music of “La Tempesta” must not be criticised in its isolated 
morceaux. It is subservient to dramatic situation—to character—to 
theatrical effect. The work is essentially one of ensemble, and it is as an 
ensemble that it attracts the crowds who go to witness it. That roaring 
tempest which makes people wonder how the waves swallow up the m4 
which contains them—just as the readers of that singularly popular work, 
the, “ Vishnu-Purana,” wonder how a marvellous Rajah chased the 
earth before him while he actually stood upon the same; that first act 
(for the tempest itself occurs in a prologue), peopled by spirits the most 

enteel, or gentil, made extra light by garments of silver and gauze, and 
her rarified by the aerial steps of Carlotti Grisi, and the gossamer 
notes of Madame Sontag; then that second act, resting on the stalwart 
shoulders of Lablache (Caliban), who is fully competent to bear the 
weight, and astounds all spectators by his unwieldy jollity ; then that 
close of the third act, with the ship that is to take everybody away, 
stretching out like a telescope ;—all these features combined, we say, 
make of ‘“‘ La Tempesta” a dish truly epicurean, 
- | The great point that comes out—point did we say—good heavens! have 
we so forgotten our Euclid? The great geometrician defines a point to 
be that which hath no parts, and hath not any magnitude. And we— 
we—we—were going to call Lablache a point—that which hath neither 
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parts nor magnitude. We drop the infelicitous word, and will say that 
the great feature of the opera is Lablache. Tut—tut. Call that gigantic 
frame whereon the superstructure luxuriantly reposes—call that a teature? 
Would you reduce the expression for the huge grand human form to that 
po mere — ; va ro 
t on this logomachy ! is jumping at words, and rejectin 

obs Deeds, not ends," say mit blache’s Caliban he one of 
the grandest exhibitions ever exhibited on any stage—a fine, solid, genial 
creation—the sort of thing that when produced proves at once the force 
and value of the producer. The dress, to begin with, is of itself a great 
work. The bewhiskered face—not the face, mind, without the whiskers, 
for Lablache’s is the most human, comely face in the world—just points 
out the Berwick-upon-Tweed between the spheres of humanity and 
brutality. ‘Then there is a suppressed malice in the aspect—that of the 
eat—which shows its claws in its countenance, while it yet conceals them 
under the velvet. Then there is the lordly look—that of the native king 
of the island—to whom Prospero was an usurper. The Caliban of 
Lablache is a malicious, unwieldy lump of sub-humanity; but as a 
monarch, he is on his rights, and one perceives his royalty by instinct, as 
Falstaff detects that of the mad-cap prince. The drunken-scene, admi- 
rably wrought by M. Scribe, and richly coloured by M. Halévy, is sub- 
lime. The animating beverage creeps into the veins of the huge 
monster; you mark the path of its insinuations as you mark the course 
of the injected quicksilver in what anatomists call a preparation. At 
first the mass will not be moved—the natural inertness refuses to be 
shaken, then the genial warmth gradually diffuses itself, the gigantic 
slothfulness wakes up into gigantic nimbleness. The perturbed brain of 
Caliban sees every inanimate object in motion, and he, himself semi- 
animate, will join in the dance also. It is a dance of the universe, in 
which the Titan must be premier. How unwieldy are the steps, but 
how hilarious; what breadth of jocund heaviness ; Site well do the feet 
stamp to the music, and how well does the music mark the motion of the 
feet. Surely it is a burning mountain, intoxicated with its own lava. 

Lovely is the light airiness of Carlotta Grisi ; lovely are the warblings 
of Sontag ; sweet is the expression of Baucarde; but oh! Caliban, Caliban, 
thou remainest to us as the central figure of the picture, thou art fixed 

our memories by thine own weight. 

Among other _— peculiarities connected with the production of “La 
Tempesta,” the English side of the libretto has been commented upon 
with especial praise. The following Romanza, addressed by Prospero 
to Miranda, is not sung on the stage, but was, we are told, retained b 
the manager in the book on account of the superiority of the Englieh 
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A sweet fiow’r ina desert is growing Though the with its leaves lightly sport- 
The stream feeds the breeze it lays, ing, - pee 
The bright sun its leaves with Its sweet perfume may waft through the air, 


t+ Yet, ye insects, to touch it forbear 
morn flings its gems in a shower; "Tis in vain that around it ye low’r: 
innocence, virtue, and love, For fair innocence, and love, 
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THE AUTO-BIOGRAPHY OF LEIGH HUNT.* 


EveryTHine that comes from the pen of Leigh Hunt is pleasant 
reading. However desultory and wanting in method and continuity, 
however redolent of the perversities and idiosyncracies of the individual, 
there is an agreeable naiveté, a love of all that is simple, good, and 
unaffected, and a charm of style and language, which never fails to win 
the reader’s attention and interest. 

To take Leigh Hunt, however, as he writes of himself, is a task of no 
slight difficulty. Facts of importance in his life are oftentimes only inci- 
vee b alluded to, while a sentiment, or collateral idea, is as often dwelt 
upon for whole pages. Apropos of his birth and connexions, we are 
treated to a physiological theory that one man is merely a repetition of 
another; more easy to propound as a refined and pleasing form of the 
doctrine of transmigration of souls than to prove. Leigh Hunt, however, 
if he has got anything poetic, pretty, and pleasing, and therefore rer 
able, to say, does not trouble himself much with the philosophy or the 
logic of the question :— 

I am descended (he says), both by father’s and mother’s side, from adventurous 
people, who left England for the New World, and whose descendants have retained 
the spirit of adventure to this day. The chances are, that in some respects I am 
identical with some half-dozen, or perhaps twenty of these; and that the mind of 
some cavalier of the days of the Stuarts, or some gentleman or pocmnes or “ roving 
blade,” of those of the Edwards and Henrys,—perhaps the gallant merchant-man, 
“Henry Hunvw” of the old ballad—mixed, alas! with a sedentary difference—is now 
writing these lines, ignorant of his former earthly self and of his present! I say 
earthly, for I speak it with no disparagement to the existence of an individual 
“ soul,”—a point in which I am a firm believer; nor would it be difficult to recon- 
cile one opinion with the other in ears accustomed to such arguments; but I must 
not enter upon them here. 

Leigh Hunt has been through life a close student of temperaments— 
especially his own, as he has also been of tempers, and he appears to have 
been led into as many errors on the one score as he has on the other, when 
he has arrived, with the eccentric Dr. Whichcote, at the conclusion, that 
“Heaven is first a temper, and then a place!” But first for the temper- 
ament :— 


I may call myself, in every sense of the word, etymological not excepted, a son 
of mirth and melancholy; -for my father’s Christian name (as old students of ono- 
mancy would have heard with serious faces) was Isaac, which is Hebrew for 
“laughter,” and my mother’s was Mary, which comes from a word in the same 
language signifying “bitterness.” And, indeed, as I do not remember to have ever 
seen my mother smile, except in sorrowful tenderness, so my father’s shouts of 
laughter are now ringing in my ears. Not at any expense to her gravity, for he 
loved her, and thought her an angel on earth; but because his animal spirits were 
invincible. I inherit from my mother a tendency to jaundice, which at times bas 
made me melancholy enough. I doubt, indeed, whether I have passed a day during 
half my life, without reflections, the first germs of which are traceable to s 
which this tendency once cost me. My prevailing temperament, nevertheless, 
my father’s; and it has not only enabled me to turn those reflections into sources 
pene ge a exaltation, but helped my love of my mother’s memory to take 
a sort of pride in the infirmity which she bequeathed me. 

ee Hunt; with Reminiscences of Friends and 
Contemporaries. Three vols. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
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It is, we suppose, to this “jaundiced temperament” that we must 
trace the attack upon the ,“‘ gentle craft” of anglers, and upon old Isaac 
Walton in particular, which follows. Leigh Hunt is, however, per- 
petually warring against himself. His own nature is critical; his 

nature considerate and compassionate. The one being in- 
stinctive, is perpetually intruding itself; the other being put on only, 
comes in afterwards, lagging and sentimental, and excessive. The 
very word ‘‘ gentle” wearies one so, that we wish it were the real thing 
at the end of Isaac Walton’s hook. The two natures of the author 
manifest themselves in respect to old Isaac; for after venting 
his bile by declaring the man of ‘‘ heavenly memory” to have been 
“a writer of conventionalities, who, having comfortably feathered his 
nest, as he thought, both in this world and in the world to come, 
concluded he had nothing more to do than to amuse himself by putting 
worms on a hook, and fish into his stomach, and so go to heaven, 
caning and singing psalms.” He adds, ‘“‘ There would be some- 
thing offensive to a piety, if that piety did not regard whatever 
has happened in the world, great and small, with an eye that makes the 
best of what is perplexing, and trusts to eventual, good out of the 
worst.” ' 

We have here an insight at once into the kind of piety which Leigh 
Hunt advocates throughout as “real piety.” It embraces all and every- 
thing—a true universalism—latitudinarian in doctrine, purely poetical in 
origin and in practice. ‘ Who,” he inquires, “does not learn to love 
everything in the all-embracing sweetness of poetry?” And then, after 
expending a burst of enthusiastic love on a shoal of porpoises, he. turns 
Sali lasheniaerate half-sentimentally, to the excess in his temperament of 
mind over body, and sensibility over strength, and to the improper 
tendency among Christians ‘‘to undervalue the earthly temples of gentle 
and loving spirits." So far does the poet carry this doctrine of universal 
love, that it is part of his creed to hold that all evil is for some good ; and 
he is unsparing against the illiberality of those who put faith in the doc- 
trine of an eternal punishment. 

A sudden reminiscence of Miss C., the first person our auto-biographer 
saw at a pianoforte, suffices for a peg whereon to hang a dissertation on 
the conventional poetry of the last century, the Italian origin of supposed 
English airs (and which we suppose the Irish and Scotch also claim as 
original), and other desultory topics of the same kind. So it is with other 
matters ; it is not only the biography of Leigh Hunt that we are called upon 
to read, but the author considers himself and his time to have been illus- 
trated by, or he considers it his duty, as a literary man, to himself illustrate 
it by pictures of the world of politics, literature, and public amusements 
as they were in his youth, and as they continued to be throughout life. 

- Leigh Hunt went, he tells us, to Christ Hospital an ultra-sympathising 
and timid boy. Necessity, however, soon obliged him to call in the aid 
of a feeling apart from his own sense of personal antagonism, or as he 
has it, “ to merge the diabolical into the human.” The diet at Christ 
Hospital was at that time exceedingly scant; and probably Leigh Hunt 
t those first lessons of abstinence here, in which he in after times in- 
ulged, to the manifest prejudice of his body and of the healthy tone of his 
mind, Here he formed some of those friendships, ‘the. first heavenly 
taste of the most spiritual of the affections,” as he terms them, which lasted 
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through life; and upon the whole he seems to entertain pleasing reminis- 
cences of his school-boy days, notwithstanding his morbid idiosyncracies. 
“Tam grateful,” he says, ‘‘to Christ Hospital for its having bred me up 
in old cloisters, for its making me acquainted with the lan of 
Homer and Ovid, and for its having secured to me, on the whole a well- 
trained and cheerful boyhood. It pressed no superstition upon me, It 
did not hinder my growing mind from making what excursions it pleased 
into the wide and healthy regions of general literature.’’ 

The gratitude in reference to the “cloisters” is poetical. With the 
mental and bodily temperament which Leigh Hunt possessed, the real 
and positive benefit he must have derived from a public school; and the 
rousing of what he pleases to term the “ diabolical” within him, must 
have been far more deserving of a due sense of benefits conferred. 

Among his contemporaries at Christ Hospital were Mitchell, the trans- 
lator of Aristophanes; Barnes, of the Times; Wood, afterwards Fellow 
of Pembroke College; and others who have earned subsequent distine- 
tion. The friendship.of Mr. West, the artist, cannot also have been 
without its good effect upon young Hunt, who at fifteen put off his band 
and blue skirts for a coat and neckcloth. He was then first deputy- 
Grecian; and he had, as he expresses it, the honour of going out of school 
in the same rank, at the same age, and for the same reason as Charles 
Lamb; viz., that he hesitated in his speech. 

For some time after he left school, Leigh Hunt relates, ‘‘I did nothing 
but visit my schoolfellows, haunt the book-stalls, and write verses. My 
father collected the verses; and published them with a large list of sub- 
scribers, numbers of whom belonged to his old congregations. I was as 
proud, perhaps, of the book at that time, as I am ashamed of it now.” A 
subsequent visit to Oxford and Cambridge gives occasion for a disquisi- 
tion on the merits of each; and a note from a grandfather in America, to 
an onslaught on the States, and on Dr. Franklin. Several times in the 
course of his auto-biography, he tells us of the Americans, that he has 
ever pictured them to himself as Englishmen with the poetry and ro- 
mance taken out of them ; and that there is one great counter built along 
their coast, from north to south, behind which they are all standing like 
so many linendrapers. 

After a trip along the southern coast, of which the scene on board 
the Margate Methodist hoy is the best part, ““A knock at the 
doors of all England,” says the auto-biographer, awoke us from our 
dreams. It.was Bonaparte, threatening to come among us, and bidding 
us put down ‘ that glass!’” Our young poet became a volunteer with the 
rest. His corps was the St. James's, and, as several play-actors were mem- 
bers of the same gallant corps, we are favoured with a chapter of recol- 
lections of the stage at the beginning of the present century, a chapter 
not the less interesting as next to poetry; one of the most serious of 
“‘young” Leigh Hunt’s occupations appears to have been, for a long 
period of time, what he calls, “ critical playgoing.” 

The critical career commenced in the News received a temporary 
check from illness. Always prone, from the peculiar idiosyncracy before 
alluded to, to run to extremes, Leigh Hunt became in his own person a 
remarkable example of ‘the evils of a purely vegetable diet, and a speak- 
ing contradiction to those Vegetarian enthusiasts who are just now as 
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clamorous for propagandism as ever were any other past or present 
sectarians :— 


I mention the whole circumstance for the benefit of others. The first attack 
came on me with palpitations of the heart. These I got rid of by horseback. I 
forget what symptoms attended the approach of the second. The third was pro- 
duced by sitting out of doors too early in the spring. I attempted to outstarve 
them all, but giously failed. In one instance, I took wholly to a vegetable 
diet, which made me so weak and giddy, that I was forced to catch hold of rails in 
the streets to hinder myself from falling. In another, I confined myself for some 
weeks to a milk diet, which did nothing but jaundice my complexion. In the third, 
I took a modicum of meat, one glass of wine, no milk except in tea, and no vege- 
tables at all; but though I did not suffer quite so much mental distress from this 
regimen as from the milk, I suffered more than from the vegetables, and for a 
much longer period than with either. To be sure, I continued it longer; and, 
perhaps, it gave me greater powers of endurance; but, for upwards of four years, 
without intermission, and above six years in all, I underwent a burden of wretched- 
ness, which I afterwards felt convinced I need not have endured for as many weeks, 

haps not as many days, had I not absurdly taken to the extreme I spoke of 

the first instance, and then as absurdly persisted in seeking no advice, partly 
from fear of hearing worse things foretold me, and partly from a hope of wearing 
out the calamity by patience. 

The conclusions Leigh Hunt professes himself to have arrived at from 
his sufferings are amusingly naive. ‘The first is, that however any 
suffering may seem to be purely mental, the body alone may occasion it ; 
and so on with the remainder. 

The more important features of the auto-biographer’s career are those 
we have before observed, which are most incidentally noticed. There is 
an idiosyncracy in this also. To a man solely of thought and imagina- 
tion acts are only the exponents of the inner being, and that which to a 
biographer would be a matter of detail is with an auto-biographer, so con- 
stituted, only matter for further reflection or speculation. Witness what 
is recorded of his marriage :— 

Suffer as I might have done, Thad not, it seems, sufferettenough. However, the time 
was very delightful while it lasted. I thoroughly enjoyed my books, my walks, my 
companions, my verses; and I had never ceased to be ready to fall in love with the 
first tender-hearted damsel that should encourage me. Now it was a fair charmer, 
and now a brunette; now a girl who sang, or a girl whodanced; now one that was 
merry, or was melancholy, or seemed to care for nothing; or for everything, or was 
a good friend, or good sister, or good daughter. With this last, who completed 
her conquest by reading verses better than I had ever yet heard, I ultimately be- 


came wedded for life; and she reads verses better than ever to this day, especially 
some that shall be nameless. 


The establishment of the Examiner by his brother John and himself, 
in 1808, so.eventful in his literary as well as his nal history, is not, 
however, passed over in so cavalier a style. But that the editor had been 
previously sometime a clerk in the War-Ofiice, is let out out, as usual, quite 
accidentally. We need not at the present day turn to the history of 
the editorial career, from the advocacy of Major Hogan and the indict- 
ment that followed upon it, to the still more pungent attack upon the 
Prince Regent, which entailed a long period of seclusion within the walls 
of a prison: a period of trial familiar to all the readers of Leigh Hunt’s 
works, In connexion with the notices of the literary acquaintances 
formed by this new connexion, we may, however, take the liberty to 
remark, Mr. Hunt has been misinformed, when he says that the late 
generous-hearted Horace Smith was of an irascible temperament. “If 
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so,” as he justly adds, “it must have been no common offence that could 
have irritated him.” 

Leigh Hunt’s imprisonment brought him in contact with Lord Byron, 
Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats, Coleridge, Lamb, and others, concerning 
each of whom he has given many pleasant reminiscences. The acquaint- 
ance of the first of this distinguished list also led to the journey to Italy, 
so often recorded in connexion with its literary and political demerits, but 
never before related so in detuil in reference to its actual performance. 
Never was so singular an attempt made to get to Italy. It reads, in 
actual times of steam-boats and railroads, like a voyage in antique days 
to China. First, there was the setting off. Next, after a prolonged and 
tedious navigation, there was an arrival at Ramsgate, a comfortable settle- 
ment there, and a treatise on Condorcet’s * Progress of Society.” Then 
there was another start, and, after a “ winter at sea” and a gale of fifty- 
six hours, an arrival, where—at Cadiz or Gibraltar? Not in the least: 
at Dartmouth ! 

So ended, for the time being, the attempt to get to Italy. From 
Dartmouth the party proceeded to Plymouth, where they hoped to find a 
vessel bound for Genoa, “ with the beginning of spring ;”’ but Mrs. Hunt 
being unwell, they waited till summer. At length that summer came, 
and they did reach Leghorn, having been from the 15th of November, 
1821, to the 28th of June, when they set sail from Genoa to Leghorn 
—the last date given—in performing a journey which can now be accom- 
plished in a week. 

Lord Byron, Shelley, and Leigh Hunt, in Italy, is an old story oft 
told, but which no one will be wearied reading over again, when decked 
out in those charms of perpetual freshness which Leigh Hunt can impart 
to, a topic however by-gone. Highgate and Hampstead were the homes 
in England that welcomed the poet, and his wife and family, after his 
disastrous journey, and to which he long held amid his “exhausted and 
befriended fortunes.” The literary projects and labours of the period of 
Leigh Hunt’s life form an interesting chapter. When writing for the 
True Sun, he says— 


I there became intimate with Laman Blanchard, whose death, not long ago, 
was such a grief and astonishment to his friends. They had associated anything 
but such end with his witty, joyous, loving and beloved nature. But the watch 
was overwound, and it ran suddenly down. What bright eyes he had! and what 
a kindly smile! How happy he looked when he thought you were happy; or 
when he was admiring somebody, or relating some happy story! If suicide, bad 
as it often is, and full of recklessness and resentment, had not been rescued from 
indiscriminate opprobrium, Laman Blanchard alone should have rescued it. 
I never think of him without feeling additional scorn for the hell of the scorner 
Dante; who has put all suicides into his truly infernal regions, both those who 
were unjust to others, and those who were unjust only to themselves. 


The same epoch of his history brings us in contact with Thomas 
Carlyle, Paganini, Lady Blessington, and other celebrities. Mr. Leigh 
Hunt is now a resident in Kensington. He is, at this present mo- 
ment, sixty-five years of age, and a pension, honourably and con- 
siderately bestowed upon him by her Majesty's government, has come 
most. opportunely to relieve the anxiety and the demands of his old days, 
and to y him for past sufferings; but the veteran liberal looks even 
to more than that ; his frequent little literary salvos, in honour of Queen 
Victoria, attest, as is mow more publicly known, that Mr. Leigh Hunt 
aims at wearing court laurels. We shall be glad to see him wear them. 
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THE OLD OAK CHEST.* 


Tue scene of Mr. James's new novel being laid some sixty years ago, 
ives the author an opportunity for dilating, in his usual half-logical, half- 
faneifal manner, as to the Spo which have taken place within that 
period of time, and which he says exceed aught that the world’s history 
presents. His object, however, appears to be (for though the premises 
are clear, his conclusion is less so), to show that, with the ma world 
that has usurped the place of mind, the homely life and quiet domesticity 
of sixty years ago is gone by. 

« The Old Oak Chest” is hence a domestic story, and ofthe kind ‘in 
which Mr. James particularly excels, and is sure to be interesting. . The 
events revolve around three brothers, of different dispositions, and, their 
families; and is knit together by means of a female foundling deposited, at 
the hall-door of the eldest. This and the abstraction of a will from the 
old oak chest are the two hinges upon which the main interest, depends; 
and.the story further abounds with well-drawn characters .and exeellent 
descriptions, and is altogether behind none of Mr. James’s previous pro- 
ductions... A pleasing and appropriate dedication to Mr. Robert Bell 
prefaces the work. 





THE WAR IN HUNGARY.+ 


THOUGH we by no means side with the Magyar view of the war waged 
as a part and parcel of the fever of insurrection which was,roused through- 
out Europe by the success of the French rebellion, still we cannot but 
receive General Klapka’s historical explanations with every feeling of 
et and his narrative of events with the still more earnest sense of 
its being a lively and accurate record of a fearful struggle, of which few 
had better opportunities of giving a correct account than General Klapka. 
It does not require to have sympathised with the sacrifices made by the 
Hungarian nation to appreciate the value of a work like this; it recom- 
mends itself to all and to every one by its own intrinsic merits. 





ELLIE FORESTERE.t 

_ Mr. Brent has many difficulties to get over ere he wins distine- 
tion in the field he has entered upon. ‘None more so than the exu- 
berance of youthful energy. With many good points and portions of 
high promise, the present work lacks invention. A wicked man, Sir 
Hemton Forestere, enjoying a property to which he has no right, and the 
real owner, Evelyn erly, falling in love with the fair and blameless 
daughter of the usurper, and thus keeping the domain in the same hands, 
is not avery novel idea. There are, however, as before said, passages 
which exhibit a depth of feeling, and an earnestness of purpose, which lead 
us to expect better things from the same pen. 





* A Tale of Domestic Life, By G. P. R. James, Esq:' 8 vols. ..T. Ci Néwby. 
t Memoirs of the War of Independence in H . By General Klapka, late 

Secretary to the H Commonwealth, and Commandant of the Fortress of 

Komorn. Translated the Original Manuscript, by Otto Wenckstern. 2 vols. 


t A Novel. By John Brent, Esq. 3 vols. T.C. Newby. 
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MR, MECHTS FARM AT TIPTREE HALL. 


BY A LANDLORD. 


I am going, as Mr. Macaulay would say, to write an account of a visit 
to Mr. Mechi’s famous farm at Tiptree Hall; but as I do not set up for 
an authority on agricultural matters, or, indeed, for a practical farmer, 
gentlemen must not follow me in the hopes of finding mares’ nests. 

I may, however, add that I have had some experience as a landlord, 
chiefly, I am sorry to say, among small tenants; that I keep a certain 
quantity of land in hand, and like to read of, and see all that is going on, 
in the way of improvement. With this view I went to Mr. Mechi’s. 
Omnibus-riding being among the cheapest of modern amusements, I fre- 
quently indulge in one,—just getting into the first vehicle that comes, 
and letting it take me where it likes. Unlike cab-riding, which is pretty 
sure to end in a wrangle,.one knows that the extreme damage with a 
“bus” will be sixpence, and I understand there are people who get off for 
threepence, in conformity with the conspicuous notices outside, though, 
as I always go the “whole hog,” I cannot suy it ever happened to me. 
I thought, indeed, I had. accomplished the fess on the day that gave 
rise to the following excursion; for getting into a seobacaliial thing 
at the end of Burlington Arcade, all covered with “3d.” plates, I rode 
by Piccadilly, Waterloo-place, Charing-cross, the Strand, Ludgate-hill, 
and on to the Bank, observing that all my lovely companions, as they 
departed, presented the conductor with 3d., or got that sum in exchange 
for their sixpences. When, however, we got to the Bank, a change 
seemed to be made in the arrangements. The last of the enterprising 
eastern travellers (rather a shabby set) got out, and there was a rush of 
trim, well-dressed, brisk-mannered men, nearly all of whom had a copy 
of the Jilustrated London News in his hand. They were evidently 
“highly respectable” citizens off to their villas for the Saturday and 
Sunday, but unable to quit their dear London without a souvenir of its 
existence. 

As they got in, I saw the conductor reversing the plates, and the “3d.” 
looked inside. It was evident that a new era had commenced, and the 
new-comers accommodated themselves as if for a journey. We soon got 
started, and after rumbling about a little, found ourselves in Bishopsgate- 
street, where hearth-rugs seem to be yam than anywhere else, 
judging at least by the tickets. Passing the Eastern Counties Railwa 
station at Shoreditch, brought Mr. Mechi to my mind, who I had always 
pictured to myself as ia aay gentleman solacing the evening of life 
with a little agricultural amusement, and whose farm I had often wished 
to see. Now is the time, thinks I, for doing so. 

Accordingly, I hailed the conductor to stop the omnibus; and, being 
mulcted of my sixpence, commenced retracing ny steps on foot, making 
for Leadenhall-street. Reaching smart No. 4, I asked for Mr. Mechi, 
and was told by an_exceedin i polite assistant that he was in the 
country. On mentioning my wish to be allowed to see Mr. Mechi’s farm, 
the gentleman readily came into my views, and gave me the following 
card :-— 
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MR. MAYNE, 
Tiptree Hall, 
NEAR KELVEDON, ESSEX. 


Please show Bearer and Friends Improvements in Agriculture. 
re L. J. MECHI. 


N.B.—Book for the Kelvedon Station, Eastern Counties Railway. Mr. Benjamin 
Revett, Star and Fleece, Kelvedon, can provide Conveyance, Beds, &. 











Thanking the gentleman for his attention, I again set out on my, west- 
ward route. : 

In Oxford-street, I overtook my friend Bow-window Brown, as he is 
called, from. the tenacity with which he clings to the bow-window of the 
Chatterbox Club, where he is always descanting on the lowness of rents 
and the badness of the times, and fli is about as badly off for something 
to do as any one I know. 

“ Well, Brown,” said I, running my arm ig, his as I overtook him 
loitering along, . “I’m going down to see Mr. Mechi’s farm: will you 


ra ar me: 
“ Mechi be hanged,” said he; “he’s a euéler, not a farmer. What 
should he know about farming ?” 

“1 don't know,” replied I ; “that’s just what I want to see; and here,” 
said I, producing the card, “ is a permission for myself and friends todo so.” 

‘Don’t go,” replied Brown, looking at the card and returning it; 
“the man’s a humbug. Most likely the Star and Fleece belongs to him, 
or Revett’s his uncle, or something of that sort.” They'll fleece you 
between them.” 

Just then Ginger Hopkins joined us, and the two entering into a 
solemn ‘discussion as to where they should dine, I left, and pursued my 
walk alone. --- 

Goisg down the. Haymarket, I met old Jack Beanlands, leather- 
Te and drab-breeched, in a bright brown, basket-buttoned, cutaway, 
ooking hot and happy after his dinner. He was going to the theatre, 
or “ [a »” as he called it. : 

“ Jack,” said I, “‘you’re the very man I want to see; you've got a lot 
of squashy, bad land, at Sniperley: go with me to Mechi’s, and Jearn 
how to improve it.” 

* Mechi! who's Mechi?” asked Jack, quite indignantly. 

* Oh, you know,” replied I. 

*'W-h-o-y, you don’t mean that bagatelle-maker that’s always yam- 
merin’ on i’ the papers?” 

“The same,’’ said I. 

“ W-h-o-y, {what can a body learn o’ him,” asked Jack, taking off his 
low-crowned hat, and scratching his great turnip-shaped head. 

“ [don’t know,” replied I ; * that’s just what I want to see. The man 
must have something in him, or Sir Robert Peel would not haye had him 
at Tamworth.” 

“TI knows nothin’ about Sir Robert: nobody,” replied Jack ; “‘ but this I 
know, that I’ve been a farmer—-man. and boy—these thirty years, and my 
father was a farmer afoor me, and if I’ve out:to larn of Mister Mechi or 
Mister anybody-else, I ought to be, shamed o’ mysel’.” ls 
So saying, Jack hawked and spit. extensively on the flags. 
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“Tl tell you what,” continued Jack, rubbing his snub-nose across'the 
back of his hand ; “it’s all sheer stuff and nonsense. Mr. Mechi’s goin’s 
on’s opposed to common sense. He’s doin’ a vast o’ harm to the farmers. 
There's my landlord, the Markis 0’ Muff, who used to let us do whatever 
we liked with the land, so long as we paid our rent—there’s the Markis 
o’ Muff’ does’ nout but throw this Mr. Mechi in our teeth. It’s Mr. 
Mechi this,and Mr. Mechi that, all day long. If you did as Mr. Mechi 
does; you wouldn't want this; and if you did as Mr. Mechi does, you 
wouldn’t want that.” 

“ Well, but how is Mechi opposed to common sense?” asked I. 

“ Why, I'll tell you,” said Jack, straddling out his great legs, and 
nearly tripping up a Welsh milkwoman, as she passed along with her 
pails, “T'll tell you,” repeated he. “In the first place, afoor all, and 
above all, farmin’s not a thing to make an outery about—at least, not:an 
outery in the way that this Mr. Mechi does.” . 

“Ah, you mean to say that grumbling and farming go together,” 
observed |. ‘ 

“ W-h-o-y, I'll not say that, precisely,” replied Jack; “but I'll say 
this,’’ continued he, knocking the end of his great, baggy, cotton um- 
brélla against the flags. “No man, sir, that’s in a prosperous way of 
business ever makes a row about it. He’s content to do well, and know 
it hisself. Now Messrs. Brecknell, Turner, and Sons, over there,” said 
he, nodding across the street to their shop, “don't publish how many 
candles they sell every year; nor does Mr. Gillot, the ‘pothecary, here,” 

jerking his elbow at the Sheipsatien, “ tell how many people he physics. They 
don’t publish their balance-sheets. Such work won’t do, sir,” said Jack. 
*¢ No, sir, it won't, sir. See how it would act on a man’s fam’ly. They’re 
bad enough to keep under, as it is; but let a man flourish, and tell how 
rich he is, how much he’s makin’, and see how they'll meet the times, as 
the saying is. They'll teach you to brag o’ your means. The sons ’il be 
all for white cords and top-boots, and the gals will wear nothin’ but bom- 
bazeen gowns, flounced up to their waists. What stopped the Times’ com- 
missioner, think ye?” asked Jack, with a knowing leer of his little ferrety 
eyes. 
‘‘ Ne mair ink in pen, perhaps,” replied I. 

“ Not a bit on’t,” sneered Jack ; “not a bit on’t. He had ink enough 

to go on for ever—brass, too. But the truth was, he was sent out to 

erform an unpossibility —to prove that farmin’s prosperous. And 
who was to help him? ‘The farmers, you think? Not such fools, sir ;. 
not such fools, sir. Ask to have their rents raised! No, sir, no. Re- 
duction, if you like, sir; reduction, if you like.” So saying, Jack hugged. 
his umbrella, and, waddle, waddle, waddled down the Haymarket as fast 
as ever his great legs would carry him. 


But to my journey. 
There was a fine rain on Sunday the 7th of July, which would improve 


the appearance of the crops. Monday was showery and cold, but the 
sky looking better towards the evening, 1 determined to take the mail- 
train at eleven on the following morning, whether I got a Beanlands or a 
Bow-window Brown to accompany me or not. 

Accordingly I arose in what, at the west-end, they call the middle of 
the night, that is to say about eight o’clock in the morning, and towards 
nine was again rambling in an omnibus to the east. Having observed 
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smy'former:excursion the words “ REFRESHMENT: “vite lange 

t — in the principal windows of the imposing)! oakingsGuilpey 
station; pictured to myself: the comfort and elegances .of):Swindon, 
Wolverton, or Rugby, od: resolved to brealfast /at |the, itch 
0 om Grievously ane I aef ong te got intoithe nasty/close, 

-blown nienhs and ‘saw the pale ham, ints; andothe 

ee nnd iscedesty counter. A willing, but ee ae 

dine sleeves ra above the elbows of his hairy arms, waited upbn/my+ 
self and the few who partook of the fare. Refreshment:nooms; should be 
set out with a view to tempting the appetite, and not nasi —s 
the cravings of nature. 

The, Eastern Counties is not the cheapest railway in the olds: For 
my: forty miles ride, they charged me ten and ninepence first/élass/ ‘To 
be sure, I was not ies up to the thing, for just as I had paid my fare,_I 
heard a healthy out-of-doors looking gentleman ask for a return ticket to 
Kelvedon, which saved a shilling or two there and back. Thinking» this 
gentleman might be on a similar errand to myself, I got into the:same 
carriage, and found him a most agreeable companion. 

He was.a landowner in the immediate neighbourhood of Mr. Mechi’s 8, 
owning, I believe, an adjoining estate, and well acquainted with the country. 

He showed me Lord Petre’s estate, for which the late lord received 
fifty thousand pounds’ compensation for the railway we were then travelling 
on passing through, with which sum he purchased seventy thousand 
acres of land in New Zealand; also Mr. Hutley’ s farm,'a sort of rival to 
Mr. Mechi’s, I liked the looks of Mr. Hutley’s house and premises from 
the glance I got as the train whisked past, but his peas looked yellow and 
uncomfortable. ‘This, however, was the case throughout ; and I do not 
remember to have seen pastures look so bare and burnt since the very dry 
summer of 1834. 

To my eye, the land over which we passed was of anything but a rich 
quality. It seemed a sort of burning gravelly soil that would stand heat 
badly. I saw nothing to speak of in the way of crops, until we came to 
Mr. Hutley’s, when the low fences, and full waving fields of well-headed 
corn, bespoke no common farming. Soon after-passing this, we came-to 
our journey’s end. 

My travelling companion did not let Mr. Benjamin Revett benefit by 
me, at least not in the way of hiring a vehicle ; fon as we approached the 
Kelvedon station, he said that he had a gig waiting for him, and would 
set me down at Mr. Mechi’s door, which he passed in going to his 
own house.. Accordingly I availed myself of his offer, and after driving 
about four miles on the Maldon road, through a pleasant country, beauti- 

studded with picturesque cottages, we at last came in sight) of ai 

wide tract of heath, for which the eye was, becoming a little prepared: by. 
the poverty of the soil, thrown out of the newly-scoured road-side ditehes. 
~ There,” said m fined: pointing. to. a little, hlue-roofed, new, house, 
‘with some: red-ti buildings sbehind, standing between two: iwindmills, 
-on the entrance of the Oe there,” .said he, ‘‘ that’s Mr.iMechi’s:7’»0 
:diconfess b-was,astonished, for the place, was perfectly, neh Ne 
fat’as:carrying on ‘extensive operations was concerned. I was very:iglad: 
‘that neither: Bow- window: Brown nor Beanlands had aceompaniied imaees) 0! 
s 6 Weblfinsaid. J; looking around, ‘I; admire, the courage. df- the mat 
who ee renege ‘on: sucht a aeean as noes Ld . tua sgptn' dato 
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with a view of pt ing it, I should have said to the man who 
me;| “Drive ine’ back again.’ ” iio! dtleg 
cDiverging afew ‘paces from the main road, my friend drove me up to 
the ‘renowned ‘Mr. Mechi’s house. N 
ve Now; said:he, as I alighted, “after you’ve seen all that’s to be:seen 
here) if: you'walkeover to ——, you'll find a beefsteak and a bottle of 
wine's ‘and ‘asI’m going back by the eight-o’clock train, I'll drive you to 
Kelvedon again?” ©. 
od Phanking hint for his kindness and proffered hospitality, we parted for 
the present, 919% fo > | 

Passing through a small railed-off garden in front, I: got tothe door, 
and, ringing the bell, asked the person who appeared for Mr: Mayne: 

(** Mr.:Mayne!” said she; ‘“ Mr. Mayne!—I don’t know sueh a person 
+—I'll inquire,” added she, going away. 

) Presently the master, or Mechi of the house, appeared in his shirt- 
sleeves; to whom I made my obeisance, and put a similar question, now 
congratulating myself still more that neither Brown nor Beanlands 
were with me. 

« “Mr. Mayne!” said he, repeating the name as if he knew it, but 
couldn’t hit it off at the moment; ‘‘ Mr. Mayne!”’ repeated he. 

Thinking to assist him, I produced the Leadevhall-street card. 

Oh, Mr. Mayne!” exclaimed he, when he saw it; “that’s at Mr. 
Mechi's.” 

“Isn’t this Mr. Mechi’s ?” asked I. 

‘¢No, sir, no,” replied he. Mr. Mechi’s is Tiptree Hall—this is 
Tiptree Heath. If you take the road to the back of the house, and go 
about three-quarters of a mile along the Maldon road, you'll see Mr. 
Mechi’s.” 

With thanks for the information, and apologies for the trouble I had 
given, I took my departure, thinking how true it is that no man is a 
prophet in his own country. Here was a place that people came hun- 
dreds of miles to see, and which a next-door neighbour didn’t even know 
the situation of. After a pleasant saunter along the nice gravelly lane, 
passing the ‘‘ New Times” beer-shop, I came in sight of what. at once 
proclaimed itself to be the object of my search—a tall chimney, emit- 
ting the smoke of a steam-engine from amid spacious blue-roofed build- 
ings, at the back of a handsome modern mansion. 

Phat,” said I, “looks like the thing, and I wouldn’t have cared if 
Bow-window Brown or Beanlands had been with me.” But when’ I 
came to the turn of the lane leading to the farm-buildings, and saw the 
enormous crop Of wheat in the large field on the right, 1 wished I'd 
had-them. As: I lounged along, I saw the field contained wheat! of 
tavo growths—one might: be an inch or two taller than the other; but I 
should not have suspected the one was sown in December and the other in 
February, as it-appears they were. But I anticipate. We will now 
sappose:I/have turned: in: at the white gate, and am following the road 
across ‘thé fields leading to the farm-buildings. ! 
v¢Hay-and -eorn ‘stacks: are familiar to us all; and the: first thing that 
struck; me was & long'line‘of low houses for sows and their: litters, the 
houses looking ‘much like wild beast dens in a caravan.’ Indeed, the whole 
ofsthe in-doorsarrangements partake ‘good deal of the! character/ of a 

ical gatdeh.! Mr. Mechi’s object being to fatten animals, that is:to 
say, to get the greatest weight of meat, with the smallest consumption of 
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at ie a oe ee with flies 
into salt ma or pastures to 

_ eatery tlre Pigs the same way. Cool. 
comfort is the order of the day. 

will let Mr. Mechi tell his own system, as far as I can recollect 
words. As I was taking a cursory inspection of the sow houses, still 
search of Mr. Mayne, I saw a tall, good-looking young man, on 
the right side of forty, approaching, who, in reply to my inquiry, if he 
knew whether Mr. Mechi was at home, announced that he was Mr. 
Mechi himself. I gave him my card, and said I should take it as a favour 
if he would’ allow me to look over his farm. He immediately shook hands, 
and .said-he considered it a compliment for gentlemen from a distance to 
come to see it. 

“My farm,” said he, ‘consists of a hundred and seventy acres of land, 
a portion of which is considerably heavier land than the other. When I 
bought it, it was in a state of extreme poverty, just such land as you may 
now rent about here for ten shillings an acre. Of course, my object has 
been to improve and enrich the land as much as pogsible.. The way to 
do that is to keep plenty of stock. I have to-day two hundred and four- 
teen pigs, fifty-four calves, twenty-four bullocks, eight horses, and gene- 
rally about a hundred and fifty or a hundred and sixty sheep, all fed in 
houses, the animals standing on boards or spars, with sufficient space 
between the spars for the droppings to pass through into beds below, 
which we occasionally sprinkle over with burnt clay and soil; and then, 
when a piece of land is ready for cropping, the boards take up in compart- 
ments, and we lead the manure out and plough it in once, making one 
lifting do, instead of leading it out and making heaps on the ficlds, and. 
then distributing it over the land.” Some gentlemen from Hampshire 
arriving a little after me, Mr. Mechi then conducted us round the clean, 
spacious piggeries, with the pigs sorted according to their sizes and eating 
capacities, each piggery being furnished with circular cast-iron feeding 
pans in divisions. 

They are fed on ——s meal, with a little green meat occasionally, and 
salt at Seamnitlon, as the French say of their bread. Mr. Mechi, I may ob- 
serve, is a great man for salt; and ll the animals have a piece of rock salt 
to.resort to when they like. The pigs were chiefly—indeed, 1 think all— 
either black, or black and white. All the other animals, horses, cows, 
bullocks, sheep, are fed on chopped hay, chopped grass, chopped straw, 


or whatever isin season; and nine acres of land—that is to say, six acres 


of tares and three acres of Italian rye grass—or what did duty for Italian 
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is xm: g turned out to ramble in the fields, and destroy. with 
thet feet four times what they eat. It is a maxim with the Dutch, who 
are great house-feeding, liquid. manure people, that; an. animal in-doors 
has only one mouth, but out of doors it ion five. 

There being no “ stock” to keep,right. in the:fields at Tiptree; Hall, 
hedges would be superfluous, and Mr. fs ilecki stubbed no less than four 
and a half miles of fences on his farm at the outset. 

If, Beanlands had accompanied me to Mr. Mechi’s, Semeneauldi hive 
een one part of his sy + mg that Beanlands would, baye approved, -~ 
bing te sane a aed to be allowed his noble landlord. the M 
—namely, the’ system of not, having any, aystern at pis to 
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; ‘Mr Mechi’s present crop on 170 acres of land is as follows.:— 
\-. _.. 78. acres of wheat—(a pretty good allowance). 


ot) 
64. 5 as. 
ep ap 
7 eres * | »  mangel wurzel. 
, 10 » Swedes. 
25 » clover. 
» potatoes. 
15 45. rye grass and pasture. 
Gardens, plantations, roads, buildings, make up the rest. 


‘ Nothing could look better than the whole of the crops. Even peas, 
which were burnt and yellow in all other parts, were luxuriantly green wi 
him. Beans, too, another failing crop this year, were full and heavy on 
theground. The wheat-was beyond all praise; I never saw finer crops. 
The stalks were like sugar-canes, and the ears enormous. The only 
thing that could be said against it was that it might be too rank on the 
ground for: resisting wind or heavy rains. Mr. Mechi thought he had, 
ee sown too much seed (six pecks), and that four would have been 

~ He guanoes his wheat ; but the land is in such good heart, that 
he might grow wheat without extra manure. The ore looked very 
promising; they stood very even on the ground, without too much top, 
giving goodly promise for the root. ‘They were growing on a piece of 
voy poor, hungry sort of land (black sand), but it had been well fed 
with thirty-eight one-horse loads of stable-dung per acre, besides 3 ewt. 
of guano, 1 cwt. of sulphate of soda, 1 cwt. of sulphate of magnesia, and 
some nitrate of soda. Of the prospective produce of all this, it is not 
necessary for me to speak, as Mr. Mechi has undertaken to publish the 

The Italian rye grass was the only defective thing I saw. It was much 
mixed with coarse natural grasses, and looked very different to what it 
does at Mr. Dickinson’s, who is the great grower of it. Grass, however, 
does not seem indigenous to this part of Essex. There is a field before 
Tiptreé Hall, upon which more money has been expended than upon any 
other, and the os looks very poor and rusty. This field, I believe, is laid 
to grass more for appearance sake, to look out upon from the house, than 
in conformity with Mr. Mechi’s system of farming, which does not require 
any permanent pasture. 

Some of your,readers will, perhaps, say, ‘‘ What is there extraordinary 
in all this?—what is there to prevent anybody else doing the same?” 

I grant you there is nothing extraordinary in it; but can you get other 
farmers to adopt the same system? Can you get them to stall-feed their 
cattle; husband their provender, and economise their manure? Nine- 
tenths of them would rather laugh at Mr. Mechi, than imitate him in 
anything. The great fault of the day is, that the farmers take far more 
land than they can'do justice to. They can plough, and they can harrow, 
and they can roll, and’some of them can clean their land; but how many 
are there who can ve Ate land is so richly manured and so highly 


res 


cultivated ‘that’ it is ible to make it grow more than it does? 
Searvely any. “Instead of farmers trying to make great manure’ heaps, and 
fomoa::theix elds: into fertility, they try to get great tracts of land to 

their ‘ill-made manure over. o i f 
It surely is better'to farm one acre well, and’make it grow as’much as 
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nor nye a eta ill, and only get the producé“of ‘one: ‘There 
. “only be one acre’s rent and rates ‘to pay, at all’ events,'to' say 
peeing labour! But a man does not fancy ‘himself a farttier unless 
he’hias two ot three hundred acres of land; whereas, fifty’ ‘acres’ would 
most likely be as much as he could manage. it BaULEW MoT eVITSD 
“The small forty’ and fifty-acre farms get into the hands’ of ‘mére fa 
bourers—men without capital, skill, or energy. Instead of doing anything 
for the land, ‘they expect’ the land to do everything for them,’ and thet 
they go staring to their landlords and say they can’t ‘pay their fent 
“farm's o'er dear.” Why, if they had them for nothing they would be 
over dear. ia uselt ‘angenaae 
But ‘a change must take place in these matters. Landlords must make 
their arrangements on more mercantile principles. They must consider 
themselves more, and their tenants less. Leases must not be one-sided, 
binding only on the landlord if the times get better. Landlords must 
not continue sleeping partners with their tenants, liable to be called on to 
meet the deficiencies of bad years. They must not keep unsatisfactory 
tenants merely because they have been a long time on the estate, or 
because they found them there. 

It may be said that it is easier to say these things must be changed, 
than to change them. Undoubtedly it is; but the thing ‘is practicable, 
and the times require the consideration of them. Landowners must 
make themselves practically acquainted with farming, and not trust 
entirely to their stewards, whose interest, of course, is to get their 
salaries with as little trouble as possible. : 

The next thing for the landlord to do is to let the tenants see that he 
knows what is right and what is wrong. 

Instead of landowners bringing up their younger sons to starving pro- 
fessions at great cost, let them place them on ‘farms, and so keep their 
capital at home, at all events. 1t will be better than buttoning them up 
in uniforms, or irrigating lawyers’ chambers with hundred pound notes. 
If there is not much income coming in from the farm, it will, very 
likely, save a crop or two of debt from growing elsewhere. 

In these times it is well for a landlord to be prepared to take a farm in 
hand, if occasion requires. The knowledge that he és p will fre- 
quently hee a combination among the farmers to get it at their own 
price. It is wonderful how an adverse tenant, or unfriendly neighbour, 
can prejudice strangers against a farm. 

The more land that can be got well laid away to permanent pasture the 
better. Lean cattle are easily bought, and they will be eating whether 
the landlord is watching them or not, but he cannot be sure of a plough- 
man ploughing who is not looked after. Stock-farming, too, is by far 
the pleasantest and most independent, as well as generally the most re- 
munerative to the farmer, and certainly the most beneficial to the land. 
If we are to deal with foreigners for food, we had better impoverish their 
land for corn, and’ enrich our own res by keeping’ cattle. ' Pastare- 
ing cattle, to be sure, is op . Mechi’s system, but it ‘will be long’ 
Welire we all have his pe range of feeding houses; and this —— 
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me that T otight to be leaving the general question for ‘the parti 
ject of Ti element R Pol f ~~ eiicamr . 

Af Mr. Mechi did inot show much judgment in’ buying ‘bad land? he-at' 
all events showed his wisdom’ in not: buying tod much of it; while the 
spirited way he set about improving it, and the liberal way he gives the 
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benefit of his costly, experience to the world, is beyond all praise. ; It,ig 

guch an.unusual piece of liberality, that an astonished public’ is obliged to 
ascribe,.interested motives to account for.it. They cannot. believe: that 

itis pure, patriotism—I do. I cannot see what benefit Mr. Mechi could 
derive from wasting his time by showing me, and a swarm of other strangers 
who,..were,,there the same a , his agricultural improvements, to \sa 
Ig - ohuBiying, ws cake and wine. Moreover, the good-natured; 
leasant way, in, which he does it, is a: temptation to go again, ia 

;,, Some, generous minds, who cannot hit upen the beneficial point, console 
themselyes by saying that his farming “won't pay.” I do not think 
that any one who sees his crops will be of that opinion. I hope his:farm- 
ing. will, pay, and that most abundantly ; forif high farming will not pay, 
what chance is there for low farming? If Mr. Mechi had bought good 
land, worth, say forty shillings an acre, there would have been little 
¢redit in, raising the magnificent crops he is now doing ; but buying not 
only poor land but poor land of a bad quality (for a great part of it is 
impregnated with a vein of gritty iron-stone, or rather iron-sand, about 
the colour of guano, that looks the picture of sterility and hunger), and 
making it what it now is, worth forty or five-and-forty-shillings an acre, 
may well raise the spirits of the holders of more favourable soil. Some 
intelligent farmers will say, 

* Oh! but Mr. Mechi’s land must be different to ours. What may suit 
it, won’t do for us.” 

Farmers are clever at excuses. I believe Mr. Mechi’s land to have 
been worse than the generality of poor land throughout England. It has 
a something in it that, after rain, gives it the tenacity of bird-lime. This, 
too, after draining ; the mention of which leads me to say, that Mr. Mechi’s 
little pamphlet,* containing “his experience,” is one of the most useful pub- 
lications on the subject. Ido not hold with some people, that one system 
is altogether right, and another system altogether wrong, because I think 
that different soils admit of different treatment ; but Mr. Mechi’s promulga- 
tion of his idea on deep draining tended to correct the extreme into. which 
the late Mr. Smith, of Deanston, was likely to lead people with regard to 
shallow. draining. Mr. Smith might be right for his own locality, but Mr. 
Mechi is the “4 a guide for a general principle. It is safer, in short, to be 
deep than shallow. The great thing, however, for surface-drainage, is to 
get below, where the water lodges. Mr. Mechi’s rejection of Mr. Smith’s 
theory of filling up with broken stones, &c., was a great saving in ex- 
pense. People drain now for one-half the cost they did five or six years 
ago. Some fafmers, however, do not look at the outlay, but at the 
interest. I, know aman who had as large a farm as Mr. Mechi’s, who 
could, not understand, that six-and-a-half per cent. interest on an outlay 
of, three, pound ten, an acre was less than five per cent. interest on an 
outlay of five pound ten an acre. 

_ The expense, however, is a very important point, for without draining 
I fear. it;will be impossible for the owners of cold and heavy lands to 
meet the;change of the times. That, however, opens a wide field, and 
warns,meto conclude; which Ido by thanking Mr. Mechi for a very 
gratifying. treat,,and,.to,express my anxious hope that. his farming may 
answer his utmost expectations. He was decd. enough; to, say, that we 
might take )‘¢ notes.” He, will see that. a“ chiel has prented, his.” »/ 4) 
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‘ote *) ») RESPONSIBILITY OF MONOMANIACS.,.. 
"Pate case of Robert Pate, lately condemned to seven years’ transpo 
tion for an assault upon the person of her Majesty, presents many features 
of peculiar interest; in a medical, a philosophical, and a legal point of 
view. There could be no doubt as to the partial insanity, of the culprit, 
His conduct had always been that of a man labouring under. mental 
aberration. At one time, he fancied he was being poisoned:;, at another, 
that his stomach was full of bricks and stones. When he was in.the ser- 
vice it was generally remarked, even among the men, that he was not right 
in his head. Forced by acommon form of insanity—imaginary persecu- 
tions—to leave the army, Dr. Conolly was consulted upon his case; but, 
unfortunately, car was done towards placing him under either proper 
surveillance or control. 

While he was. still at large, Mr. Startin, of Savile-row, reported. his 
insanity to his relatives, but still no steps were taken to prevent the 
catastrophe, which was sure to occur some day or other. Every one, 
who saw Robert Pate cursorily, was struck with his proceedings and 
condition. People stopped his cab-driver, to inquire if he was in 
his right mind. Those who have been in the habit of intercourse con- 
sidered him latterly getting worse. Drs. Conolly and Munro testified m 
court to his ‘insanity. So clearly, indeed, was the insanity of the 
man proved to the jury, that Baron Alderson congratulated the court 

n the circumstance ; for he justly remarked, “It has long been the 
boast of this country that no man of, sane mind could, be found capable 
of committing an attack on his sovereign;” and the learned judge, 
therefore, it is to be supposed, considered Robert Pate's case no exception 
to the general rule. Yet Robert Pate was found guilty of a premeditated 

— ice the jury, and was condemned to seveii years’ transportation by 

“Such a result fully deserves a moment's consideration. The attorney- 
general laid it down, after the well-known fiat of Lord Hale, “ That it was 
necessary to show that a man was not aware what he was doing, or was 
incapable of distinguishing between right and wrong, to justify the jury 
in coming to a conclusion that an accused person was insane ;” and Baron 
Alderson said, in his charge to the jury, “ That they must clearly under- 
stand that it was not because a man was insane that he was unpunishable ; 
and upon this point there was generally a very grievous delusion in the 
minds of medical men.” 

This conflicting position of men of science and of men of law here 
alluded to, and which has presented itself so frequently of late, appears 
to'us to arise from a misapprehension of objects. Medical men in uphold- 
ing before the jury, as in duty and conscientiousness they are bound to do, 
the insanity of a criminal, do not wish to sereen the guilty person from 
eet but to convey by implication the kind of punishment (con- 

ment in an asylum and medical treatment) which should be inflicted in 
such a case; while the law officers of the Crown are jealous of a plea of 
insanity, as such may either lead to the acquittal of a guilty person, or 
to what they deem to be a too heavy punishment—seclusion in an asylum 
for life. To avoid these two alternatives, the law has ruled that it is not 

cause @ man is insane that he is unpunishable, medical men agreeing in 
the same view of the matter, only differing as to the mode of punishment 
to be adopted. 
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Medical men, further, do not in general entertain that distinction 
which so much emphasis has been laid since the time of Lord 
Hale, as to the knowledge between right and wrong. Dr. Davey, one of 
the s of the Hanwell Asylum, justly remarked in his ‘‘ Medico- 
gal ons on the Trial of Daniel M‘Naughten,” that if conscious- 
ness be the test of insanity, he would be at a loss to comprehend the cases 
of by'very far the greater number of the patients in the Hanwell Asylum. 
He instances, for example, the following case:—A patient, an inmate of 
Hanwell Asylum, labours under a form of insanity, characterised by ex- 
céssive and obdurate pride. She sits always in one position with her head 
thrown upwards and backwards, and her eyes directed to the ceiling, the 
legs’are crossed, and the body erect asa board. She declines speaking 
to'any one, and if spoken to, exhibits the utmost contempt and annoyance, 
The’ only ‘condescension she is ever known to be guilty of, is to inflict a 
severe chastisement on some person or other who may happen to incur her 
particular displeasure...So far as we can learn, adds Dr. Davey, this 
patient has no illusion or hallucination; her intellectual capacities are very 
. No medical man doubts the necessity of punishing these violences 
of a proud and passionate nature; they only differ with lawyers as to the 
mode of punishment. They adopt moral and humane means; the law, 
such as are alone at its disposal. What possible good would transportation 
do in a case like this? 

The views now entertained by the majority of medical men upon the 
question of responsibility as most consistent with our improved know- 
ledge of the functions of the brain, as well as with reason, religion, and 
morality, may be expressed in the words of Mr. Sampson; author of a 
well-known pamphlet on ‘Criminal Jurisprudence considered in relation 
to Mental Organisation, ’—that so far from the Creator having sent into 
the world some beings who are responsible, and others who are exempt 
from responsibility, there is, in fact, no exception whatever; and that 
every human being is alike responsible—responsible (according to the 
degree of his departure, either in mind or body, from that Toate of 
sanity necessary to the proper discharge of his social duties) to undergo 
the painful, but benevolent treatment which is requisite for his cure. 

The now generally-admitted fact of plurality of organs and functions 
of the brain would at once show that there may be monomania or partial 
insanity, and yet an average degree of intelligence and a perfect apprecia- 
tion, of right wrong. Dr. Wigan has gone further, and has to most 
persons shown in a satisfactory manner the duality of the mind, and that 
actually one propensity may be excited or diseased, while its correspond- 
ing organ may be in a state of quiescence. It has been justly remarked 
by Combe, in his invaluable essay on the “‘ Constitution of Man,” that if 
a man could be found;in whom all the qualities of mind and body were 
healthfully constituted and harmoniously developed, we should then 
behold one who would realise, humanly speaking, a perfect being. That 
all fall short of this standard, is a truth which religion and experience 
alike’¢onfirm; but some approach more nearly to it than others; and 
the question that we have to consider, in estimating the qualities of our 
féllow-créatures, is not whether any one exists whose mind and body are 
thitis' (perfectly ‘sine,’ but what is the relative degree. of his or her 
divergence from the perfect type. 

“iAc variety even of most trifling things indicates iv each the amount of 
this’ divergence from'that harmonious balance of the mental powers in.. 
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factices Of society, he is insane according to thisamount of divergence. 


ainmot, as a means'of correction, be too strongly pointed ‘out' that ‘all 
prep in excessive vanity or love of approbation, ' peste dé," 
wh of family, social position, intelligence, riches, or other acquisitions, 
if religious exaltation and imaginary superior piety, by excessivé’ bene- 
volence ‘and injudicious hospitality or generosity, and their reverse, are 
forms’ of monomania or partial insanity. There is an excess of ‘activity’ 
and consequent disease of one set of faculties to the injury and’ detriment 
of others, more especially the intellect, and the more amiable, generous, 
and noble sentiments. The exquisite balance of mental operations is in- 
terrupted, and however unpleasant the imputation, there is incipient 
insanity. Society, happily, generally takes upon itself the correction of 
these minor forms of insanity. Monomaniacal dresses and other affecta- 
tions in person and manner, indicative of a diseased self-esteem or love of 
approbation, are put down by ridicule, by re or by general con- 
demnation. Society, indeed, generally controls by derision and contempt 
the demands of an overweening or excessive vanity or pride. But when 
the same monomania is carried to uncontrollable excess, as in the instance 
of the patient at Hanwell, it is obvious that it is the duty of society to 
punish such aberrations by confinement and proper medical coercion and 
treatment. 

So it is with regard to the progress of evil. We are all more or less 
addicted to evil, but the tendency is as contrary,‘and as opposed to a 
healthy and proper condition of mind, as any other form of monomania. 
False impressions, ungovernable desires, deficiencies of intellect or feeling 
—in short, all that makes up the sum of human _errors, arises from an un- 
balanced action of the various faculties of the mind; and to the extent, 
therefore, that any one faculty is deficient in its comparative relation to 
the others in any individual, such is the extent of this departure from true 
soundness of mind in regard to those objects to which that faculty may 
relate. . 

All human beings, then, are not perfect, but are more or less insane ; 
that insanity, or divergence from perfection, being greater at times thar 
at others. ‘Thus, a person whose faculties are generally kept in admirable 
trim, will, under the influence of passion or excitement, to things which 
he may regret at other times. So also with regard to propensities—as 
love, the desire to acquire, to possess, or to hoard ; by nature blessings, they 
may degenerate into curses, when transgressing the bounds of mode- 
ration. 

For the same reason, few crimes are committed in a state of sanity. 
Theft is more frequently a mere manifestation of uncontrolled or diseased 
acquisitiveness, or it arises from a deficiency of corrective feelings, rather 
than from positive want; so, also, the wounds and injuries inflicted, 
and murders committed, are far more mee tp the result of ‘passions, 
aroused to a maddened and uncontrollable degree of resentment, jealousy, * 
pride, or a drunken, furious, or morbid condition’ of ‘body ‘and ‘mind, |’ 
than of cool premeditation. The law takes cognizance of this’ latter” 
fact ‘to ‘a certain extent, and establishes a: distinction’ between miirder 
and ‘mangls ; but it is obvious that’ society can ‘take no cogni- | 
of crime, except to prevent and to punish it. Hence’ it is,"' 
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hat if. ni was.to ‘be a. shield to either punishment, or prevention, 
rey 2a gs ea gy a: ere uatonen anit tae 
Baron Alderson was, therefore, porneey justified in ruling, that it is not, 
cause aman is insane that he is not punishable. e question is, 
yhen is,the mode of commission of such a character that the punishment 
fa. preventive, that is, medical rather than revengeful. Some of our 






best, heads have been puzzled at this point of the question, For example, 
Mr, George Combe saw, in the Richmond Lunatic Asylum, Dublin, a 
satlons whe exhibited a total want of moral feeling and principle, yet 


| ed considerable intelligence, ingenuity, and plausibility. He had 
Eber a scourge to his family from childhood—had been ene out of the 
army as an incorrigible villain—had attempted the life of a soldier—had 
been repeatedly flogged—and had since attempted the life of his father. 

especting this man, Dr. Crawford, physician at the asylum, made 
the following remarks :—‘* He never was different from what he now is; 
he has never evinced the slightest mental incoherence on any one point, 
nor any kind of hallucination. It is one of those cases where there is 
great difficulty in drawing the line between extreme moral depravity 
and insanity, and in deciding at what point an individual should cease 
to be considered as a responsible moral agent, and amenable to the 
laws. The governors and medical gentlemen of the asylum have often 
had doubts whether they were justified in keeping him as a lunatic, 
thinking him a more fit subject for a bridewell.” We should have 
entertained but small doubts on the matter. It was humane and proper, 
under the circumstances, to keep a man, whose mind was so callous to 
every moral feeling and principle, under restraint as a moral lunatic; 
but it was just to society to punish him by law for every crime committed. 

In the case of Robert Pate, the insanity was established by antecedents, 
yet an indignant public called loudly and justly for punishment of a 
gross outrage committed. In his case his fiends were most to blame, 
for. not having put a long-ago acknowledged monomaniac under proper 
surveillance ; bat, the crime being committed, few medical men, as the 
learned judge premised, would have denied that punishment was neces- 
sary; they would only, by establishing the insanity of the accused, have 
shown that the punishment should have been removal for ever from a 
society which he had so grossly injured—not transportation, like a felon. 

In the very paper which cade the trial of Robert Pate, there was 
a verdict of a different character given in the case of one Walker, who 
threatened to assassinate the President of the French Republic. This 
bad man was declared by two medical men to be excited on three points, 
—viz., suicide, homicide, and celebrity. The punishment awarded was 
not transportation, but incarceration in an asylum, and the cold-water 
douche, which, by reducing the excitement of the diseased organs and 
bringing: reason into play, has proved to be a far more efficient punish- 
ment, than any one which would have pandered to the said Walker’s love 
of notoriety. 

“Instances haye been, observed of females who at certain times were 
afflicted with a vehement desire to steal, though quite free from any such 
disposition at other times, Crimes committed under such influences 
should )be-subjected to, medical, not to criminal, punishment, In the case 
of, Lord Ferrers, that nobleman had shown symptoms. of insanity in a 
previous ak of his life, and his friends had. been considering the Rr 








priety,-of taking out; a commission of lunacy against him. . He 








many difficulties. Sir William Follett ruled, in the case of M‘Naughten, 
as Baron Alderson. has done in that of Pate—that, to excuse him, it will 
not be sufficient that he laboured under partial insanity ; that he had a 
id disposition of mind, which would not exist in a. sane person. A 
French writer upon medical jurisprudence says: “'The monomaniac lives 
under.an influence which impels him to such and such an act, which may 
become irresistible. Let us hope that the jury, seeking justice in law, 
may examine the circumstances of the crime, and may appreciate the 
motives.” We think that the English law has acted more wisely in anti- 
cipating the difficulty, by deciding that monomania or partial insanity 
shall be no excuse. We could show, by a great number of instances, 
what we have before adverted to, that almost all crimes are committed 
under monomaniacal influences ; and if you do not punish one you cannot 
unish another. We only regret that medical men and lawyers, placed 
in.such frequent collision upon these questions, should not come to an 
understanding as to the particular form of punishment. Whipping was 
some time back proposed as a mode of correction for a certam monoma- 
niacal annoyance, become of late far too frequent, and it appears to pre- 
sent several advantages. It would humiliate a morbid vanity, or love of 
iety, more than any other infliction, and it would act as a counter- 
irritant to the excited organs of self-importance. 

It is well known, that the kings, queens, bishops, and apostles, to be 
met with in all large asylums, have no real belief in their own illusions, 
and the knowledge of this fact alone points out the method of cure. 
Many eminent authorities upon the subject, as Dr. Pritchard and others, 
do not believe in partial insanity ; there cannot, they say, be a speck in an 

without the whole fruit becoming tainted. This is, to a certain 
extent, true, as far as the functions of the brain are concerned, but it 
scarcely applies to the legal part of the inquiry, which directs its atten- 
tion to-the simple fact, whether, at the Santini crime was committed, 
there was consciousness of the fact. Under all and every circumstance, 
the law, which will only recognise i nsibility where there is mania, 
imbecility, or idiocy, is still administered in this country with firmness, 
Ra ae by humanity, towards the criminal ; and so much has been done 
in modern times in improving the different systems of treatment of 
criminals, that there can be little doubt but that when itis thoroughly 
understood that all classes of criminals (with the above-mentioned “aby 
tions) are amenable to the laws, that while society will be saved by the 
certainty of such punishment from many painful and distressing occur- 
rences, that a treatment also more in accordance with the positive and 
well-attested condition of the criminals will be devised. 








